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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY : 
THE “LAW.” 


THE Law derives its authority from the kingdom. For 
this, according to the Rabbis, is the meaning of the 
scriptural words, “I am the Lord thy God,” or “the Lord 
your God,” with which certain groups of laws are intro- 
duced (e.g. Exod. xxii. 2 and Lev. xviii. 2); that is, God 
makes his people conscious of the fact of his claims on 
them because of their having received his kingdom, saying 
unto them, “You have received my kingdom in love.” 
“Yes” and “ Yes” answers Israel, wherefore God says, “If 
you have received my kingdom, you receive now my 
decrees !.” 

The current notions about the Law or Torah are still 
so misleading, that often as the question has been discussed 
in this Review a brief exposition of its real meaning with 
the Rabbis will not be superfluous. There appears to be 
an uneasy feeling among theologians, “that if the 
Psalter be indeed of post-exilic origin, then it is certain 
that Judaism or Scribism cannot have been wholly the 
evil thing we have thought *.” 


? Torath Kohanim, 85d; Mechilta, 67a and b. 

? See Bruce’s Apologetics, p. 272, and ep. Smend, Lehrbuch der Alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte, VIII. 
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Still this does not prevent them from enlarging upon the 
“Night of Legalism,” the darkness of which is made the 
more visible by the utter absence of any religious docu- 
ments calculated to throw light upon this terribly long 
night, from which we only suddenly emerge by a miracle 
supposed to have taken place about the year 30 of our era. 

If the study of comparative religion has for its purpose 
the finding of parallels rather than the gathering of con- 
trasts, we might reason that an age which gave birth to 
Christianity could not have been entirely devoid of 
at least a sprinkling of great sages, great saints, great 
religious enthusiasts. But nothing of the kind is generally 
allowed. We learn just enough of the time to prepare us 
for the strange modes of Paul’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the narrow particularism of Peter and James, 
and the legalistic and Judaic heresies into which the first 
Christians were bound to relapse and against which the 
Church had to defend herself. In one word the whole age 
is a preparation for the Anti-Christ. 

Now it cannot be denied that the religious history of the 
intervening age between the Maccabeans and Jesus is very 
obseure. For its literary Hebrew remains—which alone 
enable us to form a clear judgment—are very scanty, only 
a few sayings having come down to us from that period. 
But if Rabbinism be the logical and legitimate outcome 
of Legalism, the theology of the Rabbis in its most pro- 
minent and spiritual features should be allowed to throw 
some backlight on that obscure period. Examined by this 
light we shall find that Legalism was neither the evil thing 
commonly imagined nor led to the bad consequences 
assumed by our theologians. Nor has it ever constituted 
the whole religion of the Jew, as defined by most modern 
critics. 

It must first be stated that the term Law, or Nomos, is 
not a correct rendering of the Hebrew word Torah. The 
legalistic element, which might rightly be called the Law, 
represents only one side of the Torah. To the Jew the word 
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Torah means a teaching or an instruction of any kind. 
It may be either a general principle or a detailed injunction, 
whether it be found in the Pentateuch or in other parts of 
the Scriptures—or even outside of the canon. The juxta- 
position in which Torah and Mitzvoth, Teaching and Com- 
mandments, are to be found in the Rabbinic literature, 
implies already that the former means something more than 
merely the Law’. Torah and Mitzvoth are a complement 
to each other, or as a Rabbi expressed it: “they borrow 
from each other, as wisdom and understanding—charity and 
lovingkindness—the moon and the stars”—but they are 
not identical*. To use the modern phraseology, to the 
Rabbinie Jew, Torah was both an institution and a faith. 
I shall treat them separately: first, Torah and then the 
Mitzvoth. 

It is true that in Rabbinic literature the term Torah 
is often applied to the Pentateuch to the exclusion of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa*. But this is only for the 
purpose of classification. It is also true that in a certain 
measure the Pentateuch is put on a higher level than the 
Prophets—the prophetic vision of Moses having been, as 
the Rabbis avow, much clearer than that of his successors *. 
But we must not forget that for the superiority of the 
Torah, they had the scriptural authority of the Torah 
itself (Num. xii. 6-8, Deut. xxxiv. 10), whilst on the other 
hand they could not find in the Prophets anything depre- 
catory of Moses’ superior authority. They may, occasionally, 
have felt some contradictions between the Prophets and the 
Torah, but only in matters of detail, not in matters of 
principle °. 

? See, for instance, Berachoth, 31a ; Makkoth, 23a; Aboth, III, 11. 

? See Exod. Rabbah, XXXI. 

* See, for instance, Megillah, 31a; Baba Bathra, ras and elsewhere. 

* See Jebamoth, 49 b; Lev. Rabbah, I. 

5 See the well-known passages about Ezekiel in ‘Shabbath, 13b, and 
Menachoth, 45a. The contradictions are there reconciled to the satis- 
faction of the Rabbis at least. A contradiction which they did not try 
to reconcile was that between Isa. vi. 1 “I saw the Lord sitting upon 

B 2 
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Of any real antagonism between Mosaism and “ Levi- 
ticalism” and Prophetism, which modern criticism has 
brought to light, the Rabbis were as little conscious as 
the Apostles. With the Rabbis, the Prophets formed only 
a complement or even a commentary to the Torah, which, 
indeed, needed explanation, as we shall see. Hence the 
naiveté, as we may almost call it, with which the Rabbis 
chose, for reading on the Day of Atonement, the 58th 
chapter of Isaiah, one of the most prophetic pieces of 
prophetism—as the accompanying lesson for the portion 
from the Pentateuch, Leviticus xvi—the most Levitical 
piece in Leviticalism '. 

But even the Pentateuch is no mere legal code, without 
edifying elements in it. The book of Genesis, the greater 
part of Exodus, and even a part of Numbers are simple 
history, recording the past of humanity on its way to the 
kingdom, culminating in Israel’s entering it on Mount 
Sinai, and their subsequent relapses. The book of 
Deuteronomy, as the “Book containing the words of 
exhortation” (Tochachoth)’, forms Israel's Imitatio Dei, 
consisting chiefly in goodness *, and supplying to Israel its 
confession of faith, whilst the Book of Leviticus—marvel 
upon marvel—first proclaims that principle of loving one’s 
neighbour as one’s self (Lev. xix. 18) which believers 
call Christianity, unbelievers, Humanity. 

The language of the Midrash would seem to imply, that 
at a certain period there were people who held the narra- 
tives of the Bible in slight estimation, looking upon them as 
fictions (Piyutim) and useless stories. The Rabbis, however, 
reject such a thought with indignation. To them the whole 
of the Torah represented the word of God, dictated by the 


a throne,” and Moses in Exod. xxxiii. 20 ‘‘ For there shall no man see 
me, and live” (Jebamoth, 49b. See Jolowicz’s Himmelfahrt, d&e. des 
Propheten Jesaiah, p. 7, Leipzig, 1854). But it is significant that it is the 
wicked Manasseh who saw this contradiction. 

1 See Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 510 and 511. 

7 Sifre, 64a. 

* See Sifre, 85a; Mechilta, 37a; and parallels, 
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Holy Spirit, suggesting moral lessons everywhere, and 
embodying, even while it speaks of the past, a history 
of humanity written in advance’. ‘‘The Book of Genera- 
tions of Adam,” that is the history of the Genesis, in which 
the dignity of man is indicated by the fact of his having 
been created in the image of God, teaches, according to 
Ben Azai, even a greater principle than that of Lev. xix, 
in which the law of loving one’s neighbour as one’s self is 
contained”, Another Rabbi deduces from the repetitions 
in Gen. xxiv the theory that the conversation of the 
servants of the patriarchs is more beautiful than the laws 
even of later generations*®. Another Rabbi remarks that 
the Torah as a legal code would only have commenced 
with Exod. xii, where the first (larger) group of laws 
is set forth, but God’s object was to show his people the 
power of his work, “ that he may give them the inheritance 
of the heathen” (Ps. exi. 6), and thus, in the end, justify 
the later history of their conquests *. 

The Book of Genesis, which contains the history of 
this manifestation of God’s powers, as revealed in the act 
of creation as well as in the history of the patriarchs, 
and leads up to the story of the Exodus from Egypt, is, 
according to some Rabbis, the book of the covenant which 
Moses read to the people (Exod. xxiv. 7) even before the 
act of revelation. To come into the possession of this book 
(the book of Genesis), which unlocked before them one of 
the inner chambers of the king (or revealed to them the 
holy mysteries of God’s working in the world), was con- 
sidered by the Rabbis one of the greatest privileges of Israel, 
given to them as a reward for their submission to God’s will’®. 

Thus Torah, even as represented by the Pentateuch, is 

1 See Genesis Rabbah, LXXXV; Sifre, 33a; Sanhedrin, 99 b. 

2 Torath Kohanim, 89b, and parallels. Cp. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, 


I, 720. 

* Genesis Rabbah, LX. 

* See Tanchuma, ed. Buber, I, 4a. Cp. Rashi to Genesis i. 1. 

° See Mechilta, 63 b. Cp. Midrash Shir Hashirim, I, 4 on Joon 237 
wn. 
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not mere Law, the Rabbis having discerned and appreciated 
in it other than merely legal elements. Moreover the term 
Torah is not always confined to the Pentateuch. It also 
extends, as already indicated, to the whole of the Scriptures 
on which the Rabbis “laboured” with the same spirit and 
devotion as on the Pentateuch. We must not be mistaken 
about this point, Christianity has not, as some writers 
apparently think, been the first to discover the Prophets, 
somewhat in the same way that the Germans claim to have 
discovered Shakespeare. That lessons from the Prophets 
almost always accompanied those taken from the Pentateuch 
is a well-known fact!, as likewise that the Talmud Chacham 
or the disciple of the wise, had to beautify himself with the 
knowledge of the twenty-four books of which the Bible 
consists, even as a bride adorns herself with twenty-four 
different kinds of ornaments’. That this injunction was 
strictly fulfilled by the student is clear from the facility 
and frequency with which the Rabbis quoted the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa. 

A striking instance may be seen in the Mechilta, a small 
work of not more than about seventy octavo pages when 
stripped from its commentaries: it has about one thousand 
citations from the Prophets and the Hagiographa. 

“The sinners in Israel,’ the Rabbis complain, “contend 
that the prophets and the Hagiographa are not Torah, but 
are they not already refuted by Daniel (ix. 10) who said, 
“Neither have we obeyed the voice of the Lord our God, 
to walk in his Toroth which he set before us by his servants 
the prophets.” Hence, the Rabbis proceed to say, Asaph’s 
exclamation in Ps, Ixxviii, “Give ear, O my people, to 
my Toroth*.” Note, in passing, that this Psalm, which 
claims to be Torah, is nothing but a resumé of Israel’s 


' See Zunz, Gottcsdienstliche Vortriige, p. 3 (2nd ed.), and Schiirer’s Ge- 
schichte, II, 380 f. 

* See Exodus Rabbah, XLI. 

% See Midrash, Tillim LXXVIII, and Tanchuma as, § 1. Probably the 
Samaritans are the “Sinners in Israel,” ; 
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history. With the Rabbinic Jews, the Hagiographa 
formed an integral part of their holy Scriptures. The 
prophets of truth and righteousness were, as can be seen 
from the benediction preceding the weekly lesson from the 
Prophets, God’s chosen, in the same way as the Torah, as 
his servant Moses, and his people Israel—the depositary of 
revelation!. In olden times they had even a special bene- 
diction before they began to read either the Prophets or 
the Hagiographa, running thus: “ Blessed art thou, our 
Lord God, who hast commanded us to read the holy 
writings.” This was quite in accordance with their 
principle regarding prophecy as “the word of God *,” and 
the continuation of his voice heard on Mount Sinai‘, a 
voice which will cease only with the Messianic times, when 
the earth will be full of the knowledgo of God and all the 
people of the Lord will be prophets °. 


1 See Daily Prayer Book with the Rev. S. Singer’s Translation, p. 149. In 
mye1 ‘on, XIII (ed. Miller), the words wy bxwn are omitted. 

2 See onz10 ‘cn, XIV, and Dr. Miiller’s Notes, p. 188. 

3 Shabbath, 138 b. 

* See Sifre, 92a, and parallels given in the y’». MH. hpaiyown yp 
yen. Cp. Exod. Rabbah, XXIX, 6, the opinion of 51”w. See also Sifre, 
135 b Ow Mw pT Nand 1329 rw" “Lord of the world thou hast written, If 
a man put away his wife,” &c., which is a verse in Jer. iii. 1. Cp. Blau, 
Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, p. 14. 

5 See Jerushalmi Megillah, 7od, and the Commentaries. Cp. also 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah mam AyD Moda, II, 18 and the miwn7 
12’sin. The passage to the effect that the Pentateuch will retain its 
importance even after the Messiah has come, is, as so many other pas- 
sages of a similar nature, undoubtedly the result of the opposition to 

-aulinistic Christianity, the most fierce attacks of which were directed 
against the Law, demanding its abolition. The answer of the Rabbis was 
therefore that even the authority of the Messiah himself will not prevail 
against that of Moses. In this sense—as opposition against the teaching 
of Paul—must also be understood the passage in Jerushalmi Berachoth, 
3b and parallels, where the prophet, so to say, is required to bring his 
imprimatur from the Torah % prom Sw onw, the prophet without 
such a legitimation being so very probably an antinomianist. Hence also 
the effort made by the Rabbis to prove that the Pentateuch already in- 
dicated the teachings of the Kethubin. See Weber, 79, the reference to 


Taanith must be ga. 
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It is in harmony with this spirit—the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa being a part of Israel’s Torah—that the former 
are cited in Rabbinic literature with the terms “for it is 
said” or “it is written” in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
Again, in the well-known controversy about the Scriptural 
authority for the belief in resurrection, both the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa are quoted under the name of Torah; 
and the evidence brought forward by them seems to be of 
as much weight as that derived from the Pentateuch!. In 
the New Testament they also occasionally appear under 
the title of Nomos or Law. To the Jew, as already pointed 
out, the term Torah implied a teaching or instruction, and 
was therefore wide enough to embrace the whole of the 
Scriptures ”. 

In a certain manner it is extended even beyond the 
limits of the Scriptures. When certain Jewish Boswells 
apologized for observing the private life of their masters 
too: closely, they said : “ It is a Torah, which we are desirous 
of learning *.” In this sense it is used by another Rabbi, 
who maintained that even the everyday talk of the people 
in the Holy Land is a Torah (that is, it conveys an object- 


‘ Sanhedrin, 91b; see also Mechilta, 34b and gob. Cp. Blau, as 
above, pp. 16 and 17. 

2 See Schiirer’s Geschichte, II, 253, note 17, for the references from the 
New Testament. Following Weber (p. 79) Schiirer seizes the opportunity 
of making the remark that there is perhaps nothing more characteristic 
of the full appreciation of their importance on the part of the Jews 
than that they too (the Prophets and the Hagiographa) were not first 
of all to the Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, not 
books of edification or history, but were considered chiefly as Law, 
the substance of God’s claims upon his people. So far Schiirer, which of 
course only proves again to what misconception the rendering of Torah 
by Law must lead. Besides we find that the Rabbis had such speci- 
fication for the various books in the Bible as onxD mez’ Wo for the 
Exodus (see Blau, as above), mnan for Deuteronomy (see above), the 
Psalms again are called the Book of Praises or Hymn Book, whilst 
the whole of the Kethubin are the Books of Wisdom (Pesikta d’ R. 
Kahana, 158 b), whilst Isaiah was chiefly characterized as the ‘ work 
of consolation” (Baba Bathra, 14 a). 

* Berachoth, 62 a. 
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lesson). For the poor man in Palestine, when applying to 
his neighbour for relief, was wont to say, “Acquire for 
thyself merit, or strengthen and purify thyself” (by helping 
me)'; thus implying the old axiom—that the man in want 
is just as much performing an act of charity by receiving 
as his benefactor by giving. In the east of Europe you 
can, even to-day, hear a member of the congregation 
addressing his minister, “ Pray tell me some Torah.” The 
Rabbi would never answer him by reciting verses from the 
Bible, but would feel it incumbent on him to give him 
some spiritual or allegorical explanation of a verse from 
the Scriptures, or would treat him to some general remarks 
bearing upon morals and conduct. 

To return to Torah proper. It is the Torah as the sum 
total of the contents of revelation, without regard to any 
particular element in it, the Torah as a faith, that is so 
dear to the Rabbi. It is the Torah in this abstract sense, 
as a revelation and a promise, the expression of the wisdom 
of God, which is identified with the wisdom of Prov. viii, 
thus gaining, in the course of history, a pre-mundane exis- 
tence, which, so to speak, formed the design according to 
which God mapped out the world. Said Rabbi Hoshayah: 
“It is written of Wisdom, ‘Then (before the world was 
created) I was with him amon, and was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him.’ The word amon is to be 
read wman, meaning architect. For as a king employs an 
architect when he proposes to build a palace, and looks 
into his plans and designs to know where the various 
recesses and chambers shall be placed, so did God look 
into the Torah when he was about to create the world ’.” 
How far the idea is originally Jewish is not here the place 
to discuss. Nor is its meaning quite clear when subjected 


1 Lev. Rabbah, XXXIV. 

2 See Genesis Rabbah, I, and parallels. Cf. Bacher, Agada der Palistinen- 
sischen Amoréer, I, 107, and his references to Freudenthal and the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY, III, 357-60. See also Prof. Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, 
pp. 160-62, 
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to a strict analysis. One of the later commentators of the 
Midrash tries to connect it with the 7'’zimtzwm theory, that 
is, the limitation-mystery of the later Cabbalists, according 
to which the act of creation was an effluence of God’s 
ineffable goodness and mercy—when he withdrew himself 
into himself, and thus revealed from himself the universe. 
But it is not quite clear what part the Torah plays in this 
mystical system). As far as any definite meaning may be 
attached to such hazy and nebulous ideas, it may perhaps 
be reduced to this: that the Torah having been Jong des- 
tined to become a main factor in God’s government of the 
world, its creation must have been predesigned by God 
before he called the world into existence. In this sense 
the Torah is classed with other creations of God which are 
endowed with pre-mundane existence, as Israel, the throne 
of God (kingdom ?), the name of the Messiah, hell and 
paradise (or reward and punishment), and repentance*. With 
regard to repentance, the chapters of Rabbi Eliezer teach : 
“When God was designing the world he found no firm basis 
for it until he created the quality of repentance*,” The 
same thought of the impossibility of a world without 
a revelation may also have been present to the mind of 
the Jew when he spoke of the pre-mundane existence of 
the Torah. 

Plausible, however, as this explanation may be, it is 
a little too sober and would hardly account for that 
exaltation of the Torah, which is such a prominent feature 
in Jewish literature. As soon as the Torah was identified 
with the Wisdom of Proverbs, the mind did not rest satisfied 
with looking upon it as a mere condition for the existence 
of the world. Every connotation of the term Wisdom in the 
famous eighth chapter of Proverbs was invested with life 
and individuality. The Torah, by this same process, was 


! See wa wry to Genesis Rabbah, I. 

2 See Genesis Rabbah, I, § 4, and all the parallels given there, which 
are very varying. ; 

* See xv’12, IIT, and the notes of 57. 
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personified and endowed with a mystical life of its own, 
which emanates from God, yet is partly detached from 
him. Thus we find the Torah pleading for or against 
Israel, as on the occasion of the destruction of the Temple, 
when the Torah was called to give evidence against Israel, 
but desisted from it at the instance of Abraham, who said 
unto her, “My daughter, were not my children the only 
ones who received thee, when other nations refused to do 
so?!” Nay, even single letters of the alphabet are endowed 
with a separate life, enabling them to act the same part 
almost as the Torah*. The whole later mystical theory 
which degenerates into the combinations of letters to which 
the most important meaning is attached, takes its origin 
from these personifications. 

This notion of the personification of the Torah never 
hardened into an article of faith. Its influence is less felt 
in dogma than in literature, particularly in the legends and 
scriptural interpretations bearing on the subject of the 
revelation on Mount Sinai. We must, at least, consider 
them in their main features. 

First, the day of revelation is considered as the day on 
which earth was wedded to heaven. The barrier between 
them was removed by the fact that the Torah, the heavenly 
bride, the daughter of the Holy One, was wedded to Israel 
on that day *. The simile is carried further, and even the 
feature of the capture of the bride is not missing,—the 
verse in Ps. Ixviii. 19, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive,’ being interpreted as referring 
to Moses, who ascended to heaven and captured the Torah, 
in spite of the resistance of the angels, who were most 
reluctant to allow the Torah, the desirable treasure, to be 
taken away from among them‘. Indeed, our planet is con- 


? See nai ANI NNTYND. See also Lev. Rabbah, XIX, and parallels. 

* See Genesis Rabbah, I. Cp. Pesikta Rabbathi, 109 a. 

3 See Pesikta K., 104 b, and Exod. Rabbah, XXX, 5 and XXXIII, 7. 

* See Shabbath, 89 b; Pesikta Rabbathi, 98a and b, and Exod. Rabbah, 
XXVIII, and parallels. 
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stantly trembling lest Israel should imitate the example of 
their heathen neighbours, which would signify their doom 
to destruction. Hence the attention of the whole universe 
is directed to this glorious act. When God gave the Torah 
we read that the creatures of the firmament paused in their 
flight, those of the earth ventured not to lift up their 
voices, the waves of the boisterous seas ceased to roll, and 
the angels interrupted their eternal song of “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy ',”—heaven and earth listening to the good message. 
This listening of the universe suggests the universalistic 
feature of the Sinaitic revelation. Though magnifying 
Israel for their readiness to receive the Torah, and strongly 
blaming the Gentiles who refused to subject themselves to 
the word of God, so that a certain animosity comes down 
from Mount Sinai against the worshipper of idols *, these 
legends still betray a universalistic tendency as to the real 
and original purpose of the revelation. Thus with reference 
to Isa. xlv. 19, God is supposed to have said: “I have 
not spoken (the word of the revelation) in secret. I did not 
reveal it in hidden places and in dark places of the earth. 
I did not even postpone the giving of the Torah till Israel 
should enter into the Holy Land, lest Israel might claim it 
for themselves and say that the nations of the world have 
no share in it; (in other words, it was not God’s intention 
to make it a national religion). I gave it in open places, 
in the free desert, so that every man feeling the desire might 
receive it. Nor did I say first to the children of Jacob, 
‘Seek ye me*.’” For, as we read in other places, the Holy 
One came first to the sons of Esau and offered to them the 
Torah. These asked,“ What is written in it?” God answered, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” “We cannot accept it,” they rejoined, 


? Exod. Rabbah, XXIX. 2 Shabbath, 89 a. 

3 See Mechilta, 62a and 66b, the whole passage beginning 7172 1:7. 
The text is not quite correct. See yn to the passage, and cp. Bacher, 
yada der T., II, 164, note 1; and Aruch ed. Kohut, s.v. c222. See also 
Yalkut Machiri on Js., p. 156, reading oyn5 instead of o225. The MH. 
reads E12 MIT JNO VAN? NOX PME HMw? Nd ep. Wn. 
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“killing being our profession,” Other nations objected 
to it on account of the seventh and eighth commandments, 
immorality and the appropriation of other men’s possessions 
being the purposes of their lives, and the motive-springs 
of their actions, and so they said: “ For the knowledge of 
thy ways, we have no desire—give thy Torah to thy people!.” 

It is rather characteristic of these legends, which probably 
reflect the attitude of the Rabbis towards the missionary 
enterprises of their time, that it is chiefly the moral part of 
the decalogue to which the nations objected. Esau is broad 
enough for general principles and will admit the Jewish 
God into his pantheon, if he submit to the process of 
accommodation and evolution so that he can share his 
honours with other gods. Esau objected to the “ Do nots.” 
These were too definite to allow of a wide interpretation 
in which the wisdom of Edom excelled, and might thus 
interfere with Esau’s calling, his gladiators, his legions, 
and the policy of his procurators. 

Thus Mount Sinai becomes the place in which God 
reveals himself to the world, and Israel undertakes the 
terrible responsibility of bearing witness to this fact. “If 
you will not make known my divinity to the nations of the 
world, even at the cost of your lives, you shall suffer for 
this iniquity,” said God?. By this acceptance of the Torah, 
Israel made peace between God and his world °, the ultimate 
end being that its influence will reach the heathen too, and 
all the Gentiles will one day be converted to the worship 
of God‘; for the Torah “is not the Torah of the Priests, 
nor the Torah of the Levites, nor the Torah of the Israelites, 
but the Torah of Man (Torath ha-Adam), whose gates are 
open to receive the righteous nation which keepeth the 


5» 


truth and those who are good and upright in their hearts’. 


1 See Mechilta, ibid.; Sifre, 142 b sn nN, IIL; Pesikta Rabbathi, 99 b, 
and parallels. 

2 See Lev. Rabbah, VI, and commentaries. 

% Gen. Rabbah, LXVI. ‘ See Berachoth, 54 b. 

5 Torath Kohanim, 86 b. 
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Another important feature in these legends and interpre- 
tations is the fact that the revelation was an act of grace 
and the effluence of God’s goodness. When the princes 
of the world heard the thunders and lightnings which 
accompanied the revelation they were frightened, thinking 
the world was to pass through another judgment as it did 
in the days of the deluge, whereupon they consulted their 
prophet Balaam. He calmed their fears, saying: “ Fear 
not, ye kings, he who rests in heaven has revealed himself to 
his children in his glory and his mercy. He has appeared, to 
give to his beloved people Torah, wisdom and instruction’, 
and to bless them with strength and peace?.” In another 
passage it is stated that God appeared on this occasion in 
the aspect of an instructing Elder, full of merey*. Like 
rain and light, the Torah was a gift from heaven of which 
the world is hardly worthy, but which is indispensable 
to its maintenance *. 

The gift was a complete one, without any reserve 
whatever. Nothing of the Torah, God assures Israel, was 
kept back in heaven®. All that follows is only a matter 
of interpretation. The principle held by the Rabbis was 
that the words of the Torah “are fruitful and multiply ®.” 
Thus the conviction could ripen that everything wise and 
good, be it ethical or ceremonial in its character, the effect of 
which would be to strengthen the cause of religion, was at 
least potentially contained in the Torah. Hence the famous 
adage, that everything which any student will teach at any 
future time, was already communicated to Moses on the 
Mount Sinai, as also the injunction that any acceptable 
truth, though discovered by an insignificant man in Israel 
should be considered of as high authority as if it had 
emanated from a great sage or prophet or even from Moses 
himself. It requires but an earnest religious mind to 


’ See Pesikta Rabbathi, 95 a. * See Sifre, 142 b. 
* See Mechilta, 66 b. ' Gen. Rabbah, VI. 
5 Deut. Rabbah, VIII. ° See Chagigah, 3b. 
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discover all truth there’. For the Torah came down from 
heaven with all the necessary instruments: humility, 
righteousness and uprightness—and even her reward was 
in her*. And man has only to apply these tools to find in 
the Torah peace, strength, life, light, bliss, happiness, joy 
and freedom °. 

The Torah was, in short, all things to all men. To the 
Theosophist, who had already come under the sway of 
Hellenistic influences, it was the very expression of God's 
wisdom, which would, as far as itis consistent with Biblical 
notions, elevate it into an emanation of God’s essence, and 
endow it with a pre-mundane existence, reaching almost 
to infinity. To the mystical poet, with his love for the 
picturesque, it was the heavenly bride adorned with all the 
virtues which only heaven could bestow on her, at whose 
presentation to Israel the whole universe rejoiced, for her 
touch with mankind meant the wedding of heaven to earth. 
What, then, could the poor mortal do better than to learn 
to know her and to fall in love with her? 

To the great majority of the Rabbis who retained their 
sober sense and cared more about what God requires us 
to be than about knowing what he is, the Torah was 
simply the manifestation of God’s will, revealed to us for 
our good ; the pedagogue, as the Rabbis expressed it *, who 
educates God’s creatures. The occupation with the Torah 
was, according to the Rabbis, less calculated to produce 
schoolmen and jurists than saints and devout spirits. 
“Whosoever labours in the Torah for its own sake, merits 
many things....he is called friend, beloved, a lover of 
God, a lover of mankind; it clothes him in meekness and 
fear (of God), and fits him to become righteous, pious and 


1 Sifre, 79 b. 2 Deut. Rabbah, ibid. 

3 See Pesikta K., 105b; Mechilta, 36b, 47a; Sifre, 82b and 83b; Exod. 
Rabbah, XXXVI. 

* See Gen. Rabbah, I. Cp. nbary nbn oy max ke. by R. Papo 27 73 
on the mn prp pe 3b and 4a, the passage given there from the Mechilta, 
and Ishmael. 
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upright ; it keeps him far from sin, brings him towards the 
side of virtue and gives him sovereignty and dominion and 
discerning judgment. To him the secrets of the Torah are 
revealed; he becomes a never-failing fountain, he grows 
modest and long-suffering, forgives insults and is exalted 
above all things!” On the other hand his individualism 
does not make him exclusive, his freedom does not involve 
the subjection of others, the world rejoices in him, for he 
enriches it with sound knowledge, understanding and 
strength*. His life is one continuous mourning for the 
glory of God and the glory of Israel (at present obscured) 
and a constant longing for their salvation*®, whilst his 
activity (a continuation of the revelation) is making peace 
between heaven and earth*. In sooth Israel has recognized 
the strength (or the secret) of the Torah; therefore, they 
said: “ We forsake not God and his Torah, as it is said: 
‘I sat down under his shadow with great delight and his 


fruit was sweet to my taste’ (Song of Songs, ii. 3) °.” 

In fine, to the Jew the Torah was anything but a curse. 
He understood how to find out the sweetness and the light 
of it and of the Law which formed a part of it. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
? See mr po? paw and 9” ’p w”aqn. 2 np, ibid. 


5 See 7’p 7’~in. * Sanhedrin, 99 b. 
5 See Exod. Rabbah, XVII. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE HISTORY OF SPINOZISM. 


Ir one would realize, by the most striking example, the 
various views that may be entertained of great men and 
their works, one must study the history of Spinoza and his 
teaching. Ever since he appeared on the scene and began 
to beat out a new path in the domain of thought, praise 
and blame, veneration and depreciation have fallen to his 
lot to an unusual degree. In the two centuries which have 
passed since his death, his name becomes the shibboleth of 
contending theories of the universe, and ever as the one or 
the other gains the upper hand, the highest admiration for 
his system alternates with the most scornful contempt for 
it. Even at the present day the contest around the teach- 
ing of Spinoza is not at an end. Just as once the bravest 
of the Greeks fought round the arms of Achilles, so now 
we find the most celebrated thinkers at variance with each 
other concerning the intellectual heritage which Spinoza 
bequeathed. It is worth while to investigate somewhat 
closely this continual ebb and flow of opinion for and 
against Spinoza, and thus to discharge at least one part of 
the task, which the history of philosophy has hitherto 
avoided. 

I. 


The happiness which springs from being known and 
loved by honest friends of truth, from forming their minds 
and perfecting their morals by frank exchange of thought : 
this, as is evident from his letters, Spinoza was by no 
means slow to appreciate. He was also animated by the 
desire to gain a hearing for his doctrines, and to secure 
their diffusion, among those who were capable of compre- 
hending them. But being free from all small feeling, he 

VOL. VIII. c 
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never yielded to the mere vain striving after fame and 
glory, after popularity and universal recognition. He 
showed by the very form which he gave to his philo- 
sophical writings, and especially to his chief work, the 
Ethics, that his object was not to write for the great mass 
of people, but for the learned few; to the understanding 
of the masses he made not the smallest concessions. He 
knew very well that “whoever wishes to teach any doctrine 
to a whole nation—to say nothing of the whole human 
race,—and who desires to be understood by all, must 
prove his subject by experience alone, and must adapt his 
reasons and explanations chiefly to the understanding of 
the common people, who form the greater portion of the 
human race. But he must not develop his arguments 
with close connexion or present his expositions with strict 
regard to continuity; otherwise he will write only for 
scholars, that is, he will be understood only by the very 
small minority of men'.” And, indeed, whoever has but 
cast a glance at the Hthics of Spinoza and at the stiff 
mathematical structure of its ideas, which is an object of 
awe even to many a scholar, perceives that Spinoza had no . 
thought of appealing to the masses when he wrote his 
masterpiece, but that “he wished to be understood only by 
the very small minority of men.” His general attitude 
corresponds entirely with this position. He warns his 
friends to whom he sends the Short Tractate, not to com- 
municate its contents to any first comer, but only to those 
of whom they know for certain that it “will tend to their 
happiness.” In the preface to the T'’ractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, he declares still more emphatically how little he 
desires that that book should become popular. “I know 
that it is as impossible to remove superstition from the 
common people as fear; I know further that firmness with 
the mass of people is obstinacy, and that in dealing out 
praise and blame, they are not guided by reason, but are 


Tract. Theol.-Polit., V, 37. 
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transported by passion. Hence I do not invite the 
populace or those who are controlled by the same emotions 
as the populace, to read this book. Indeed I would rather 
that they should leave it quite unnoticed, than that they 
should become troublesome by wrongly interpreting its 
meaning, and not only do no good to themselves but 
injure others.” 

But it was not only his mean opinion of the common 
people that prevented him from striving after popularity. 
He lacked the quality which alone could lead to such 
striving, viz. ambition. It is entirely in accordance with 
his innermost being when he remarks in his Ethics: “ He 
who desires to assist other people either by advice or by 
deed, will strive to win their love, and not to draw them 
into admiration, in the hope that his teaching may be 
named after him!.” And for this reason he published only 
one book under his own name, and that one contains the 
principles not of his own, but of the Cartesian philosophy. 
Of his other works, though some of them are free from 
elements that provoke opposition, only one appeared in his 
life-time, and that was published anonymously, viz. the 
Theologico-political Tractate. And it is clear from the 
instructions which he gave his friends shortly before his 
death, that this cautiousness is not due solely to his fear of 
a conflict with the authorities of the state. He gives them 
permission to have his posthumous works printed, but not 
to mention the name of the author, “ because,” as the 
literal quotation from the Hthics runs, “he did not wish 
that his tenets should be named after him.” He knew 
that his thoughts would live on eternally; the name of 
their author might perish. Just as he had lived in calm 
seclusion, so he wished to vanish and be forgotten after 
his death. 

Fate has decided otherwise than he had thought and 
wished. Even in his life-time he enjoyed abundant honour 


' Ethics, IV, app. ¢ 25. 
C2 
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and fame; though his philosophy did not gain the assent 
of that learned minority, for whom above all he wrote. 
After his death his name was in every one’s mouth, but. his 
philosophy was misinterpreted and distorted. None of the 
great thinkers of Germany, England, and France ranged 
themselves on his side; we must seek for his followers 
among those whom he disdained, among the Protestant 
clergy and that humbler class whom he regarded as not 
ripe for scientific knowledge. It is not till a hundred 
years after his death, that we find in the European world 
a real understanding of his teaching. 

Spinoza had scarcely attained to manhood when a num- 
ber of young men flocked round him, who were animated 
with a burning eagerness to assimilate and propagate his 
doctrines?. Then, when the Principia Philosophiae Car- 
tesianae had appeared, and other works in the hand- 
writing of the philosopher were passed from hand to hand; 
when also in the year 1670 the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus was published and the name of the author could 
not remain long concealed beneath the veil of anonymity, 
the fame of Spinoza penetrated far beyond the quiet retreat 
in which he had taken refuge: far, too, beyond the borders 
of his native land. 

Shortly after the publication of the Principia, Spinoza 
wrote that he was scarcely any longer his own master, so 
many were the friends who came to visit him. Stoupe, 
a French colonel, who in the year 1673 wrote a book 
entitled Religio Hollandorum, relates in it that Spinoza 
had become an object of universal curiosity. “Ce Spinoza,” 
he says, “vit dans ce pays; il a demeuré quelque temps 
& la Hage ov il était visité par tous les esprits curieux 
et méme par des filles de qualité, qui se piquent d’avoir 
esprit au-dessus de leur sexe. Ses sectateurs n’osent pas 


’ Regarding Spinoza’s circle of friends, see especially Epist. 9 and 26 
(8 ed. Hag.) and end of the Tract. Brevis. Stoupe’s account, which I have 
not read in the original, is given by Jenichen in Hist. Spinozismi, p. 56, and 
by A. v. d. Linde in his Benedictus Spinoza, Bibliografie, p. 19. 
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se découvrir,” &c. But not only did men and women of 
polite society seek out Spinoza in his seclusion, but the 
best men of Holland were counted among his friends 
—men like the noble statesman Jan de Witt, the 
great physicist Huyghens, and the excellent philologist 
Isaac Voss. From England came Oldenburg, the secretary 
of the Royal Society, to seek instruction from the hermit 
of Rhynsburg, and he was the means of effecting an 
acquaintance between Spinoza and the greatest chemist 
of that time, Robert Boyle. In France, the atheistical 
epicureans, who were then a rather numerous body, 
thought that they had in Spinoza a fellow-thinker. One 
of them, the poet d’Hénault, made a journey to Holland 
on purpose to make Spinoza’s acquaintance. The latter, 
however, as Bayle informs us, did not think much of the 
Frenchman, whose frivolous view of life was very remote 
from his own lofty outlook upon the world. 

Of Germans, Tschirnhausen and Leibniz may be men- 
tioned as having sought out Spinoza and as having main- 
tained a scientific intercourse with him. But the respect 
which his name enjoyed in Germany, is best proved by the 
“call” which emanated from Carl Ludwig, the enlightened 
Electoral Prince of the Palatinate, after he had read 
Spinoza’s Principia Philosophiae Cartesianae'. He 
offered the spectacle-grinder of the Hague a professor- 
ship at the University of Heidelberg. Spinoza declined 
the offer, for the outward splendour of an honourable 
position would not have sufficed to compensate him for 
the loss of his independence. 

We see that Spinoza had attained to that which he had 
never striven to gain, viz, great celebrity ; but the recog- 
nition of his doctrines did not keep pace with the renown 
of his name. Of all the distinguished scholars, philologists, 
naturalists, and philosophers, who lived in the time of 
Spinoza, there is not one who would have acknowledged 


’ Chevracana, part II, p. 99 in Paulus’ Benedictus de Spinoza, Opera I, 


p. Xxiii. 
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himself Spinoza’s disciple. And even among the men just 
named who visited, knew, and highly esteemed Spinoza, 
who corresponded with him on the most varied scientific 
subjects, and who sought enlightenment on the meaning 
of his philosophy, even among these there is not one who 
would have liked to hear himself called a Spinozist. 
Malebranche read Spinoza’s works and often quoted them ; 
his mystical teaching, derived from the sources from which 
Spinoza drew, comes very near to Spinoza’s doctrine of 
Universal Substance. But he indignantly rejects the re- 
proach of Spinozism, which Mairan, Fénelon, and others had 
cast at him, and his disparaging expressions sound harsh 
to the point of unworthy rudeness, when he speaks of 
Spinoza as this “misé¢rable athée,’ the “méchant esprit,” 
and of his “ chimére épouvantable et ridicule.” 

Again, Henry More, like Spinoza and Malebranche, was 
led to the adoption of his philosophical system through the 
study of neo-Platonism and of Descartes, and he comes 
even nearer to Spinoza than Malebranche in his conception 
of space, which, like Spinoza, he regards as an attribute of 
the Deity. But this does not prevent him from strongly | 
emphasizing his remoteness from Spinoza and from dis- 
claiming the latter’s theological and metaphysical views in 
a harsh piece of criticism '. 

Leibniz not only stood on terms of personal intercourse 
with Spinoza and carried on a correspondence with him, 
but also read and studied his books with great eagerness, 
both the earlier works and those which appeared after 
his death. And in the course of the development of his 
philosophy, which extended over years and decades, there 
was certainly one phase in which, according to his own 
confession, he inclined towards Spinozism’. But this phase 
was of short duration. In the period that follows, he turns 


? Henrici Mori Epist. altera in Opera philos., 1, p. 563, ed. 1679. 
? This has been shown by L. Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza, p. 27; his other 
assertions on the relation of the two thinkers are, on the contrary, very 


disputable. 
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away with more and more definiteness from Spinoza’s 
mechanical Pantheism, and seeks to widen the breach 
which separates his own philosophy from Spinoza’s to the 
point of absolute opposition. In this, however, he does not 
quite succeed, for even the later form of his philosophic 
teaching exhibits numerous points of contact with 
Spinoza’s. Nevertheless he succeeded in carefully obliter- 
ating every trace of the friendly intercourse which once 
existed between him and the notorious Jew, as he calls 
him!, 

The philosophy of Walter von Tschirnhausen comes yet 
nearer to Spinoza’s teaching. He seems to have aimed at 
realizing the ideal which Spinoza, in his self-effacement, 
had formed of the relation of the teacher to his pupils. 
Tschirnhausen’s work, Medicina Mentis, clearly shows the 
influence of Spinoza’s doctrine of Cognition, but the name 
of the man to whom he is indebted for a considerable 
portion of his ideas is not once mentioned by him. Thus 
Spinoza’s teaching continues to live a kind of impersonal 
life in the work of the pupil after the death of the master— 
exactly as the latter at his death had wished. Yet it 
cannot escape the attentive reader of the Medicina Mentis, 
that it is after all only the outer shell of Spinozism that 
we here encounter, and that Tschirnhausen is quite as 
unfriendly towards its inner kernel as Leibniz. 

But what is true of Tschirnhausen may be stated still 
more emphatically of the admirable scholars who, like 


1 Otium Hannoveranum, p. 221, ed. 1737. It is worthy of remark that 
Leibniz’s dissenting criticism of Spinoza had come before the notice of 
several of the latter’s antagonists, and was repeated by them. Jacob 
Thomasius, Leibniz’s teacher, was the first who published a polemical 
work against Spinoza’s Theologico-political Tractate. To him Leibniz 
writes as follows, in January, 1672—the words had been communicated 
to him by Graevius (Spinoza, Epist., p. 184, ed. Land): “Spinoza Judaeus 
droauvaywyos ob opinionum monstra” (Epist. ad div., III, p. 63), The same 
words are used by Musaeus, perhaps the most important of the older 
opponents of Spinoza, in his Dissertation on the Tractate (p. 1), and by 
Kortholt, in his work De Trib. Impost., p. 75. 
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Huyghens, Vossius, and Boyle, stood in the most friendly 
relations with Spinoza. They held in esteem the character 
and mind of the great thinker, but the scientific and reli- 
gious convictions of these empirics differed too widely 
from the opinions of Spinoza to allow of his philosophy 
exercising a lasting influence upon them. 

There were but a few unimportant men who were 
faithful followers of Spinoza in his life-time: men like 
Simon de Vries, who died young, or the versatile physician 
Ludwig Meyer, or the Mennonite merchant Jarrig Jellis, or 
like Saint-Glain first captain, then editor of a newspaper, 
or the jurist Adrian Koerbagh, and some others of their 
standing—none of them philosophers by profession, but 
philosophic dilettants'. But these could not form a school, 
they could not win the assent of contemporaries to a system 
so sharply combated as Spinoza’s, or prevent the storm 
which broke over him and his doctrines even in his 
life-time, 


II. 


Spinoza learned, at two widely-separated periods, what 
terrible power was still in his day wielded by religious - 
fanaticism and theological intolerance. First in the year 
1656, when “on account of his bad teachings and actions” 
he was excommunicated, expelled from the communion of 
Judaism, and driven from his home by the magistrate 
of Amsterdam. How dreadful sound the words with 
which the seceder was excommunicated and anathe- 
matized?: “According to the decision of the angels 
and the judgment of the saints, with the sanction of 
the holy God and the whole congregation, we excom- 


' The above-mentioned persons are all well known, except the last two. 
With respect to St.-Glain, the translator of the Tract. theol.-polit., ef. Des 
Maizeaux on Bayle, Op. iv, p. 46, and Baumgarten, Nachrichten, I, p. 69 a. 
Koerbagh is the author of a work founded upon Spinozistic principles, and 
entitled : Een Ligt Schijnende in Duystere Plaatsen om te verligten de voornaamste 
saaken der Godsgeleertheyd en Godsdienst, Amsterdam, 1668 and 1711. 

2 Van Viloten, Bened. de Spinoza, Opp. Suppl., p. 290. 
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municate, expel, curse, and execrate Baruch de Espinoza 
before the holy books and the six hundred and thirteen 
commandments which are contained in them, with the ban 
which Joshua decreed upon Jericho, with the curse which 
Elisha pronounced over the children, and with all the execra- 
tions which are written in the Law. Cursed be he by day 
and cursed be he by night, cursed be he when he lieth down 
and cursed be he when he riseth up, cursed be he when 
he goeth out and cursed be he when he cometh in. May 
God never forgive him! His anger and his passion shall 
be kindled against this man, on whom rest all the curses 
and execrations which are written in the Holy Scriptures. 
..+ No one shall have intercourse with him, either by 
speech or in writing, no one may do him a favour, no one 
be together with him beneath the same roof or within four 
ells, no one read a book which he has composed or 
written.” 

There is something which rouses our indignation in 
seeing this kind of religious hatred practised by a com- 
munity, the members of which had almost all but lately 
escaped from the most terrible religious persecution. They 
were Marranos or descendants of Marannos ; either in their 
own persons or in those of their fathers and brothers, 
they had learnt to know the misery and the horrors of 
religious fanaticism in the torture-chambers of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the dungeons of the Portuguese ecclesiastical 
tribunals. Only a short time before had they begun to 
breathe the freer air of the Netherlands. And now they 
themselves punish with proscription and excommunication, 
with curses and denunciations, a man whom no one could 
accuse of sordid conduct or of any offence against morality 
and law, against whom no other charge could be brought 
but that he thought otherwise, more freely about his 
faith than his co-religionists, and that he ordered his life 
accordingly. And indeed the ban which fell upon Spinoza’s 
head has not infrequently been regarded as a proof of the 
persecuting spirit of Judaism, and sentence has been 
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pronounced upon the council of the Amsterdam congrega- 
tion as upon a band of fanatics. If, indeed, we judge of 
the procedure of this congregational council in the light 
of our views on the freedom of thought and belief, we can 
scarcely find a word of blame which would be severe 
enough. But their excuse is the spirit of their time and 
of their environment. The Jewish congregations of the 
Middle Ages and of modern times, though animated by 
a jealous care that the inner sanctuary of their religion 
should be untouched by any strange breath, have yet 
always adapted themselves in externals to the manners 
and customs of their environment. As with their dress, 
dwellings, and entize conduct of life, so also in the relations 
of the individual towards the collective body, they regu- 
lated their habits essentially according to the ideas and 
laws prevalent in the land in which they dwelt. They 
were lenient and indulgent in matters of faith under the 
enlightened Mohammedan rule: they were intolerant 
under the fanatical Christian nations of the Middle Ages. 
Similarly in the seventeenth century, they followed the 
example of the nations among which they lived. The 
period was far removed from religious toleration. In Spain — 
and Portugal religious error was still regarded as a crime 
worthy of death; there the prisons of the Inquisition were 
still filled with suspects, and year after year the flames 
consumed the bodies of the hapless people who had been 
declared heretics. Even in Protestant countries—in Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Switzerland, Sweden—no real 
freedom of belief was yet known, and no toleration was 
extended to unbelievers. Perhaps the most instructive 
example of the intolerance of this period is afforded by 
the Protestant settlers in America, who, driven from Europe 
on account of their faith, had themselves scarcely escaped 
persecution, when they persecuted all who differed from 
them with fearful cruelty. 

In the Netherlands there was in a certain sense more 
tolerance. Jews and Dissenters were not only allowed 
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to live in the country; they were also granted, within 
certain limits, the free exercise of their religion. Yet here 
too a rigid religious coercion fettered the members of the 
ruling Church, and suffered no loosening of religious bond- 
age. The seventeenth century is filled with the persecutions 
which befel heretics and sectaries in the Netherlands. 
Hugo de Grot and Oldenbarneveld are witnesses for this; 
so, too, are the Arminians, who were forbidden by the 
Synod of Dordrecht to hold Divine worship, and whose 
ministers were driven into exile. Philosophy, too, and 
the philosophers were by no means free in the Netherlands. 
Descartes had to thank the intercession of the French 
ambassador for his escape from imprisonment and banish- 
ment; his philosophy, on the other hand, did not escape 
proscription. In the same year in which the Jewish 
community excommunicated Spinoza, the second Synod 
of Dordrecht issued a prohibition against reading and 
propagating the works of Descartes. Geulincz was com- 
pelled on account of heretical teachings to give up his 
professorship at Lowen and to flee to Leyden, and he 
would have perished in misery had not the Cartesian 
Heidanus taken pity upon him. As late as 16go, the 
Synod of Amsterdam declared as false and pernicious the 
doctrine that the magistrates do not possess the right to 
suppress heresy by force. 

It is not to be wondered at that the rulers of the Jewish 
community imitated the examples, which the ecclesiastical 
and political authorities of the freest country of Europe set 
them, and that they on their part strove to protect the 
purity of their faith by solemn excommunications. The 
formula which was employed against Spinoza is indeed 
absolutely barbarous; it was, however, prescribed by 
ancient legal directions, and was not to be softened for 
the sake of the heretic. 

Moreover, the ban seems to have exerted but a small 
effect on Spinoza’s external life. He enjoyed as before the 
respect of the best men of his native country. Christian 
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and Jewish! friends of science carried on intercourse with 
him in the most unconstrained and friendly way. He lived 
unmolested in the immediate neighbourhood of Amsterdam, 
and went as often as he wished to Amsterdam itself. 
Moreover, the Jewish writers who towards the end of the 
seventeenth century developed an extraordinary activity, 
hardly took any notice of their famous co-religionist who 
had fallen under the ban?. But that the curse which was 
pronounced upon him, and the forced separation from his 
father and brothers and sisters, from friends and relatives, 
inflicted a wound upon his heart which had not healed 
many years later, is shown by the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, which was not published till 1670. It is alleged 
that this treatise contains portions of the Vindication, which 
Spinoza wrote immediately after the ban had been pro- 
nounced upon him. This accounts for the irritated tone 
of the Tractatus. It is not the passionless thinker, free 
from prejudice, such as he usually is, that speaks to us 
here, but the deeply embittered, unjust, grudging opponent 
of Judaism*. Spinoza was after all a man; and it is 
conceivable, though not justifiable, that human rancour at 
the injustice done him found expression in a work, the: 
first planning of which falls into the period of his ex- 
communication. 

If, however, a more modern inquirer is right in his data 
regarding the works of Spinoza, and we should have to 
assume that the 7'’ractatus Brevis was finished before the 
year 1656, then the only possible hypothesis would be 
that the opinions expressed in this work were the “bad 
teachings,” on account of which, as the formula of excom- 


’ Greiffencrantz in Kortholt De Trib. Imp. Magnis, Praef.: Judaeis etiam 
domestico usu non semper inderdixit ; van Vloten, Spinoza, p. 29. To letter 
49 (43 ed. Hag.), which was formerly believed to have been addressed to 
Isaac Orobio, it is no longer permissible to refer, since the real addressee 
is Johann Oosten. Cf. Ben. de Spinoza, opp. II, pp. v and 169, ed. Hag. 

? Graetz, Hist. of the Jews, vol. X, p. xi. 

* This has been proved by M. Joél’s learned Examination of the Theol.- 
Polit, Tractatus (Breslau, 1870). 
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munication asserts, Spinoza was accused and sentenced. 
But this assumption is without foundation. Neither this 
nor any other work of Spinoza which is known to us was 
composed before 16561: it must therefore have been oral 
utterances, for which Spinoza was brought to account, and 
fur this assertion, indeed, we have the testimony of the 
philosopher’s biographers. 


Til. 


With the publication of the Theologico-political Tractate 
begins a second period of heresy-hunting and calumniation. 
This phase is not introduced by a single event taking deep 
hold of Spinoza’s life, like the decreeing of the ban in the 
year 1656, but it is filled with a long series of violent, often 
savage and malicious, attacks upon the candid opponent of 
the orthodox doctrine of the church. 

Spinoza had in this work expressed the freest and boldest 
views concerning God and nature, liberty and necessity, 
the Bible and revelation, church and state. His opinions 
contradicted, with great asperity, all theological and philo- 
sophie systems prevailing in the seventeenth century. 
Religion appeared to be threatened in her deepest 
foundations. Christianity and Judaism, Scholasticism 
and Cartesianism were attacked in equal measure. What 
wonder that all sects and schools united in condemnation 
of the dangerous book? Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
disciples of the later scholasticism and of Descartes, 
theologians, philologists, and physicians, Dutch, Germans, 
French, and English, vied with each other in the rejection 
and repudiation of the Tvractate as of a mischievous, 
heretical, unscrupulous work, which denied the Deity, 
destroyed the true faith, uprooted morality, and hence 
undermined the stability and welfare of the state. 


1 Spinoza would hardly have used christological terminology before his 
expulsion from the Jewish community, as he does in Tract. Brev., I, ¢. 9. 


II, ¢. 22. 
* 
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Searcely had a few months elapsed since the T’ractate 
had appeared—without mention of the author, and with 
a false place of issue—when two German professors, Jacob 
Thomasius (the teacher of Leibniz) and Friedrich Rappolt, 
thundered against the anonymous author of the “ blasphe- 
mous Tractate” and his “insane love of innovation.” So 
quickly did the news of this interesting, infamous book, as 
well as the book itself, penetrate into the very heart of 
Germany. But Rappolt and Thomasius were not antago- 
nists of equal standing with Spinoza; their works were 
without effect. The States-General! promulgated an order 
which attached Spinoza’s work, and forbade its further 
propagation. But in vain. For there appeared three 
further impressions of the T'ractate, which, however, did 
not purport to be new editions, but faithfully copied the 
first edition, and all exhibited the date 1670. These testify 
to the tremendous sensation which the book created, and 
this is further shown by the fact that in the years 1673-74 
four new editions could be prepared in Amsterdam and 
Leyden. Only one of them, however, is printed with the 
proper title; the three others are smuggled through under 
a false flag as innocent historical or medical works. It is ° 
from this time that the real battle against Spinoza begins. 
If Thomasius, Rappolt, and some other opponents had in 
the years 1670-71 attacked the author of the 7’vractate in 
tractlets, noisy speeches, and letters, the fighting was now 
carried on by means of weighty treatises and huge, learned 
books. In the single year 1674 no fewer than five scholars 
published refutations of the Tractate: Jacob Vateler, the 
preacher of the Remonstrants in the Hague, Regner von 
Mansfeld, Professor of Theology, Musaeus, Professor of 


? According to epist. 47 (44, ed. Hag.) not before Feb., 1671. But in 
April, 1671, the prohibition had already been promulgated, as Graevius’ 
letter to Leibniz (Leibniz’s Phil. Writings, I, p. 115) shows. This pro- 
hibition is also mentioned by Stoupe, Relig. des Holland. (in Jenichen, Hist, 
Spin., Leenhof, p. 51), and J. Braun, Vera Belgarum Relig. (in Jenichen, ibid.). 
Comp. also Spinoza, Opp. IT, p. 184, ed. Hag. 
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Theology in Jena, Spitzelius, Lutheran preacher in Rotter- 
dam, and William Blyenbergh, a merchant who dabbled in 
philosophy, and who, at an earlier period, had put Spinoza’s 
patience to the severest test by his importunate questions. 
During the succeeding three years Johann Bredenberg, 
Franciscus Cuper, Pierre Poiret, Lambert Velthuysen, ap- 
pear upon the arena, the last-named, an opponent whom 
even Spinoza held in respect, and whose arguments he 
thought alone worthy of refutation’. What the other 
opponents lacked in argument, most of them made up in 
severity, even barbarity, of judgment upon the “most 
godless of all writers,’ and his “absurd, pernicious, and 
poisonous book.” One of the best of these hostile works 
is a treatise by Musaeus, the Jena professor. In this book 
Spinoza is described as “a man of bold countenance, fanatical 
and estranged from all religion.” The following judgment 
is passed upon the 7'ractate: “He (Spinoza) has left no 
mental faculty, no cunning, no art untried, in order to 
conceal his fabrication beneath a brilliant veil, so that we 
may with good reason doubt whether among the great 
number of those whom the devil himself has hired for the 
destruction of all human and divine right, there is one 
to be found who has been more zealous in the work of 
corruption than this traitor who was born to the great 
injury of the church and to the harm of the state *.” 
All these outbreaks of religious fanaticism failed to rob 
Spinoza of the cheerful composure which seldom left him 
throughout his life. When he met with Mansfeld’s libel 
in a bookshop, and had cursorily glanced at it, he wrote 
to his friend Jarrig Jellis: “I have seen in a bookseller’s 
window the book which the Professor of Utrecht has 
written against my work, and from the little I read of it 
through that opportunity, I perceived that it does not 
deserve to be read, still less to be answered. Therefore 
I pay no regard to the book and its author. But I said 
' Ep. 48, 49, 75 (42, 43, 69). 


* Musaeus, Tract. Theol.-Polit, ad veritatis lancem examinatus, pp. 1, 2. 
’ > Pp. Ty 
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to myself with a smile, how precisely the most ignorant 
are usually also the most impudent, and the most ready 
to rush into print?.” 

Spinoza, indeed, could not be an impartial judge in his 
own cause, yet the majority of those who have given an 
account of his life are still at the present time no less 
severe than he in their judgment. The authors of these 
attacks are declared to be ignorant, narrow-minded, malicious 
fanatics, who were incapable of estimating the greatness of 
their opponent, and who did not even make the attempt to 
understand his teaching. These verdicts, however, are not 
just. There were some very learned, clear-sighted, and 
well-intentioned men among Spinoza’s opponents. Most of 
them were unquestionably most profoundly convinced of 
the pernicious tendency of Spinoza’s T'ractate, and believed 
that they served religion and the good of the state, by 
attacking the dangerous book with the sharpest weapons 
at their disposal, and by bringing about, if possible, its 
suppression. Religiously biassed, as they almost all were, 
they did not know that the spirit of a great modern epoch 
spoke to them out of the 7’ractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
the spirit of unprejudiced research, of scientific inde- 
pendence, of sober criticism, the spirit which quakes 
before no authority, not even before Bible and dogma, and 
which recognizes no higher tribunal than clear, impartial, 
self-consistent thought. To the children of the nineteenth 
century, to whom freedom of thought and belief, the inde- 
pendence of knowledge, and even the toleration of religious 
error have become current notions, Spinoza appears as one 
of the most conspicuous among those intellectual champions, 
who saw the value of religion not in unintelligible dogmas 
and meaningless ceremonies, but in its purifying and hal- 
lowing influence upon our will and action, who sought to 
free political life from the interference of priestly power, 
and who claimed the free use of reason as an inalienable 


1 Epist. 50. 
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human right. It would be unfair to demand of Spinoza’s 
contemporaries a similar estimation of the man and of his 
life's work. For the seventeenth century still lay entirely 
beneath the fetters of religious and scientific bondage. 
Dogmas still governed every department of theoretical and 
practical life; “holy theology,” to use Bacon’s language, 
“was still regarded as the acme of all human intellectual 
activity, as its haven and resting-place.” The Reformation 
had won back one of the rights of which the Middle Ages 
had robbed research, the right of free study of the Bible. 
But before the word of the Bible the reformers had made 
a halt, and even this right was insecure amid the strife of 
wrangling churches. It is true that through the action 
of some of the numerous Protestant sects, the Quakers, 
Arminians, Socinians, &c., some milder elements had been 
engrafted upon the stern system of traditional church 
doctrine ; true that the philosophy of a Descartes, a Hobbes, 
and a Herbert of Cherbury came into collision with this 
or that religious conviction; nevertheless in spite of all 
the attacks of philosophic doubters and heterodox sects, 
the rock of Catholic and Protestant theology remained 
unshaken ; unshaken stood the belief in the divinity of the 
Bible, the truth of prophecy, the correctness of the doctrines 
concerning God and man which are contained in Holy 
Writ. And now came an anonymous writer, who later on 
emerged to view as a spectacle-grinder expelled from the 
Jewish community, and attacked all these fundamental 
articles of the prevailing faith, partly in open words, 
partly with ill-concealed hostility. He regarded and ex- 
plained the Bible as a profane work. He looked upon the 
prophets as ordinary men, and their predictions as lively 
pictures of the imagination. A suspension of the order of 
nature by means of a miracle he declared to be inconceiv- 
able, and on the doctrines which relate to the existence of 
Christ he was altogether silent. He conceived of God 
himself, not as the Creator and Ruler of the world, but as 
an essence inhering in and inseparable from it. He took 
VOL. VIII. D 
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no heed of any doctrine of the Synagogue or of any dogma 
of the Chureh ; no decisions of Councils and Synods bound 
him; he was bold enough and self-convinced enough to set 
his reason above a sacred tradition of more than a thousand 
years. And even the state, whose power he raised far 
above that of the Church, was to possess no right over the 
thought and belief of the citizen, so long as he did not act 
contrary to its laws.—Such were the teachings of this dan- 
gerous man; people perceived in them the most audacious 
speculations of a reason that overrated itself. They saw 
in Spinoza only the atheist and despiser of religion, who 
jeopardized the state and morality. Who could honestly 
blame pious men, if, as the Jewish congregation of Am- 
sterdam had already done, they brought forth the sharpest 
weapons from their theological armoury in defence of their 
threatened faith, and essayed to protect religion, morality, 
and the state with all the strength at their disposal. It is 
true that the tone in which they spoke was ignoble. The 
violence of the abuse which they heaped upon Spinoza is 
obnoxious to us. Yet we must remember that a period 
degenerate with the religious strifes of many years, felt 
and fought differently from ourselves ; we must understand ~ 
that the opponents of Spinoza wielded the weapons which 
the custom of their time offered them, and that they were 
not conscious of doing anything blameworthy, if in the heat 
of the battle they made use of more violent expressions 
than politeness and propriety allowed. 

All these men appear to us in comparison with Spinoza 
unspeakably little. They do not approach him either in 
depth of perception, or in breadth of view, or in historical 
importance. But it is inevitable that they adhered with 
much greater firmness to their standpoint than he to his, 
and that in many of their objections they had right on 
their side. Spinoza, who had broken with so many 
inherited religious views, saw himself opposed to a world 
filled with superstitions and prejudices, rooted in the views 
which he rejected and furnished with the most terrible 
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instruments of power. He knew that he could not with 
impunity defy it, wound its deepest feelings, and declare 
its deepest convictions to be void. He wished, however, 
not to wound but to reconcile, not to provoke but to 
explain. He wanted to bring peace to a world torn by 
sad religious wars, not to bring fresh struggles to it. He 
wished to find peace for himself in this turbulent, strife- 
seeking world, for he needed peace for the accomplishment 
of his life’s work. Hence, like Descartes and Leibniz, he 
always displayed a certain cautiousness in the expression 
of his opinions, sought for compromises, and seldom spoke 
his last word. He never indeed denied the truth, but he 
often forbore to speak his true meaning. He submitted 
the Bible to critical examination, but in order to please his 
contemporaries, often enough tried to establish an agree- 
ment between it and his views where the most decided 
opposition is to be found. This is not cowardice, neither 
is it hypocrisy, but a precaution which the circumstances 
of the time seem to force upon him. But it could not be 
difficult for his opponents to hunt up such weak points 
in his work. Musaeus is entirely right when, in the course 
of his attack on Spinoza, he emphasizes the statement, that 
religion demands something more from man than obedience 
and love; that it is by no means a matter of indifference 
in respect to faith whether we conceive of God as fire, 
spirit, light, or thought; that the Holy Scriptures do 
certainly not declare the will of God and the law of nature 
to be identical; and that the ceremonies of the Israelites 
were not given solely for the promotion of their temporal 
happiness and the welfare of the State’, The remark of 
Thomasius is alike appropriate and spiteful when he 
observes that Spinoza, who esteemed himself fortunate 
that he lived under a state which granted its citizens full 
liberty of thought and belief, could yet not be so very 
happy, since he did not even dare to acknowledge himself 

' Joh. Musaeus, Tractatus Theol.-Polit. ad veritatis lancem examinatus, pp. 24, 
29, 65. 

D2 
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openly as the author of the Tractate’. That Spinoza 
moreover misunderstood or falsely explained numerous 
passages of the Bible was pointed out by several of his 
opponents, and especially by Franz Cuper?. 

If the facts which have thus been adduced are con- 
sidered, we shall judge the opponents of Spinoza more 
leniently than has been usually the case, and we shall 
understand how it was that men so insignificant as all 
those who have been mentioned were able to direct the 
judgment of contemporaries and of posterity concerning 
Spinoza for quite a century. With rare unanimity they 
declared Spinoza to be an Atheist devoid of all religion 
and his teaching to be an absurdity. Sentence of death 
was thereby passed upon his philosophy, and his influence 
upon the development of the mental sciences was for a long 
time crippled. He was thrown aside “like a dead dog”: 
one who denied God deserved no better fate. Many of the 
whilom friends of Spinoza were embarrassed by the cry 
raised by his antagonists and shaken in their friendly senti- 
ments. Oldenburg, who since 1661 had been in very active 
correspondence with Spinoza, and to whom as early as that 


year the most important passages from the first book of the © 


Ethics had been communicated, sorrowfully calls atten- 
tion to the fact that so very many are of opinion that he, 
Spinoza, confounds God with nature, abolishes the venera- 
tion paid to miracles, and suppresses his true opinion of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. He begs him to 
express himself openly on this point, and to do so in a 
manner that would satisfy orthodox Christians. Spinoza 
replies frankly and honestly, as he was bound to do to 
a friend of so many years’ standing. But Oldenburg 
writes to his still greatly esteemed friend, that confronted 
as he was with the choice between Spinoza’s heretical 
views and the faith of the Bible, he did not hesitate to 
decide for the latter, and with this discordant note their 


' Jac. Thomasius, Dissertationes, LXIII, p. 573. 
? Franciscus Cuperus, Arcana Atheismi Rerelata, Roterod , 1676. 
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correspondence ends.—About the same time a creature like 
Albert Burgh ventured to appear as vindicator of the 
divine revelation “against the bold and deplorable pre- 
sumption” of his former teacher, dared to pronounce his 
philosophy mere illusion and chimera and to invite him to 
abandon his “foolish wisdom” and to enter the haven of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which alone brings salvation. 
The answer which Spinoza vouchsafed to his former pupil 
belongs to his severest, frankest, most pregnant letters. 
Anger at the importunity of the bold fanatic, and pain at 
the aberration of the infatuated man, made Spinoza emerge 
from the reserve which he usually imposed on himself. 
Relentlessly he lays bare the weakness into which the 
proselytizing zeal of the youthful convert had betrayed him 
into, and while he heaps upon him biting scorn, he at the 
same time annihilates him with sober argument: never 
has the folly of an unreasoning zealot been more thoroughly 
refuted or more severely castigated. 

But Albert Burgh had only stated concerning Spinoza’s 
philosophy that which in consequence of the constant 
charges brought against him was universally accepted. So 
inimical to Spinoza was public opinion at this time, that 
he did not venture to send his Lthics to the Press, as he 
had intended. Theologians and Cartesians had spread the 
report that he was about to prove in a new work that 
there is no God; ‘they laid an information against him 
with the magistrates, and he determined not to publish the 
book, though it was his favourite work. We know that 
it was only printed after his death, together with his other 
posthumous works, and then only with the bare initials of 
the author, and without the name of publisher, printer, or 
place of printing : an indication how dangerous it still was 
to circulate the works of the decried atheist. 


IV. 


The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, the heretical con- 
tents of which had raised this storm of indignation against 
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Spinoza, contains, side by side with theological expositions, 
many of the important ideas of his philosophy, but without 
the strong foundation and without the mathematically close 
connexion which the LHthics gave them. In this work, 
which before its publication in 1677 had only been en- 
trusted to a few friends in manuscript, the whole of 
Spinoza’s theoretical and practical philosophy is for the 
first time set forth in its comprehensive entirety. The 
passages, which in the 7’ractate only hover in the air, 
appear now as indispensable components of an admirable 
fabric of thought, which brings into combination Plato 
and Aristotle, Stoa and Neo-Platonism, Christian scholas- 
ticism and Jewish religious philosophy, and which exhibits 
the frigidity of French rationalism together with the 
emotional warmth of German mysticism, and the rigidity 
of mathematics together with the mystical extravagances 
of the Kabbala. People might reject, dispute, refute this 
grandiose work ; but no one could deny its logical sequence 
of thought, depth of subject-matter, clearness of presenta- 
tion. The publication of the Lthics, one would have 
thought, would have necessarily made an epoch in the 
history of Spinozism. This, however, was not the case. 
The “Zthics did not correct the opinions about Spinoza and 
his teaching, which had been established by seven years’ 
violent polemics, and it modified them but little. Never- 
theless, immediately after its appearance the accusers 
were suddenly silenced for several years— perhaps be- 
cause on June 25, 1678, the States of Holland and West 
Friesland had forbidden all men to sell, print, and trans- 
late “the profane and atheistic work,” and ordered it in 
every way to be suppressed’. Possibly, too, the sudden 
death of Spinoza, which had taken place just before, won 
his opponents to a more conciliatory frame of mind. But 
from the end of the seventh decade the flood of attacks swells 
to unlimited dimensions. The old charges are repeated 


' The Placet of the States of Holland and West Friesland is copied in 
A. v.d. Linde, Bened. Spinoza, Bibliogr., p. 7. 
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and increased by new accusations. In Holland, France, 
Germany, England appear ever new enemies of the 
Spinozistic doctrines ; ever again the statement is made 
that Spinoza is an enemy of religion, of morality, of civil 
order; that he teaches atheism, acknowledges no God and 
no devil, no good and no bad spirits, denies the immor- 
tality of the soul, and will not hear of revelation any more 
than he will of Christ’s work of salvation. Not less offen- 
sive seems to be the fact that he subordinates religion to 
the civil law, the church to the state; and indignation is 
excited by the discovery that, in spite of all his hetero- 
doxy, he sometimes assumes the mien of a genuine believer, 
and pretends to defend reverence for the Holy Scriptures, 
whose teachings he nevertheless disdains and deprecates. 

Other critics examined more keenly the philosophical 
ideas of Spinoza. They denounced Spinoza’s doctrine of 
Sole existence and its corollaries; the immanence of the 
Deity, the unity of substance, and the abolition of all 
individual existence. They tried to demonstrate the error 
of his psychological monism, censured his rejection of the 
conception of design, his fixed Determinism, his denial of 
free human action, which puts an end to all distinction 
between good and.evil, between right and wrong. 

The tone of the works written to refute these theories 
was unchanged. As in the life-time of Spinoza, gross 
invectives, unworthy aspersions and maledictions are hurled 
at him. Theologians and philosophers do not yet fight 
for or against scientific theories with arguments pertinent 
to the subject. They think themselves compelled to find 
and refute dangerous heresies in Spinoza’s works: hence 
their pens are dipped, as at the time of Spitzelius and 
Musaeus, in poison and gall. 

It is by no means necessary to wade through the quag- 
mire of animosities, of groundless and repulsive charges, of 
which Spinoza was the object towards the end of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It will suffice to give a few specimens of this controversy. 
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One of the most extensively read and quoted controver- 
sial works is Christian Kortholt’s book On the Three Great 
Traitors, viz. Herbert of Cherbury, Thomas Hobbes, and 
Spinoza. The dissertation directed against Spinoza is 
introduced by the following barbarisms!: “ May the last- 
named be attacked by the itch! But who is he? It 
is Benedictus (The Blessed) Spinoza, who should rather 
be called Maledictus (the Cursed), because that earth which 
by divine curse is filled with thorns (terra spinosa), has 
produced no more accursed man, no man more thorny in 
his works. He was at first a Jew, but was then expelled 
from the synagogue because of the monstrous opinions 
which he uttered concerning Judaism, and finally he has 
confessed himself to belong to the Christians, I know not 
through what artifices and deceptions.” “One can see 
here,’ says Kortholt in another place, “the extremely 
infamous teachings of the wicked man—teachings that 
deserve the flames of hell.... And yet this accursed 
hypocrite is so shameless, so audacious, that he dares 
assert that he has taught nothing which can injure piety, 
good morals, and the orthodox training of youth *.” 

Among the numerous theologians of France who opposed 
Spinoza, Huet, Bishop of Avranches, was one of the most 
learned and respected. But he too speaks of him in his 
Demonstratio Evangelica and in the work De Concordia 
Rationis et Fidei, with unspeakable disrespect. “When 
I found him on my way,” he says, “I did not spare him, 
this foolish and infamous man, who deserved to be fettered 
with chains and to be scourged with rods.” 

A laudable exception to the books in this controversy 
which abound so greatly in insults and calumniations, is 
presented by the biography of Spinoza, which Joh. Colerus 
published in 1705 in Dutch, and then in the following 
year in French. Colerus is an ardent opponent of the 


' Chr. Kortholt, De Tribus Impostoribus Magnis, p. 75, ed. 1700. 
’ Lhid., p. 97. 
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Spinozistic philosophy ; but the character of Spinoza fills 
him with admiration. Hence the more emphatically he 
expresses his abhorrence of the doctrines of the heretic, the 
profounder is the impression produced by his description of 
this quiet, pure life of a thinker. 

We should, however, be very much mistaken if we should 
think that Spinoza’s teachings could give offence only to 
orthodox persons. Spinozism seemed terrible, nay, absurd, 
also to sceptics and freethinkers, to those who, estranged 
from orthodox Church doctrine, embraced deistic views, or 
tried to combine philosophic doubts with a simple devout- 
ness that assumed no special form. Of these opponents of 
Spinoza Bayle has become the standard instance. 

Bayle and Spinoza are far apart as the antipodes in their 
views, and in the methods and objects of their research. 
Bayle, starting from Descartes but never estranged from 
the beliefs of the Church, ever restless, ever doubting, ever 
criticizing, holds human perception in high esteem and 
depreciates it at the same time, regards the contents of 
the creeds as irrational and yet acknowledges allegiance 
to them—because he looks upon them as the inviolable 
foundations of human life. Hateful to him indeed must 
have been the teaching of the man, who wished to be 
a philosopher pure and simple, who did not understand 
that thought could contradict itself, who declared an irra- 
tional faith to be folly, and who made all faith and hope, 
all belief and feeling, subject to the dictates of clear and 
definite thought. Bayle endeavours to show that precisely 
this reliance on one’s own reason led Spinoza astray'. He 
admits that Spinoza led an honourable and virtuous life, 
but his teaching does not appear to him to gain in value 
on that account. He reproaches Spinoza with having 
involved himself in much greater diftticulties in order to 
escape the difficulties of Theism. Spinoza, he says, disputes 
the dogmas and is himself the worst dogmatist. He denies 


' P, Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, s.v. Spinoza, Rotterdam, 1697. 
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the God of the Bible, and cuts up his God into a million 
portions. If one says: the Germans have killed ten thousand 
Turks, this, according to Spinoza, means that God, modified 
as German, has killed God, modified as Turk. And similarly, 
we must assume, according to Spinoza, that God hates 
himself, persecutes himself, eats himself, slanders himself, 
and sends himself to the scaffold. 
These objections are excessively stupid. They rest upon 
a complete misunderstanding of the Spinozistic system, 
which never assimilates the temporal to the eternal, as 
Bayle presupposes. But the witty way in which the clever 
sceptic presented his arguments, and the great popularity 
of his works, won approval for this polemic, and caused it 
to be widely diffused. It may be asserted that the greater 
portion of the attacks directed against Spinoza in the 
eighteenth century go back to Bayle’s superficial criticisms. 
Voltaire speaks of Spinoza in exactly the same way as 

Bayle’. No doubt can be entertained, he says, of the 
honesty of his sentiments and the purity of his character, 
but much of the correctness of his views and the validity 
of his proofs. He found his writings obscure and confused 
and the Latin he wrote very bad. It is perfectly clear - 
to him, that Spinoza acknowledged no God, and only 
used the word God in order not to shock the reader. He 
adds that there were not ten persons in the whole of Europe 
who had read Spinoza’s works from beginning to end. 
Voltaire also expressed this opinion of Spinoza in some 
sarcastic verses which have often been quoted. They run 
as follows: 

Alors un petit Juif au long nez, au teint bléme, 

Pauvre, mais satisfait, pensif et retiré, 

Esprit subtil et creux, moins lu que célébré, 

Caché sous le manteau de Descartes, son maitre, 

Marchant & pas comptés, s’approcha du grand ¢tre. 

Pardonnez-moi, dit-il, en lui parlant tout bas, 

Mais je pense entre nous, que vous n’existez pas. 


? Voltaire, Le philosophe ignorant, p. 24. 
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A sounder judgment might be expected from Diderot, 
learned, unprejudiced, acute thinker as he was. But he, 
too—in the article “Spinoza” in the Hncyclopedia—con- 
tented himself with repeating, and in part copying literally, 
Bayle’s superficialities. 

Condillac did not derive his knowledge of Spinoza from 
Bayle. He read Spinoza’s Ethics, the first book of which 
he submits to severe criticism in the Traité des Systemes. 
It cannot, however, be affirmed that this criticism is more 
thorough than that of Bayle and Voltaire. 

We find likewise in numerous German and Dutch works 
of the eighteenth century Bayle’s criticism reproduced, 
being often, indeed, plagiarized word for word. The learned 
Mosheim states plainly that “the precision with which 
Bayle drew shocking and absurd inferences from Spinoza’s 
teaching cannot be surpassed !.” 

If, then, we hear the cry of murder against the wicked 
heretic on the one hand, and sarcasms on the foolish 
philosopher on the other, we must fairly wonder that the 
teachings of this man were regarded as at all worthy of 
correction and refutation. And yet no other philosophy 
was so much discussed as Spinoza’s, and in spite of the 
rareness of his works, which never once went through 
a new edition during the eighteenth century, the most im- 
portant of his ideas passed from mouth to mouth, though 
in variously distorted forms. Nothing, therefore, can be 
falser than the statement which has been sometimes made, 
that during the first eighty years of the last century Spinoza 
“was forgotten, and was not deemed worthy of esteem *.” 
Spinoza was never less forgotten than during the time when 
his name was covered with insult and disgrace, and when 
the majority of people had nothing for his teaching but 
ridicule and contempt. The large number of hostile works 
directed against him would alone testify how much attention 


1 Mosheim on Cudworth, Syst. int., p. 1140. 
* Tasche, Puntheism, Preface to vol. IIL; Horn, The Political Doctrines of 
Spinoza, p. 143 Ben. de Spinoza Opp. ed. Bruder, Praef. vol. I, p. xviii. 
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was paid to him. But how little Spinoza had been forgotten 
can be proved by the express testimony of widely different 
authors. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the publisher 
of Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza writes: “ Everywhere Spinoza’s 
works are offered for sale; to an age thirsting for innova- 
tion they are recommended by their folly ; they allure the 
reader by their godlessness ; they lead one on to admiration 
through their obscurity. ... Also Spinoza has left behind 
no Jess abundant a crop of disciples than some Greek 
sophist or disputant. But these, with a wantonness peculiar 
to them, labour with the sole object of making known and 
diffusing far and wide the pernicious doctrines of the new 
master. In this rash enterprise they have succeeded. For 
in a brief space of time this poison has spread through all 
parts of the Christian world, and it advances and steals 
on further from day to day 1.” Similar statements emanated 
from authors of the eighteenth century. 

In Holland, Roellius says, they run after Spinoza by 
shoals ?. 

In the year 1707, Jenichen complains that his age is so 
extremely fruitful in Spinozistic literature *®, And in 1767 © 
Brucker, the learned historian, writes: “As the injurious 
tare thrives more luxuriously than the fruitful ears, and 
sends forth its roots afar, so too does it happen in the mind 
of man. No event testifies more conspicuously to this 
truth than the shameful result which the godlessness of 
Spinoza has had+.” So widely prevalent must Spinoza’s 
teaching have been at this time, that more than one famous 
theologian felt it imperative on him to preach against it 
publicly. On Easter Sunday, 1704, Johann Colerus, minister 
of the Lutheran congregation in the Hague, preached against 
Spinoza’s allegorical interpretation of the resurrection of 


Christoph Wittichii Anti-Spinoza Praef., 1690. 
* Roellius, De relig. natur., p. 166. 
’ Jenichen, IHist. Spinozismi Leenhofiani, Praef. 
Brucker, //ist, Philos., tom. 1V, pars 2, p. 696. ° 
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Christ, and he had his sermon printed next year together 
with his biography of the philosopher. In France, the 
moderate Massillon warned the orthodox from the pulpit 
against the “monster” Spinoza, “who, after having em- 
braced various religions, finished by having no religion at 
all, who fashioned out of his own head an impenetrable 
chaos of godlessness, a confused and obscure work, the 
perusal of which can only engender the wish not to believe 
in God'.” In Germany, Mosheim preached against “the 
wretched nonsense of the revilers of religion,” as he called 
the teaching of Spinoza. “Is there anything more absurd,” 
he says, “than seriously to say that this world is God? 
That hares, dogs, and gnats are limbs of God? Is anything 
more ridiculous ??” 

We see that the opposite of Spinoza’s wishes had been 
realized: his teaching was, if not forgotten, yet distorted 
and misunderstood; but his name was in every one’s 
mouth. 

. . 

But where are the followers of Spinoza to be found 
against whom such violent attacks are directed? Who 
had the courage in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
to declare himself a Spinozist in spite of the flood of insults 
and imprecations which was poured at this time upon 
Spinoza and his system? We find the followers of Spinoza 
first of all in his native land. Even in his life-time, as has 
been already observed, Spinoza saw a circle of pupils and 
devotees flocking around him, They studied eagerly the 
works of their master; they looked after the publication 
and translation of his books; one or another sought also 
to do him some service by means of biographies and other 
works. But there it had stopped; these men did not 
possess any great influence. Similarly destitute of result 


' Massillon in Nourrisson, Spinoza et le naturalisme, Paris, 1866. 
? Mosheim, Heilige Reden, v. IL: ‘‘The wretched nonsense of the reviler 
of religion”; in Krakauer, On the History of Spinozism, p. 22. 
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were the works which Abraham Johann Cuffeler’ and 
Hendrik Weyermars* wrote after Spinoza’s death in the 
spirit of his teaching. Of greater importance is the fact 
that a scholar and freethinker, well known in the literary 
circles of Holland and France, viz. the Count of Boullain- 
villiers, gave, in the guise of an opponent, a luminous 
description and explanation of the Spinozistic philosophy *. 

But the influence of the Spinozistic philosophy pene- 
trated far deeper. The spirit of his Pantheism seized 
hold of numerous men who moved and laboured in the 
midst of the people: clergymen of the reformed church and 
simple handicraftsmen. With these there began a move- 
ment, which keenly aroused the dullness of the Dutch, 
powerfully stirred up the church, and, in its final after-effects, 
reached down into the nineteenth century *. 

One of the first of the Dutch divines who became attached 
to Spinozism was Pontian van Hattem. Born in the year 
1641, he studied in Leyden and Saumur, and while still 
a student he was suspected of a leaning to Spinoza. 
Appointed minister in Philipsland in Zeeland, he openly 
showed his heretical Spinozistic views in a work on the 
Heidelberg Catechism. In consequence of this book he 
was in 1683 deposed from his post, his writings were 
prohibited and burnt, and his opinions most warmly 
combated by highly-esteemed theologians. Nevertheless 
he continued to advance his doctrines in various addresses 
and writings, and attracted a large number of followers. 
Of these the most worthy of mention are: (1) Jacob Bril 
of Leyden, first weaver, then lecturer of the reformed 
church, (2) Marinus Adriansz Booms, according to his sign 
an honourable shoemaker of Middleburg, who in 1714 was 
declared guilty of “horrible Spinozistic and Hattemistic 

1 Cuffeler is the author of an anonymous work full of Spinozistic 
ideas, Specimen artis ratiocinandi, Hamb. 1684. 

* Weyermars, Den ingebeelde Chaos, &e., Amst. 1710. 

® Réfutation des erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, p. 151 s. Bruxelles, 1731. 


The work of Boullainvilliers was composed shortly after 1704. 
' For the Dutch Spinozists, cf. A. v. d. Linde, Spinoza, p. 134. 
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errors.” For this reason he was excommunicated by the 
church council and banished from the town by the magis- 
trate. His “vexatious and soul-destroying books” were 
ordered to be torn to pieces and burnt on the gallows by 
the hands of the executioner. (3) A faithful pupil of Hattem 
was his servant-maid Dina Jans, nicknamed Pastor Dina 
on account of her successful zeal for the propagation of his 
doctrines. She boasted of having confirmed no fewer than 
7,000 persons in the right faith, i.e. in the Spinozistic- 
mystical teaching of her lord and master, and she was 
excommunicated in 1726. (4) Grosvinus von Buitendyk, 
preacher at Schore and Vlake, in Zeeland, was removed 
from his post in 1712 on account of his Hattemistic views. 
He then studied medicine, and, when a physician, held 
numerous religious meetings in concert with Booms, at 
which he sought to win souls to Hattem’s doctrines. He was 
expelled from Breda in 1726, and from Amsterdam in 1728. 

To show how closely these men were connected with 
Spinozism, a few sentences may be quoted from the works 
of Jacob Bril: “ God is one, and all is one in him. For he 
is the essence of all temporal things, which in him are 
nothing. The whole world is only his shadow, and we are 
his modes, figures, pictures. He is the sole essence and 
being .... With respect to the Holy Scriptures, men speak 
of a fallible and infallible spirit; we say that the prophets 
and apostles possessed an infallible spirit. But have we, 
then, a fallible spirit? Have we not the spirit of Christ ? 
If then we are fallible, then God himself is fallible. Scripture 
and reason are the same; hence the Holy Scriptures cannot 
be distinguished from reason ... Scripture rests on nature, 
nature on reason, reason on the mind, but the mind upon 
God, who is the foundation of everything. Hence we can 
better understand Scripture from nature, than nature from 
Scripture. Nature is the vesture in which God has clad 
himself, and Scripture is only a shadow of the light, with 
which God illumines us.... We must not accommodate 
ourselves to Seripture, but Scripture must accommodate 
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itself to us. But when I say ‘us, I do not understand us, 
but God who resides in us.... Some one might ask: does 
God also desire sin? But do you not perceive that all 
things are good with God, and that this distinction between 
good and evil takes place only in our soul?” 

While von Hattem, Booms, Bril, and Buitendyk! appro- 
priated especially some passages from Spinoza’s theoretical 
philosophy and fused them with Christian ideas, Friedrich 
von Leenhof? starts from the Ethics of Spinoza. He was 
born in 1647, became preacher of the reformed congregation 
at Zwolle in 1681, was excommunicated for his heresies in 
1708, and died in 1712. In his famous, or rather notorious, 
book, Den Hemel op Aarden, we find that if we disregard 
all the peculiar non-essential parts of his writing, his teach- 
ing amounts to the following, which in the main follows 
precedents in Spinoza: There is a necessary order of nature 
to which everything which happens in the world is subject, 
and which God himself cannot abrogate; for it is identical 
with God’s own being. God is therefore neither the lawgiver 
nor king nor judge of the world, and when Holy Scripture 
gives him these names, it does so because it accommodates 
itself to the understanding of the people. Its object, in fact, 
is not to instruct us philosophically, but to lead us to true 
happiness by means of love and obedience. Happiness is only 
to be found in joy. For all events are effects of an eternal 
divine order, which we must therefore accept with a glad 
heart. To let oneself be led astray into sadness by them 
is to rebel against the laws of nature, or, which is the same 
thing, against God. Joy is a transition to greater perfection, 
sadness a transition to less perfection. It follows from this 

? A.v.d. Linde in his Dissertation on Spinoza has also mentioned William 
Deurhoff as a follower of Spinoza (p. 142f.). But this is incorrect. 
A. v. d. Linde now himself acknowledges, in accordance with numerous 
older authorities, that Deurhoff ‘‘ was only slightly affected by Spinozistic 
speculations,” and is rather to be regarded as an opponent of Spinoza 
(Bibliografie, p. 55°. 

? Concerning him and the fate of his teaching, v. G. F. Jenichen, 
Historia Spinozismi Leenhofiani, Lips. 1707. 
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that as we must strive after perfection so we must after joy, 
and that we must shun all sadness. Regret also is a kind 
of sadness, therefore an evil, a weakness which will keep 
far away from the truly wise. The wise man never grieves 
—not even at the loss of father and mother, of children and 
friends, for no one can live for ever, and what can tears avail ? 

Such are the most important of the moral tenets of 
Leenhof, which adhere closely to Spinoza’s ethical doctrines. 
And in a letter at the end of Wittich’s Anti-Spinoza, which 
was published anonymously, he explains and defends 
Spinoza’s metaphysics. 

As may be easily imagined, his Heaven upon Earth 
did not pass without contradiction. Divines of note under- 
took the task of refuting it; and a year after the appearance 
of the work the authorities brought him to account. Its 
author, however, had no ambition for a martyr’s crown. He 
signed a declaration drawn up by the consistory of Zwolle, 
according to which he repented of and condemned the 
Spinozistic teachings in his work, renounced the wicked 
opinions of Spinoza, and vowed humbly that he desired in 
future to conform to all the doctrines of the reformed 
church. But this declaration, plain and adequate as it 
appears to us, did not satisfy the authorities of the Church. 
Hence, in 1708, Leenhof was excommunicated and removed 
from his post. Yet his influence on the people was not 
thereby destroyed, as is proved by the fact that down to 
the end of the last century a warning was publicly issued 
to beware of his followers. So, too, the teaching of Hattem 
and his pupils found friends in Holland until far into the 
nineteenth century. ‘Even at the present day,’ says 
V. d. Linde, “there exist in Holland secluded circles where 
the Spinozistic-Brillic mysticism is the only comfort of the 
soul?.” Of such powerful and lasting effect was Spinoza’s 
profound teaching even in the obscurity and distortion 
of a gloomy mysticism. 


' A.v.d. Linde, Spinoza, pp. 141, 142, 158. 
VOL, VIII. E 
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As regards the German people, no evidence of a similarly 
far-reaching influence of Spinoza is forthcoming from the 
seventeenth century or from the first seven decades of the 
eighteenth. But even here he did not entirely lack followers. 
That Tschirnhausen stands on Spinozistic ground with his 
doctrine of Cognition has already been mentioned. And 
it has also been skown above that Leibniz passed through 
Spinozism in order to arrive at his own philosophy. But 
even when he seemed in his doctrine of Monads to present 
a complete antithesis to Spinoza’s Pantheism, his system 
stood, in important points, very near to that of Spinoza. 
If we consider his definition of the relation of the monads 
to the Deity, his Determinism, his view of action and 
passion, of the aim of religion, of evil, and of the miracles, 
we shall find that this assertion is justified. It is true 
that the exterior form of his system has been carefully kept 
from all contamination from Spinozism. For Leibniz was, 
as Mendelssohn says!, not only one of the greatest, but also 
one of the most cautious philosophers. Hence he avoided 
the name of Spinoza as much as possible, for in the mere 
name people would have discovered a refutation of all the 
doctrines which were borrowed from the atheist. 

Leibniz and his disciple Wolff dominated the German 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. With their works 
numerous Spinozistic tenets passed unperceived into the 
otherwise absolutely anti-Spinozistic, because anti-pan- 
theistic circle of theologians and philosophers. To what 
strange results this led is shown by one instance, viz. that 
of the Wolffian Reimarus, who in his dissertations fights 
bravely against Spinoza’s doctrine of Substance and is 
much praised for this onslaught against the heretic, but in 
other respects is carried by his freethinking ideas exactly 
along the path which Spinoza had carved out. 


’ Mendelssohn, Works, I, p. 202, ed. 1843. - 
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Neither were there wanting in Germany harebrained 
persons who, like the Dutch visionaries of whom mention 
has just been made, either used half-understood or entirely 
misunderstood Spinozistic doctrines as_battering-rams 
against Church doctrine, or combined them with biblical 
Christian ideas, producing a curious mixture. J. C. Dippel 
and J. C. Edelmann! are the most noted of these venture- 
some persons. John Conr. Dippel was born in 1673 and 
died, after an unsettled, roving life, in 1734. He was a wild, 
scatter-brained fellow, a notorious brawler and freethinker, 
and at the same time a penitent and a mystic, first 
theologian, then physician, and later, as he himself relates, 
jurist, mathematician, logician, metaphysician, and ontolo- 
gist. As a philosopher he is not to be taken seriously. 
He sets the most contradictory opinions side by side with 
each other; to-day he recognizes Spinoza as his teacher, 
only to pelt him with dirt to-morrow as a “clever buffoon 
and faddist,” as a “thorn and a bull-head.” He would, like 
Spinoza, reject all incarnation of God, yet he regards as 
necessary the propitiation of the angry God. He denies 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, but he regards himself as 
illumined by a supernatural spirit. With Spinoza he would 
reduce the existence of all things to God. With him he 
maintains that God as “ the material basis of all creatures” 
carries them in himself and animates them. Agreeing with 
the essential contents of the T’ractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
he declares that the orthodox faith is wrong on the subjects 
of revelation and prophecy, and that it here needs much 
correction. But he also maintains that Spinoza confounded 
God and creature with each other. This misinterpretation 
of Spinoza, which was borrowed from Bayle, furnishes him 
with an opportunity for the most offensive attacks. And in 
a manner no less obnoxious, he inveighs against the fatalism, 
which he imputes to Spinoza. Yet Spinoza’s reputation 
could not be damaged by the calumnies of a harebrained 

? On their relations to Spinoza, Krakauer has written a small treatise 
Zur Geschichte des Spinozismus in Deutschland (Breslau, 1881). 
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fellow like Dippel; that end would indeed be better 
attained by the praises and recommendations of such 
@ man. 

Dippel’s pupil, Johann Christian Edelmann (b. 1698, 
d. 1767), though more estimable as a man, was scarcely 
less confused and obscure. Like his master, he rages 
against orthodox ecclesiasticism, against Bible, dogmas, 
ceremonies, and clergymen. Like him, he professes a 
curious syncretism, the elements of which are furnished 
by (among others) Spinoza, Jacob Bohme, Toland, and that 
Christianity which he so severely attacked. The link which 
connects him with Spinoza is the well-known idea, which 
he is never tired of inculcating, that there is only one true 
Being, who is God; that the visible world is only a shadow 
of this incomparable Being; and that all created things 
are mere modifications of it. This world has therefore not 
been created within the limits of time; it has no beginning 
and no end; God must have changed himself, if he had at 
any time begun to make a world. Edelmann denies the in- 
spiration and the composition of the Holy Scriptures by the 
divine spirit. He does not admit, however, that morality 
is thereby shaken: for the spirit of God dwells in ourselves, 
and his voice, the conscience, speaks more clearly to us 
than the text of the Bible, which, being obscure and am- 
biguous, has been the cause of the most useless disputes 
and the most terrible wars. It is not difficult to find the 
Spinozistic passages which are the source of these con- 
clusions. Indeed, he acknowledges that he read Spinoza 
often and diligently, and he is indignant with “the 
Christians of the present day, who have made the honour- 
able Spinoza an atheist.” For “since he distinctly makes 
God the cause of all things, not only in the sense in which 
he has produced them as an artist produces his work, who 
afterwards goes away and leaves it to the capricious 
treatment of others, but since he plainly acknowledges that 
God is always really present in the things and by his very 
presence brings about their existence, our present-day lip- 
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Christianity could not better betray the fact that it has no 
thorough knowledge of God whatever, than by venturing 
to make this man an atheist?.” 

But although he comes forward so decidedly on Spinoza’s 
side and even declares “that the title, Spinozist, has 
nothing of which an honest man need be ashamed,” yet 
he will only allow that he borrowed a single principle from 
him, viz. the immanence of the Deity*, The Spinozistic 
teaching was, in fact, just then in too bad repute for him to 
acknowledge that he had derived much from it. And why 
should we blame a caution in Edelmann, which even 
a Leibniz regarded as necessary ? 

Besides those named there were many other men in 
the eighteenth century who were Spinozists, or at least 
passed as such. But it was for the most part single 
doctrines of Spinoza’s, torn from their connexion, to which 
they professed allegiance. His whole system of philo- 
sophy found scarcely a single adherent at this period. 
Indeed, most persons lacked the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with it, as the works of Spinoza were ex- 
ceedingly searce. Thus a zealous opponent of Spinoza 
writes in 1737: “And how many secret Spinozists may 
there not be here and there? Many would gladly have 
read Spinoza, if they could only get his books, which are 
somewhat rare*.” So rare were these books that even 
Schleiermacher was obliged to base his statement of the 
Spinozistic teaching not on the works which Spinoza left, 
and which he did not possess, but on the extracts of 
Jacobi*. Spinozistic ideas hovered about in the air as it 
were, whilst people were unable to seize them. Spinozism 
was scented everywhere, but people were wont to describe 
by it not the true teaching of the philosopher, but every 
false conception of the God-idea, the deification of nature, 


1 Edelmann, Moses, II, p. 120. 

? Idem, The First Epistle of St. Harenberg, p. 65. 

* Eusebius Ulmigena, Reflections on the Wolffian Philosophy, § 14. 
* Schleiermacher, Works, Division ILI, vol. IV, part i, p. 11. 
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fatalism, every deviation from the orthodox faith’. Indeed, 
to have been somewhat lax in attacking Spinoza, was 
a sufficient reason for being suspected of Spinozism. 
Malebranche, Toland, and Montesquieu were branded as 
Spinozists. Authors of adverse criticisms, like Johannes 
Bredenburg, Christopher Wittig, and Franciscus Cuper 
were declared to be disguised followers of Spinoza, either 
because they did not condemn all his teachings as wrong, 
or because in their criticism they were careful to adopt 
a moderate tone. Thus Spinoza became a phantom of 
terror, whose mere name excited hatred and abhorrence. 
Men made of him a scapegoat, on whose head were heaped 
all the iniquities of freethinking philosophers. And it is 
evident that they were in the habit of condemning Spinoza 
without understanding him, without knowing him, without 
having even read the smallest part of his works. Herder, 
in his colloquies on Spinoza’s system, has most strikingly 
stigmatized the unparalleled injustice with which Spinoza 
was judged and sentenced. Philolaus has uttered a hard 
word against Spinoza. “Have you read Spinoza?” asks 
Theophraon. And Philolaus answers: “I have not read 
him; who would indeed read every obscure book of a 
madman? But this I have heard from the mouth of many 
who have read him, viz. that he was an Atheist and 
Pantheist, a teacher of blind necessity, an enemy of revela- 
tion, a mocker of religion, therefore a destroyer of states 
and of all civil society, in fact a foe of the human race— 
and that he died as such. He deserves therefore the 
hatred and abhorrence of all friends of mankind and true 
philosophers*.” 
Vil. 

These contemptible words—the condemnation of a philo- 
sopher without knowledge of his philosophy—are an echo 
of the unfair judgments which were passed a thousand 

' Cf. Chr. Wolff, Theol. Natur., § 678, p. 680, ed. 1741; Lotterus, Philoso- 


phema de causis, &ce., ¢. ii. § 2. 
* Herder, God. Some Colloquies, p. 103, ed. 1828, 
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times upon Spinoza in the seventeenth and the first part 
of the eighteenth century. That men learnt to judge more 
justly of him, that in the second half of the last century 
they valued, admired, and venerated him as much as they 
had previously despised, derided, and calumniated him, is 
usually ascribed to the influence of Lessing. He is said 
to have been the man who first rescued Spinoza’s memory 
from the rust of time, just as it was he who saved so many 
others who were innocently condemned. This is, however, 
an exaggeration. Lessing’s merit in regard to Spinoza is 
great; but he is not the first who appeared in his defence in 
the eighteenth century. It was not Lessing, but the spirit 
of his time, that rehabilitated Spinoza and repelled the 
unjust, preposterous, and malicious judgments of him. 
When Spinoza appeared on the scene with his new ideas, 
he stood, as has been shown above, in presence of a world 
whose mind was steeped in theology. But in the course of 
the eighteenth century, the religious view of God and nature 
began to totter at its foundation. The need of faith receded, 
and theology no longer claimed the interest of the cultured, 
but its place was taken by nature, science, and philosophy. 
Asa mighty storm, moving on tumultuously from all quarters, 
shatters a decayed building, so the tide of freethinking 
philosophy, swelling with even greater force, convulsed the 
effete system of ecclesiastical teaching. Deistic and pan- 
theistic ideas, sensualistic and materialistic doctrines were 
put forth with ever greater boldness and assurance. The 
claims of universal conformity to reason were asserted in 
opposition to religious dogmas, and Rationalism raised its 
head in the midst of a theology hitherto regarded as un- 
assailable: one stone after another gave way in the firm 
fabric of ecclesiastical doctrine. At this epoch, when men 
were striving in all the departments of science and practical 
life to extricate themselves from the fetters of a nonage of 
many hundreds of years; when the English freethinkers were 
relentlessly exposing the antiquated conditions prevailing in 
state, Church, and school, and French Deism was subjecting 
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the dogmas of all positive religions to the most scathing 
criticism; when, too, in Germany a Rationalism, everywhere 
demanding the explanation of things, was pressing forward 
victoriously into the domains of philosophy and theology ; 
at the time when Voltaire mocked at the creed of the 
Church, when Rousseau was crying out passionately for 
a religion of the heart, when Lamettrie was transforming 
the mechanical natural philosophy of Descartes into an 
atheistic materialism, and Condillac perverted Locke's 
Empiricism to Sensualism ; at this time, the ban which had 
rested for so long upon Spinoza’s name and teaching began 
to be removed. Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
the flood of hostile and abusive literature directed against 
Spinoza gradually receded, and the number of critics who 
were favourably disposed towards him steadily increased. 
We find Spinozistic ideas penetrating into the philosophy 
of France and Germany and making way for a pronounced 
Pantheism ; the term, Spinozism, ceases to be the nightmare 
of free research, it soon becomes an honourable name for 
a deeply-penetrating philosophic insight. 

The first in Germany who defended Spinoza eagerly, 
was —if we leave out of account harebrains like Dippel, ' 
Edelmann, Wachter—a young follower of Leibniz,at that time 
quite unknown to the learned world, viz. Moses Mendelssohn. 
He is, indeed, very far from approving of the system of 
Spinoza in its entirety. On the contrary, in his first work, 
belonging to the year 1755', he rather attaches himself to 
the earlier opinions, when he declares that “ Spinoza’s views 
are, according to the judgment of the whole world, very 
absurd.” 

But he nevertheless treats Spinoza as an erring philoso- 
pher, not, like nearly all his opponents, as a wicked man. 
He asserts that “many of his views are consistent with 
true philosophy and with religion,” that “we have much 
to thank Spinoza’s errors for,’ and that the charges of 


> M. Mendelssohin’s Dialogues, Works, I, p. 201, ed. 1843. 
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many: of his antagonists, especially those of Bayle, are 
“strokes in the air.” Very beautiful are the words in 
which Mendelssohn shows that Spinoza’s system “ was the 
necessary transition from the Cartesian to the Leibnizian 
philosophy'.” “Of course! Leibniz, Wolff, and several of 
their successors, to what perfection they brought philosophy! 
How proud may Germany be of them! Yet of what use is 
it to attribute greater merit to oneself than is just? Let 
us always acknowledge that another than a German, and 
I add further, another than a Christian—that Spinoza, in 
fact, takes a great share in the improvement of philosophy. 
Before the transition from the Cartesian to the Leibnizian 
philosophy could be accomplished, it was necessary for 
some one to fall into the vast intervening abyss. This 
unhappy lot befell Spinoza. How much is his fate to be 
pitied! He was a victim of human understanding ; but 
a victim that deserves to be adorned with flowers. Without 
him, philosophy would never have been able to extend its 
boundaries so far.” 

Nevertheless, how far was even Mendelssohn from a 
just estimation of the Spinozistic philosophy! He might 
eagerly repel the scorn and derision which it had en- 
countered, recognize the significance of Spinoza for the 
history of philosophy, and show the connexion of some of 
his principles with those of Leibniz—yet the whole 
doctrine of a mechanically-working, immanent Deity was 
repugnant to him; and even in the most brilliant presenta- 
tion of it, it remained to him, as he expressed it thirty 
years later, “a dead skeleton around which a cloak is hung: 
the more horrible, the more magnificent the garment ?.” 
Hence he rose up like an enraged lion against Jacobi when 
the latter maintained that Lessing—Lessing so tenderly 
beloved by Mendelssohn—was a Spinozist. One might, 
indeed, let various single principles of Spinoza pass, but, 

' Ibid., p. 204. 

* Mendelssohn, Letter to Elise Reimarus in the year 1783, in his Works, V, 
P. 703. 
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in Mendelssohn’s view, it was sheer folly to adopt his fun- 
damental ideas of his Pantheism, and from this folly he 
thought he was bound to clear Lessing’s memory. 

In the same year in which Mendelssohn, the faithful 
follower of the older metaphysics, appeared in Spinoza’s 
defence, the father of the new critical philosophy em- 
ployed the fundamental idea of the Spinozistic philosophy 
in order to solve a problem which much occupied the 
natural philosophy of the eighteenth century. How do 
substances affect each other? To this question the most 
varied answers were given. Kant answers, in the spirit of 
Spinozism, that they affect each other only because they 
depend upon a common principle, the divine Intelligence, 
which maintains their mutual relations'. This thought, 
which recurs also in the “only possible argument,” shows 
us that the monism of Spinoza was at this time no longer 
regarded in German philosophy with the abhorrence which 
it had previously caused to piously-disposed minds. This 
is also evident from several other works which appeared 
at this time. A. E. Renthe proved, in 1766 °, that Spinoza 
was not an atheist, as had been universally assumed in the 
earlier controversy. Aug. Wilh. Rehberg, in a treatise on 
the nature of forces, laid before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin in 1779, spoke of “the great Spinoza,” 
whose system it is not at all impossible to reconcile with 
religion *. But a pronouncement of the truly pious Lavater, 
emanating from the seventies, shows more emphatically 
than all these facts with what astonishing rapidity the 
change in the judgment of Spinoza must have been ac- 
complished. In his Physiognomical Fragments he describes 
a portrait of Spinoza in the following words’: “Not the 


' Kant’s Works, I, p. 40, ed. Rosenkranz. ? Ibid., I, p. 216. 

% Renthe, Probatio quod B. de Spinoza graviter errans non fuerit atheus, 
Coethen, 1766. 

* A. W. Rehberg, Treatise on the Nature of Forces, pp. 51 and 75. 

* Lavater, Physiognomical Fragments, Third Essay, p. 277. Leipzig and 
Winterthur, 1777. . 
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best portrait that I have seen of Spinoza. There are not 
in it the strong eyebrows of the profound thinker, not the 
mature sagacity in the lower outline of the nose, nor in 
the mouth the moderation and melancholy of the original. 
Yet, taking it as it is, what a speaking head! How the 
man stands in himself and for himself alone! How he goes 
his own way regardless of calumniators or followers! How 
he accomplished his culture and growth in deep stillness ! 
What quiet firmness in the forehead! What astonishing 
intelligence lies between the eyebrows down to the root 
of the nose! How widely and deeply observant the glance! 
How quick to trace the weak spots of every system he 
meets with! How wearied with thinking, searching, 
doubting! In the mouth—though surely only half true 
to nature—how much wisdom and quiet nobility, humour 
and salt.” 

At the same time a change in the estimation of Spinoza 
takes place also in France. In 1760, the Abbé de Lignac 
declares that Spinoza was no atheist but a spiritualist. 
“He knows God only,” says de Lignac; “the world and 
material things are dreams of the Deity’.” The Abbé 
Sabatier de Castres places himself still more definitely on 
Spinoza’s side. He tries to clear Spinoza from the blot of 
atheism which had rested upon him for a whole century. 
He calls him the most pious and holiest of men. “O thou 
most vilely misjudged sage,” he addresses him, “ modest 
and virtuous Spinoza, forgive me for having shared the 
error of all concerning thy books before I had read them, 
and receive to-day the tribute of gratitude due to thee. 
If in an age of corruption and madness, and in the capital 
famed for its talent and its pleasures, I have remained true 
to the faith of my fathers, it is thou whom I have to thank 
for it*.’ There are two other French divines, more famous 
than de Lignac and de Castres, who came forward as fol- 

' De Lignac in Janet, Rev. Philos., vol. XIII, p. ig. 


? Sabatier de Castres, Apologie de Spinoza, Paris, 1766. This little-known 
work was referred to by Nourrisson in his work on Spinoza, Paris, 1866. 
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lowers of Spinoza: Jean Baptiste Robinet in his book 
De la Nature which appeared in 1761-1766, and Dam. 
Deschamps in his work Réfutation de Spinoza, a work 
which was written in 1770, but which has only become 
known in very recent times. Although the title of this 
book would lead us to expect rather an opponent than 
a friend of Spinoza’s in Deschamps, yet the contents show 
that, like Robinet, he was, in spite of numerous divergences, 
a disguised Spinozist. Both teach us, with Spinoza, to 
recognize God as the absolute primal foundation of the 
world, the modifications of which are individual existences. 
Both, on the model of Spinoza, depart widely from the 
orthodox conception of God and his attributes. 


VII. 

It is a matter of course that even since the middle of 
last century there has been no lack of determined 
opponents of Spinoza. In works by M. Laurent Frangois 
in France, Bernard Nieuwentyt in Holland, Balthasar 
Minter in Germany, the old, hateful judgments of Spinoza, 
which had gradually become more and more silent, are 
re-echoed. They were for a long time wholly to cease, 
after a greater man than Mendelssohn had appeared as 
a champion of Spinoza, viz. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
In a conversation with Jacobi, which, to Mendelssohn’s 
regret, the latter published, Lessing asserted: “ There is no 
other philosophy than the philosophy of Spinoza'.” And 
Jacobi, who wholly rejects this philosophy of Spinoza, and 
indeed all philosophy, as infidel, atheistical science, does 
not hesitate to declare: “J love Spinoza. Such tran- 
quillity of spirit, such a heaven in the domain of intellect, 
as this bright, pure mind has created, few can have tasted.” 
And in another passage: “ Be thou blessed of me, great, aye 
holy Benedictus! though thou mightest philosophize on the 
nature of the highest Being and mightest go astray in words, 
yet his truth was in thy soul and his love was in thy life *.” 


1 F. H. Jacobi, Works, IV, 1, p. 55. * Ibidy pp. 69, 79. 
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The work in which Jacobi gives an account of his con- 
versation with Lessing, and the wearisome quarrel with 
Mendelssohn and his friends which has its origin in this 
account, created an epoch in the history of Spinozism. 
Followers and opponents of the Spinozistic philosophy 
were at one in their veneration of the great man, the pro- 
found thinker, the noble ornament of humanity: who 
could have henceforth spoken of him as “of a dead dog’’? 
A confidential communication of Jacobi’s regarding Lessing's 
utterances led Goethe, in the winter of 1785-1786, “to read 
and re-read” Spinoza’s works. How honestly he en- 
deavoured to penetrate the sense of the obscure philosophy 
of Spinoza, is shown by an essay only lately discovered in 
the Goethe-Archive at Weimar, which Suphan published 
in the Goethe Year-book for the year 1891, and which 
Dilthey has elucidated in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie'. Goethe has here clearly shown what binds 
him to Spinoza, as well as what separates him from him. 
He is at one with him in the acknowledgment of a highest 
Reality, in which everything that is truth, life, and exis- 
tence is united—at one with him also in the principle, that 
existence and perfection are one and the same: but his 
poetic mind could not bear the bright light in which the 
substance and its modifications appeared to Spinoza’s 
cool thought. In the Eternal and in each individual there 
is, according to Goethe, something inscrutable; there is no 
rational connexion between God and the human mind. 
Goethe never got over this opposition to Spinoza, but he 
acknowledges often and joyfully how much he owes to the 
study of Spinoza. In 1784 he writes to Knebel: “I feel 
that I am very near to Spinoza, although his mind is much 
deeper and clearer than mine.” And those are noble words 
in which he expressed his relation to Spinoza in his 
Wahrheit und Dichtung?. But the most beautiful and 
noble results that sprang from that relation are some 


! Archiv fiir Gesch. der Philos., 1894, p. 317. 
? Goethe, Works, vol. XII, p. 177, ed. 1867. 
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poems, which are filled with the spirit of Spinoza. For 
instance, the famous confession of faith in Faust, and 
a series of poems to which Goethe gave the common 
superscription, “ God and the World.” 

Like Goethe, Schiller, too, yielded to the spell which 
proceeds from Spinoza’s Ethics. One of the main themes 
which are treated by him in the Philosophical Letters, was 
suggested to him by Spinoza. “All perfections in the 
universe,’ it runs, “ are united in God. God and nature 
are two quantities which are exactly equal to each other’.” 

But Herder had, still earlier than Goethe, seized hold of 
the spirit of the Spinozistic teaching. About the time 
when Lavater wrote the above-quoted admiring tribute, 
provoked by Spinoza’s likeness, Herder produced a work 
which was intended not merely as a vindication of 
Spinoza, but as “an oblation presented on the altar of his 
virtue*.” Indeed at this time, long before Lessing and 
Jacobi had cast their eyes back upon Spinoza, Herder was 
already filled with enthusiastic love for him. A priest of 
the Christian religion could predicate nothing higher of 
a man than the words that Herder uttered in the year 
1778: “Love is the highest reason, as well as the purest, 
most divinely willing; if we will not believe this from 
St. John, we may do so from the undoubtedly still more 
godly Spinoza, whose philosophy and morality move 
entirely round this axis*.” It is, therefore, quite in the 
spirit of Herder when one of his friends sets Spinoza 
side by side with Christ. Von Dalberg writes to Herder: 
“Spinoza and Christ ; only in these two lies pure know- 
ledge of God, In Christ the secret higher way to the 
Godhead, in Spinoza the highest point which rational 
demonstration can reach‘.” 

But it was not till much later that Herder gave 


' Schiller, Works, vol. X, p. 237, ed. 1873. 

2 Herder, God. Preface to the first edition. 

$ Idem, On Perception and Feeling, p. 53, ed. 1828. 
* V. Dalberg, in Herder’s Journey to Italy, p. xxx. 
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a detailed exposition of his views regarding Spinoza. In 
1787, incited by the Jacobi-Mendelssohn controversy, he 
published a book entitled God. Some Dialogues on 
Spinoza’s System. In these dialogues he combats Jacobi 
in many points, and approaches the Mendelssohnian con- 
ception of Spinoza’s doctrines. Spinozism is for him 
neither atheism nor fatalism. But he is at one with 
Jacobi in pure admiration of Spinoza’s character and of 
the strict logical consistency of his system. “Do I dream, 
or have I been reading?” he makes his Philolaus ask. 
“T thought to find an insolent atheist, and I find almost 
a metaphysical-moral enthusiast. What an ideal of human 
effort, of science, of the knowledge of nature is in his soul!!” 
And further on’, “The conception of God with Spinoza 
has become so present, so immediate, so intimate, that 
I should regard him rather as an enthusiast for the 
existence of God than as a doubter or denier.” 

The judgments of the great poets sank deep down into 
the heart of the German nation; so deep that a mocker 
like Heinrich Heine, the spoilt favourite of the muses, 
could not escape the tenacious impression produced by the 
Spinozistic works. He has passed judgment on Spinoza 
and his teaching in magnificent words*: “In reading 
Spinoza, a feeling seizes us as at the sight of great nature 
in that restfulness of hers so instinct with life. A forest 
of heaven-high thoughts, whose blossoming summits are in 
undulating motion, while the immovable trunks are rooted 
in the eternal earth. There is a certain breath in the 
writings of Spinoza which is inexplicable. One is fanned 
as by the breezes of the future ; the spirit of the Hebrew 
prophets still rests perhaps on their far-off descendant. 
There is besides a seriousness in him, a self-conscious 
pride, a grandeur of thought which seems likewise to be 
a heritage, for Spinoza belongs to those martyr families 
who were expelled from Spain by the most Catholic king. 


' Herder, Works, vol. IX, p. 123, ed. 1828. 2 Tbid., p. 132. 
* Heinrich Heine, On Germany, Works, V, p. 124. ed. 1861. 
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There is in addition the patience of the Dutchman, which 
is never discarded in his works just as it was ever present 
in his life. It is proved that Spinoza’s path in life was 
free from all blame, and was as pure and spotless as the 
life of Jesus Christ. Like him, he too suffered for his 
teaching, like him he wore his crown of thorns: 
Golgotha is everywhere where a great spirit speaks out 
its thoughts.” 


IX. 


While thus Spinoza was delivered from the grave 
through Mendelssohn, Lessing, Jacobi, Goethe, and Herder, 
and the thinker so often declared dead stood once more as 
a living being amongst the living, his teaching rose to 
a position of real importance in the world’s history. The 
“impudent, miserable, godless Spinoza” became now the 
“sainted, the godly Spinoza.” An absolute worship was 
carried on under his name. His philosophy became the 
soul of the great speculative systems which arose in 
Germany on the soil of the Kantian criticism. Fichte, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel—all these were pupils of 
Spinoza. In their philosophies lives the monistic idea, 
which Spinoza first worked out with mathematical exact- 
ness and in systematic completeness. Similarly the sys- 
tems of Schopenhauer, of Krause, of Lotze, of Fechner, and 
of Edward v. Hartmann are impregnated with Spinoza’s 
spirit. But to pursue in detail the transitions which 
Spinoza’s teaching has undergone in the philosophy of 
Germany from Fichte to Edward v. Hartmann, would 
mean to write a history of modern metaphysics. This 
cannot be undertaken here. But how the great German 
thinkers themselves regarded their relation to Spinoza, 
and what judgments they passed on him and his teaching, 
may be laid before the reader. 

“There are,” says Fichte, “only two entirely consistent 
systems, the Critical (Fichte’s), which acknowledges the 
limit (of the Ego), and the Spinozistic, which transcends it.” 
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. . “The theoretical portion of our scientific teaching 
is really—systematic Spinozism'.” “No one,” asserts 
Schelling, “can really hope to reach what is true and 
perfect in philosophy, who has not at least once in his 
life plunged into the abyss of Spinozism*.” But this only 
conveys very imperfectly what an important part the 
teaching of Spinoza plays in Schelling’s philosophy. 
Hegel speaks more plainly and frankly*: “It may be 
observed in general that thought must have arisen from 
the standpoint of Spinozism; that is the essential begin- 
ning at all attempts at philosophy. If one begins to 
philosophize, he must first be a Spinozist. The soul must 
bathe itself in this ether of one Substance, in which every- 
thing that men have looked upon as true has sunk!” 

And in another place*: “Spinoza is the chief point of 
modern philosophy ; either Spinozism or no philosophy.” 

But no one has described in such trenchant words what 
the best men at the turn of this century thought of Spinoza, 
as the man who, distinguished alike as theologian, philo- 
sopher, and philologist, had the keenest understanding of 
the genius of Spinoza, viz. Schleiermacher. In his sermons 
on religion he utters these beautiful words °: “ Offer respect- 
fully with me a fillet to the manes of the sainted, outcast 
Spinoza! He was penetrated by the high world-spirit, the 
Eternal was his beginning and end, the Universe his one 
and everlasting love ; in sacred innocence and deep humility 
he reflected himself in the eternal world, and saw, too, how 
he was its most lovable reflecting-glass. Full of religion 
was he, and full of the holy spirit; and thus here also he 
stands alone and unapproached, master in his art, but 
exalted above the profane vulgar, without followers and 
without rights of citizenship.” 

With these words, which were published for the first time 


' Fichte, Works, I, pp. 101, 122. 

? Schelling, Works, part I, vol. X, p. 33. 

% Hegel, Works, vol. XV, p. 376. 

* Ibid., p. 374. * Schleiermacher, Works on Theology, I, p. 190 
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in the last year of the eighteenth century, Schleiermacher 
atoned for the sins committed by fanatics and blockheads 
against the genius of Spinoza. Never has more ardent 
veneration been evineed towards a philosopher than the 
great theologian Schleiermacher showed to the great heretic 


Spinoza. 

But that this collection of sober judgments may not 
lack a bright ending, we may quote in conclusion what 
Schopenhauer, that always high-spirited, never quite real 
writer, asserts in his malicious way concerning the relation 
of Spinoza to the German and to his own philosophy ': 
“Since in consequence of the Kantian criticism of all 
speculative philosophy, the philosophizers in Germany nearly 
all threw themselves back upon Spinoza, so that the whole 
series of abortive attempts known under the name of post- 
Kantian philosophy is simply Spinozism trimmed up 
without taste, veiled in all manner of unintelligible 
language, and otherwise distorted, I will, after I have set 
forth generally the relation of my teaching to Pantheism, 
indicate where it specially attaches itself to. Spinozism. 
It is, in facet, related to it as the New Testament to the 
Old. For that which the Old Testament has in common 
with the New is the same God-Creator. And similarly, 
with me as with Spinoza, the world exists by reason of 
its own inner power and of its own accord. But with 
Spinoza, that substantia aeterna of his, the inner essence 
of the world, to which he gives the name of Deus, is also, 
by reason of its moral character and its worth, the Jehovah, 
the God-Creator, who applauds his own creation, and finds 
that everything has turned out admirably, wavta cada Alar. 
Spinoza has done nothing more than deny his personality. 
With him, therefore, the world and all in it is also quite 
admirable and as it should be: therefore man has nothing 
to do but vivere, agere, suum Esse conservare, ex fundamento 
proprium utile quaerendi (Eth. IV, par. 67): he is just to 
enjoy his life, as long as it lasts: exactly like Koheleth 9. 7-10. 

1 Schopenhauer, The World as Will, vol. IL. p. 738. 
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In short it is Optimism; hence the ethical side is weak, as 
indeed in the Old Testament, it is even false and in part 
revolting.” 

It would produce a wrong picture of the relations which 
exist between Spinoza and modern philosophy, if his in- 
fluence were sought only in metaphysics and not also in 
other departments of philosophy. 

Johannes Miiller, that original physiologist, desires at 
the end of his Physiology to give an exposition of human 
emotions and passions, and thinks he cannot do better than 
communicate to his readers in a faithful translation a large 
portion of the Spinozistie ethics. 

Johannes Miiller’s view is shared by the English physio- 
logist Maudsley. In his Physiology and Pathology we find 
the remarkable words: “Spinoza’s admirable dissertation 
on the emotions has never been and probably never will 
be surpassed!.” That Spinoza, both in his life and teaching, 
is a great preacher of the genuine doctrine of truth, who 
does not hold out external things as ultimate goals, but 
seeks the centre of gravity of life in one’s own inner being, 
has been brought prominently to view by Paulsen, the 
author of a work on Lthics, which has appeared lately *. 

Spinoza’s influence has penetrated still more deeply into 
modern psychology. The darkest problem known to 
psychological research, the question of the relation of 
physical to psychical processes, has met with the most 
varied solutions, but neither the dualistic, nor the material- 
istic, nor the spiritualistic view has been able entirely to 
satisfy. Hence Spinoza’s great idea of the parallelism of 
mental and physical processes offered itself as the one 
possible explanation. Body does not act on mind, mind 
does not act on body, but every psychical process corre- 
sponds to a movement, every movement to some psychical 
occurrence. ‘The physical and the psychical are only two 
external, entirely harmonious phenomena of the one uni- 

' Maudsley, Physiology and Pathology, p. 147, ed. Carus, 


? Paulsen, Ethics, p. 410. 
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versal substance. Thus what we call soul is only the 
inner existence of the same essence, which we, regarding 
it externally, know as its body. In this way the old riddle 
seems to be solved, and difficulties seem to be overcome, 
which the most acute psychologists had regarded as 
insuperable. On this common ground of Spinozistic 
psychology, philosophers like Fechner, Wundt, and Paulsen 
are united with sober naturalists like Nageli and Hering, 
with the great English psychologist Bain, with the Danish 
Hoffding, and with numerous French thinkers, who issued 
from the school of Cousin. 

In our century Spinoza has not lacked admiration, recog- 
nition, and emulation. But men have not only admired 
and wondered at that which former times had depreciated 
and condemned ; they have also directed serious criticism 
upon Spinoza’s teachings. 

The great post-Kantian thinkers of Germany, whose 
judgments of Spinoza, substantially agreeing, have been 
adduced above, stand upon the ground of a Spinozistically- 
coloured Pantheism. But in the nineteenth century not 
only has this theory of the universe reached its highest 
development, but also its antithesis, the individualistic and 
teleological theism of Leibniz, has found new adherents. 
And starting from the standpoint of this doctrine, a violent 
opposition to the Spinozistic philosophy has asserted itself. 
The first and most important opponent who appeared in 
our century is Herbart. The very fact that Spinozistic 
metaphysics had not died out in his time, but actively con- 
tinued its work, made the task of combating it a duty for 
him. Thus he sets himself in opposition not only to the 
metaphysics of Spinoza, but also to his psychology and 
his ethies; he calls his conceptions unhealthy, his axioms 
and definitions incorrect, his deductions inconclusive, his 
results inadequate: the whole system he regards as a mere 
fabric of imagination, and his foundation as a groundless 
hypothesis '. 

1 Herbart, Metaphysics, part I, pp. 122, 128, 169, ed. 1829. 
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Following the example of their master, the most distin- 
guished of the pupils of Herbart also expressed themselves 
against the Spinozistic philosophy, for the most part indeed 
in measured language, but not seldom in bitter and even 
unjust terms. Thus Robert Zimmermann, Gustav Harten- 
stein, Volkmann v. Volkmar, C. A. Thilo. Also the ingenious 
Lotze, speaking from the point of view of his psychological 
spiritualism, has repeatedly shown his opposition to Spinoza, 
though he is in agreement with him in the fundamental 
ideas of his metaphysics. Still more important for forming 
a correct estimate of the Spinozistic teaching are the critical 
works of Trendelenburg, Camerer, Ueberweg, and Riehl. 

Thus through the enthusiastic worship of the one party, 
as well as through the incisive criticism of the other, there 
arose a thorough study of Spinoza, which set itself the task 
of considering, elucidating, and expounding all sides of the 
Spinozistic teaching with loving diligence. In comprehen- 
sive works of history, as well as in special treatises, Spinoza’s 
life has been described and his system explained, while 
particular points in his teaching have been made the 
subject of the most exhaustive examination. Thanks to 
the unceasing eagerness in research displayed by modern 
investigators, works of Spinoza long lost to knowledge 
have been rediscovered and rendered accessible to the 
general intelligence; and the old well-known works have 
been repeatedly published and excellently translated. The 
connexion of Spinoza with his predecessors and contem- 
poraries has been ascertained, and his influence on later 
thinkers examined. Nearly all the nations of Kurope have 
taken part in this earnest, exhaustive, and impartial in- 
vestigation. What a long series of scholars, philosophers, 
jurists, philologists, and historians one would be obliged 
to enumerate, were one to mention all those who during 
the last few decades have gained distinction for their know- 
ledge of the Spinozistic teaching. Let it suffice to mention 
only the most prominent. The Germans are—H. C. W. 
Sigwart, H. Ritter, L. Feuerbach, J. E. Erdmann, B. Auerbach, 
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C. Schaarschmidt, C. Hebler, Chr. Sigwart, K. Fischer, H. 

36hmer, J. E. Horn, Rich. Avenarius, M. Joél, F. Tonnies ; 
the Dutch—A. v. d. Linde, J. van Vloten, J. P. N. Land; 
the English—R. Willis, James Martineau, Frederick Pollock, 
John Caird ; the French—V. Cousin Nourrisson, Am. Saintes, 
Jean Raynaud, P. Janet; the Italians—Turbiglio and Sarchi; 
the Swede—Forsberg ; the Finlander—Bolin; the American 
—Fullerton. 

Thus the hundred years of base depreciation and the 
siaty years of enthusiastic veneration have been followed 
by a period of just estimation. We no longer see in Spinoza 
a wicked atheist, but neither do we any longer proclaim 
him a saint. His teaching is for us no ridiculous illusion, 
but neither is it the only true philosophy. Free from the 
prejudices of former generations, from the blind hatred of 
the one side and the exuberant admiration of the other, 
we are in a position to probe his system to its depths, to 
measure his greatness and to become conscious of the limits 


of his mind. We recognize now the eternal truths that he 
revealed to us, but at the same time we do not overlook 
the errors from which he was as little free as were any “ 
those who preeeded and followed him. 


J. FREUDENTHAL. 


Breslau, March, 1895. 
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SOME TRANSLATIONS OF HEBREW 
POEMS. 


THE ROYAL CROWN. 


(SOLOMON IBN GEBIROL.) 


I. 


Wondrous are thy works, O Lord of hosts, 
And their greatness holds my soul in thrall. 
Thine the glory is, the power divine, 

Thine the majesty, the kingdom thine, 

Thou supreme, exalted over all, 


Thine is the throne in heavenly heights sublime, 
The hidden dwelling-place all worlds above, 

Th’ existence from the shadow of whose light 
Springs every living thing, of which aright 

We say, that in its shade we live and move. 
Thine the two worlds, that thou dost hold apart, 
The first for work, the next for heavenly rest; 
Thine the reward, which thou hast treasured there 
Wrought for the righteous ones, with loving care, 
Because thou hast beheld and known it blest. 


Il. 


Thou art One, the first great cause of all, 
Thou art One and none can penctrate, 
Not even the wise in heart, the mystery 
Of thy unfathomable Unity ; 

Thou art One, the infinitely great. 
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III. 


Thou dost exist, but not the hearing ear, 

Or seeing eye can reach thee; what thou art 
And how and wherefore is to us unknown. 
Thou dost exist, but through thyself alone, 
King, in whose power no other has a part. 


Thou dost exist; thou wast ere time began, 
Pervading all, when there was yet no space. 

Thou dost exist: thy mystery, concealed 

Far from men’s sight lies ever unrevealed, 

Deep, deep, where none can find its dwelling-place. 


IV. 


Thou livest, but not with the twofold life 

Of soul and mind: soul of the soul art thou. 
Thou livest, and eternal joy shall bless, 

At th’ end of days, those whom thy graciousness 
To penctrate thy mystery will allow. 


¥. 


Thou art mighty, and of all thy works 

There is none whose power to thine comes nigh. 
Thou art mighty, and thy boundless power 
Makes thee pardon, even in the hour 

Of thy wrath, man’s sore iniquity. 


VI. 


Thou art light: pure souls shall thee behold, 
Save when mists of evil intervene. 

Thou art light, that, in this world concealed, 
In the world to come shall be revealed ; 

In the mount of God it shall be seen. 
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VII. 


Thou art God, and all whom thou hast formed 
Serve and worship thee in love and fear; 

Nor aught lessens it thy majesty 

That they worship others besides thee, 

For they all would fain to thee draw near. 


Yet like blind men from the path they stray, 
While they seek the great King's road to gain. 
In destructive pits and snares they lie, 

Ever deeming their desire is nigh, 

Though they toil and labour all in vain. 


But thy servants move with open eyes, 
On the straight path ever travelling, 

Nor to right or left on either hand 

Turn they till within the court they stand 
Leading to the palace of the King. 


Thou art God, and thy Divinity 
And thy Unity the world uphold. 
Thou art God, eternal, one, divine: 
Thus in thee thy attributes combine, 
Indivisible, yet manifold. 


VIII. 


Thou art wise, and at thy side hast reared 
Wisdom, fount of life, thy first-born son. 
Thou art wise: this universal frame 

At thy mighty word to being came, 

When to aid or counsel thee was none. 


Thou didst span the heaven’s vast canopy 
And the planets’ shining tent uprear, 

In thy hand dost thou, O Lord of might, 

All creation’s utmost ends unite, 

Gathered as one whole from sphere to sphere. 


ALICE LUCAS. 
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HYMN FOR THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


While yet we dwell on earth 

God watches us, to whom his word gave birth, 
And waits, in love and graciousness, 

For penitence, that he our latter end may bless. 


Can man be proved righteous in the sight 

Of God, to whom all hidden thoughts are known? 
Yea, if his soul repent before his light 

Is quenched—and thus alone— 

Can he gain pardon and for sin atone. 


Even darkness hideth nought from God on high, 
The evil deeds man holds invisible 

Will at the end against him testify. 

Therefore for him ’t is well, 

Confessing them, guilt’s shadow to dispel. 


Behold, the heaven of heavens is not pure 

In the eyes of God: how much less man, defiled 
By shame and sin, whoin guilty thoughts allure. 
Let him, the oft-beguiled, 

Then muse on this, ere earth reclaim her child. 


His treasured gold will not, in death’s dark hour, 
Ransom his soul; but if through life he cling 

To mercy and to righteousness, their power 

Will his redemption bring, 

And he shall see the glory of the King. 

‘Tis good for man the law’s mild yoke to bear, 
With love and awe its statutes to obey, 

For his oft-faltering steps it will prepare 

The path of right alway, 

And lead him through the grave to heavenly day. 


Lord, in thy hand as potter's clay are we; 
Do thou sustain us on life’s troubled shore, 
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And fill our hearts with love and fear of thee, 
So that we may adore 
Thy name, and sing thy praises evermore. 


While yet we dwell on earth 

God watches us, to whom his word gave birth, 
And waits, in love and graciousness, 

For penitence, that he our latter end may bless. 


ALICE Lucas. 


MERCY AND PARDON. 


Come, let us bow and bend the knee 

And seck, with souls contrite 

And hearts uplifted, ceaselessly 

God’s mercy infinite. 

All we like sheep have gone astray, 

But he will hear us when we pray, 

So that we yet may find to-day 
Mercy and pardon. 

For though our sins are numberless, 

And daily we his law transgress, 

Yet hope inspires the prayerful song: 

“Unto the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” 


God's loving mercies far exceed 

The measure of our sin; 

Then let us seck them in our need, 

Our shelter there to win. 

For though the wrath of God be just, 

Yet, bending humbly to the dust, 

We still may gain, in loving trust, 
Mercy and pardon. 

Come, we will hasten penitent 

To pray to him omniscient, 
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To raise again the prayerful song: 
“Unto the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” 


Man cannot by his works alone 
His load of guilt annul. 
Let him with prayers besiege the throne 
Of Heaven most merciful. 
To those who seek him earnestly, 
In penitent humility, 
The Lord our God will multiply 
Mercy and pardon. 
O’er heaven above, o’er earth below, 
His wide extended blessings flow, 
Then raise with joy the prayerful song: 
“Yea to the Lord our God belong 
Mercy and pardon.” ALICE Lucas. 


HYMNS FOR THE EVE OF ATONEMENT. 


I. 


From even ascendeth our ery, 
From dawn it soareth on high, 
To even it rendeth the sky. 


From even ascendeth our voice, 
From dawn thy “jewels” rejoice, 
To even, the sons of thy choice. 
From even ascendeth our wail, 
From dawn with petition we hail, 
To eve, that sweet song may avail. 


From even ascendeth our light, 
From dawn is thy refuge our might, 
At eve let thy pardon alight. 


From even ascendeth “ We crave,” 
From dawn with Thy purity lave, 
To eve, with thy Presence, oh, save! 
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From even ascendeth “ Reeall,” 
From dawn all prostrate we fall, 
At eve is thy glory our pall. 


From even ascendeth our quest, 
From dawn may our seeking be bless’d, 
At eve may our search sleep in rest. 


From even ascendeth a tear, 
From dawn it speedeth thee near, 
At even let pardon appear. 
Este Davis. 


II. 


Lo! as the potter mouldeth plastic clay, 

To forms his varying fancy doth display ; 

So in thy hand, O God of grace, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the mason’s hand the block doth hew 


To shapes sublime, or into fragments strew ; 
So in thy hand, O God of life, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the smith the rigid steel hath bent, 
Softened with fire and wrought with strength unspent, 
So in thy hand, O God of might, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the seaman’s hand doth cast or weigh 
The pond’rous anchor in the foaming spray ; 
So in thy hand, O God of pardon, we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the worker melteth vitreous flow, 

And biddeth blossoms from the crystal blow ; 

So in thy hand, O God of love, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 

Lo! as the embroid’rer’s hand the robe hath made, 
At will in lines of beauty, light, and shade ; 
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So in thy hand, O God of fear, are we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the smelter fuseth silv’ry vein, 
Removing dross, that naught impure remain ; 
So in thy hand, O God of healing, we: 
Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 


Lo! as the potter mouldeth plastic clay 

To forms his varying faney doth display ; 

So in Thy hand, O God of grace, are we: 

Thy bond regard, let sin be veiled from thee. 
Este Davis. 


I AM THE SUPPLIANT. 


From the Hebrew of Baruch ben Samuel. 


A Selicha recited in the: Musaph service on 
the Day of Atonement. 


I am the suppliant for my people here, 
Yea, for the House of Israel, I am he; 
I seek my God’s benign and heedful ear, 
For words that rise from me. 
Amid the walls of hearts that stand around! 
My bitter sighs swell up and mount the sky; 
Ah! how my heart doth pant with ceascless bound 
For God, my Rock on high. 


With mighty works and wondrous hath he wrought, 
Lord of my strength, my God. When me he bade 
To make a sanctuary for him, I sought, 
I laboured, and ’t was made. 
The Lord my God, he hath fulfilled his word, 
He ruleth as an all-consuming fire ; 
I came with sacrifice, my prayer he heard, 
Then granted my desire. 


' Jer. iv. 19. 
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My sprinkling he accepted at the dawn 
Of this, the holiest day, the chosen one, 
When with the daily offering of the morn 
The High Priest had begun. 


And when the services thereafter came, 
In glorious order, each a sacred rite, 
I, bowing low, and calling on the Name, 
Confessed before his sight. 


The holy Priests, the ardent, for their sin 
Upon this day made their atonement then, 
With blood of bullocks and of goats, within 
The city full of men’. 


The Priest with glowing censer seemed as one 
Preparing for the pure a way by fire; 
When with two rams I came, ’t was as a son 
Doth come unto his sire. 


The bathings and ablutions, as ’t was mect, 
Were all performed according to their way ; 
Then passed before the throne of God, complete, 

The service of the day. 


And when sweet strains of praise, to glorify, 
Burst forth in psalmody and songs of love, 
Yea, when I heard the voice uplifted high, 
I raised my hand above. 


The rising clouds of incense, mantling o’er 
The mercy-seat, lent savour to its grace: 
Then glory filled me, and my soul did soar 
To yon exalted place. 


Of ancient times I dream, of vanished days; 
Now wild disquiet rageth unrestrained ; 
Scorned and reproached by all, from godly ways 
Have I, alas, refrain’d. 


! Lam. i. 1. 
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Afar mine eyes have strayed, and I have erred, 
And deaf I made mine ears, their listening quelled, 
3ut righteous is the Lord, for at his word}, 
I sorely have rebelled. 


Perverseness have I loved, and wrongful thought, 
And hating good, strove righteousness to shun, 
And in mine actions foolishness have wrought, 
Great evil have I done. 


Pardon, I pray thee, our iniquity, 
O God, from thy high dwelling, and behold 
The souls that in affliction weep to thee ; 
For le! I have grown old”. 
Work for me, I beseech thee, marvels now, 
O Lord of Hosts! in mercy lull our fears ; 
Answer with potent signs, and be not thou 
Silent unto my tears *. 


Open thy hand exalted, nor revile 
The hearts not comforted, but pierced with care‘, 
Praying with fervent lips, that know not guile’, 
O hearken to my prayer! 
Look thou upon my sorrow, I implore, 
But not upon the sin that laid me low; 
Judge, God, the cause of mine affliction sore, 
Let me not see my woe®! 


O thou, my Maker! I have called on thee, 
Pictured my thought to thee, pronounced my word, 
And at the time my spirit failed in me’, 
Remembered I the Lord. 


Behold my wound, O thou who giv’st relief! 
Let me thine ears with voice of weeping win; 
Seek in thy mercy balsam for my grief, 
But seek not for my sin. 


1 Lam. i. 18. 2 Gen. xxvii. 2. * Ps: xxxix: 12, * Hosea i. 6. 
5 Ps, xvii. 1. ®° Num. xi. 15. 7 Jonah.ii. 7. 
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Give ear unto my voice, O list my call! 
And give me peace, for thou art great to save. 
What profit is there in my blood, my fall! 
Down low unto the grave? 


But I unceasing will declare thy praise ; 
Grant my atonement, though I sinned so oft. 
Bring not my word to nothingness, but raise 
My fallen sheaf aloft. 


Redeem thy son, long sold to bondage grim, 
And on his substance let thy blessings flow ; 
How long, O Lord, ere thou wilt say to him, 
“T know, my son, I know®. 


‘IT see thee heavy-laden with thy care, 
With sorrow’s burden greater than thy strength, 
I hear thee wailing: yea, but I will spare, 
And will redeem at length.” 


And now, O my Redeemer, lo! behold 
The chains that bind me ’neath their cruel sway, 
And seek thy servant, wandered from the fold‘, 
A lost sheep, gone astray. 


Beauty’s perfection lieth fallen low, 
Broken and waste which stood in majesty, 
The glory passed away and fled, for woe! 
The One went out from me°®. 


My strong bars he hath broken ev’ry one, 
He hath been wroth with me: I am bereft. 
For my beloved hath turned aside and gone’*, 
A desert am I left. 


My gates are sunken, they that stood so high; 
My sacred doors are shattered and laid waste ; 
Lo! they sre moved and vanished hence; and I 
Am humbled and disgraced. 


' Ps, xxx. 9. 2 Gen. xxxvii. 7. Gen. xlviii. 19. * Ps, exix. 176. 
5 Gen. xliv. 28. © Song of Songs v. 6. 


VOL. VIII. 
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Dumb are mine advocates to mine appeal; 
High in their pride my scorners raise their crest ; 
They quench my light, they darkly do conceal 
My welfare and my rest. 
O Lord, my God! all strength doth dwell in thee, 
O hear my voice, as humbly here I bow; 
And let the sentence of thy judgment be, 


1” 


“Take thou my blessing now’. 


Behold me fallen low from whence I stood, 
And mine assembly with compassion see ; 
And this my soul, mine only one, ’tis good 
To give it unto thee. 
Take back thy son once more, and draw him near, 
Hide not from him the radiance of thine eye, 
Turn not away, but lend a favouring ear 
Unto my plaint, my ery *. 


Nina DAvis. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
Suggested by the annexed fragments from the Talmud. 


There is a legend full of joy and pain, 
An old tradition told of former years, 
When Israel built the temple once again 
And stayed his tears. 
"Twas in the chamber where the Wood Pile lay, 
The logs wherewith the altar’s flame was fed ; 
There hope recalled the Light of vanished day, 
The Light long fled. 
A priest moved slowly o’er the marble floor, 
Sorting the fuel in the chamber stored ; 


Frail was his form, he ministered no more 
Before the Lord. 


' Gen. xxxiii. 11. * Lam, iii. 56. 
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Wrapt in deep thought, with sad and mournful mien, 
Plying his axe with oft a troubled sigh, 
Dreaming of glory that the House had seen 
In days gone by. 


Mused of the time when in the Holy Place 
God’s Presence dwelt betwixt the Cherubim, 
And of the day he turned away his face, 
And light grew dim. 


When the Shechinah from that erring throng, 
Alas, withdrew, yet tarried in the track, 
As one who ling’reth on the threshold long 
And looketh back. 


Then step by step in that reluctant flight 
Approached the shadow of the city wall, 
And lingered yet upon the mountain height 
For hoped recall. 


The Temple standeth, pride of Israel's race, 
Yet resteth there no sacred Ark of Gold, 
God’s Glory filleth not the Holy Place, 
Ah! loss untold. 


Surely the glory of the House is o’er, 
Gone is the Presence, silent is the Voice; 
They who remember that which is no moro, 
Can they rejoice ? 
Convulsed, a sacred spasm seized his frame, 
The axe fell from his trembling hand’s control, 
A fire leapt upward, and the burning flame 
Consumed his soul. 


His eyes were fixed upon the ground, he gazed 
Upon a stone of that smooth marble plain, 
Which seemed as from its place it had been raised, 
And set again. 


Into his heart there flashed prophetic light, 
With sudden force the secret was revealed ; 
G 2 
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Nought but one treasure sacred in his sight 
Lay there concealed. 


As one of Heaven bid, who dare not wait, 
With step grown firm as with the strength of youth, 
He hastened to his comrade to relate 
The wondrous truth. 


His hand uplifted, and a light sublime 
Shot from his eyes and like a joy-beam shone ; 
He seemed a holy seer of olden time 
To look upon. 


Yet from his parted lips no message came, 
In silence reached he his immortal goal, 
And from its dwelling in the earthly frame 

Went forth his soul. 


Soon o’er the house flew sad and strange reports, 
And men and women bristled at the sound, - 
And priests came swiftly from the sacred courts, 

And thronged around. 


Piercing the crowd a woman made her way, 
Seeming to own a right which none gainsaid, 
And neared the spot where that calm figure lay, 
The priestly dead. 


And reverent to the prostrate form she passed: 
Pressing her lips upon the peaceful brow, 
She whispered, “ Thy desire hath come at last, 

"Tis granted now.” 


Then spake the High Priest, “Wherefore dost thou thus? 
Is the dead thine that thou hast spoken so? 
And knowest thou the seeret hid from us, 
Which dealt the blow?” 


“QO priest, it is according to thy word,” 
She answered, “And I know that seeret well, 
He, as he breathed his last, the message heard 
And that did tell.” 
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“Woman, thy tongue is false, thy word untrue, 
Yon priest divulged nought with his dying breath, 
Nor uttered sound, ere to his heart there flew 
The shaft of death.” 
“My lord, thy servant lieth not,” she said, 
“His soul departing did to mine unfold 
A glorious light, and as his spirit fled 
The tale was told. 
“Oft have I stood in prayer in yonder court, 
And marked that weak, wan figure, worn with care, 
Transformed by heavenly light, and sacred thought, 
To beauty rare. 
“On ye, O priests, his longing eyes were bent, 
While at the altar ye your charge have kept, 
And oft a sigh so deep the silence rent, 
In prayer I wept. 
“And I have read this day his life’s fair dream, 
And in his death have seen that dream fulfilled, 
The longing of his heart, the wish supreme, 
That faith instilled. 


“Say ye, God’s Ark is captive far away ? 
And weep ye, Ichabod, the glory fled ? 
And mourn ye that the brightness of the day 
Is quenched and dead? 


“Maybe ’tis true that in a far-off land, 
The Ark of God in exile dwelleth still ; 
It resteth ever with the pure of hand 
Who do his will! 
“Know then, ye priests and Levites, Isracl, all, 
Hid in its place the Ark of God doth lie, 
His Presence hath not gone beyond recall, 
But bideth nigh. 


“Behold Thou comest as the dawn of day! 
Shechinah! changeless, to illume the night! 
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O thou, who art a lamp upon the way, 
Who art a light! 


“ Haste, brethren, let the gates asunder burst, 
Regain the Ark, the Covenant hold fast, 
And by the glorious Second House, the First 
Shall be surpassed.” 
She ceased, and silence cast its shackles o’er 
The awe-struck crowd; her shadowy form moved on: 
With God-lit eyes, she stood a moment more, 
And then was gone. 
So was that death with life’s quintessence crown‘d ; 
The truth illumined each inquiring face, 
For all knew then God’s Ark would yet be found 
Within its place. 
Nina Davis. 


Rabbi Eliezer saith: “The Ark hath gone into captivity unto 
Babylon, as it is said, ‘And at the return of the year King Nebuchad- 


nezzar sent and brought him! to Babylon, with the goodly vessels 
of the House of the Lord.’ ” 

Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai saith: “The Ark hath gone into captivity 
unto Babylon, as it is said, ‘Nothing shall be left, saith the Lord.’ 
This referreth to the Ten Words which were enshrined therein.” 

Rabbi Judah (ben Lakish) saith: “The Ark is hidden in its place, 
as it is said, ‘That the ends of the staves were seen from the holy 
place before the oracle: but they were not seen without; and there 
they are unto this day.’” 


And where it is written “unto this day,” it is always understood 


to mean for ever. 


And the sages say, “'The Ark was hidden in the chamber of the 
Wood Pile.” 

Rabbi Nachman bar Isaac saith: “I likewise have received a 
tradition. It is related of a priest, who, while wrapt in contemplation, 
perceived that one of the stones of the pavement differed in appearance 
from the others. And he forthwith went to apprise his comrade ; 


! Jehoiachin, 
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but before he had ended his words his soul went forth. And they 
knew of a truth that there the Ark was hidden.” 


There was a tradition with the disciples of Rabbi Ishmael, that two 
priests, who were maimed, were examining the wood (to be burnt 
upon the altar), when the axe of one fell, and a flame went forth and 


consumed him, 
Talmud Babli, Yoma, pp. 53 b and 54 a. 


There were thirteen places of prostration in the sanctuary. 
But in the time of Rabban Gamliel and Rabbi Chanina, the second 
High Priest, they prostrated themselves at fourteen places. And 
where was the additional place? By the Wood Pile; for they had 
received a tradition from their fathers that the Ark was hidden there. 
It is related of a priest, who while wrapt in contemplation, perceived 
that one of the stones of the pavement differed in appearance from 
the others. And he forthwith went to apprise his comrade; but 
before he had ended his words his soul went forth. And they knew 


of a truth that there the Ark was hidden. 
Talmud Yerushalmi, Shekalim, ch. 16. 


The Shechina withdrew by ten stages. 


From the Mercy-Seat to one Cherub, from one Cherub to the other, 
and from the Cherub to the Threshold, from the Threshold to the 
Court, from the Court to the Altar, from the Altar to the Roof, 
from the Roof to the Wall, from the Wall to the City, from the City 
to the Mount, and from the Mount to the Wilderness. From the 
Wilderness it ascended and abode in its place, as it is said, “I will 


go and return unto my Place. 
Talmud Babli Rosh Hashana, 31 A. 
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ON THE PHILONEAN TEXT OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


QUAESTIONES IN GENESIN. 
Sermo III. 


Tue following pages are a continuation of the examina- 
tion of the Septuagint citations in the Armenian allegorical 
Commentary of Philo of Alexandria, which was commenced 
in a previous number of the JEwIisH QUARTERLY. In 1893 
was published in Paris a fourth or fifth century Greek 
Papyrus of the Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres. Many of 
the citations in Genesis given in Philo’s Sermo III are met 
with in this Treatise, and in examining them as they occur 
in the Armenian, I have always made use of the text of 
Philo newly rescued from a Coptic tomb. In using an 
Armenian Version of Philo, caution must be exercised 
against the risk of the citations having been adjusted either 
by the translator or copyists to the text of the Armenian 
Vulgate. I have, therefore, compared each citation, as it 
stands in the Armenian Philo, with itself as it stands in the 
Armenian Vulgate; and have printed in a heavier type 
those variants which being in the Armenian Philo are also 
found in that Vulgate. Such a work of comparison, how- 
ever, has satisfied me that the Version of Philo was made, 
if not anteriorly to, yet independently of, the Armenian 
Vulgate; so that if the same variants recur in both, that is 
so much additional evidence in behalf of, and not against, 
the Version of Philo. 
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Wherever a text in the Commentary is cited in any 
other work of Philo’s, I have taken notice of the fact. 
And the evidence of this Sermo III, and of the first sixty 
sections of Sermo IV, strengthens a surmise which, from 
examination of Sermones I and II, I had already formed, 
namely, that Philo, at different times, and in writing his 
different works, used different Texts of the LXX. This is 
in no way surprising. The Greek Text of Genesis was 
already some two hundred years old when he wrote, and 
must have swarmed with variants. It is rather remarkable 
that there are on the whole so few differences between his 
citations in different works of the same Text. 

Qu. 1.—Ch. xv. 7: Té éors "Ey elus Kvpios 6 Oeds cov 
6 e€ayayev (or ds éfnyaydv) oe éx yijs Xaddaiwy, Sore dodvai 
vol THY yy TavTHY KAnpovopjaat ; 

Here (i) ede is added after éyo. 

(ii) Kvpeos is added before 6 deds. 

(iii) cov is added after 6 deds. 

(iv) €x THs yHs instead of éx x@pas. 

Of these (i) eis is added in (Holmes) 20, 37, 59, 61, 76, 
106, 107, 129, 134, 135. Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 
We may accept it, therefore, as due to Philo’s Text of 
LXX. 

(ii) K¥pios is found in Ambr. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. We may 
the less certainly accept it as due to Philo, because in 
Bouriant’s Papyrus of the Quis Rerwm, i. 486, it is omitted. 

(iii) cov is in (Holmes) 37, 59, 61, 79, Ambr., and in 
Arm, 1. Arm. Ed.; Bouriant’s Papyrus of Philo’s Quis 
Rerum, i. 486, omits it. 

(iv) éx ys is given in Mangey in Philo i. 486, where the 
verse is cited, and in margin of (Holmes) 131. And éx rijs 
yijs in Chrys. iv. 373. But Bouriant’s Papyrus has éya 6 
Oeos Os... c€ €k xopas. It is not certain, therefore, that 
Philo here wrote éx rijs yjs rather than éx x@pas. The 
Armenian Vulgate implies éx x#pas and omits dare. The 
variants (i), (ii), and (iii) being given neither in Mangey’s 
Text of Philo, i. 486, nor in the Papyrus, should not, 
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perhaps, be reckoned to Philo, but rather to the influence 
of the Armenian Vulgate. But this also is doubtful, for 
the latter part of the verse from éfayayév oe, as given in 
the Vulgate, varies considerably from the version of Philo. 

Qu. 2.—Ch. xv. 8: Ava ri pyow Kipre (or d€o707ra), kata ti 
yvdcopat St. KANpovopnow adtipy ; 

Here either d¢cr0ra or xipee is omitted. But as the 
Armenian has but the single word Tér to render both, 
giving Tér Tér as the equivaleat in the Vulgate, we cannot 
be sure which was the original of this passage. d€o7o0ra 
indeed seems to be involved in the solutio, which runs thus 
in Aucher’s rendering: “Illi vero, qui promisit, venera- 
tionem condignam praestat per dictum, Domine. Scio enim 
te, dicit, Dominum principemque universorum, qui etiam 
omnia potes, et non est apud te impotentia.” Such a com- 
mentary harmonizes on the whole better with the reading 
d€o70ra than with xijpre. In Philo’s Quis Rerum, i. 487, is 
read, however, xvpie Oeé (also found in Holmes 19, 108, 
Compl.). 6e€ was certainly not in the original of the Arme- 
nian title. The Bouriant Papyrus reads 6éc70ra simply, 
omitting xdvpue or Oeé, and we may, therefore, infer that 
Philo here wrote déc70ta without addition. 

Qu. 3.—Ch. xv. 2: Ava ti dyno AaBe por Sayadrw tpreri- 
Covoav kat aiya tpretiQovoay Kai kpiov tpretiCovra (cal in B)', 
Tpvydva Kal TEploTeEpay ; 

Here xaé is omitted before tpvydva. So also in (Holmes) 
37, 61, 106 Georg. Therefore Philo omitted it in his LXX. 
It is worthy of notice that here we have the order ddapaduv 

..aiya... xptdv, and that this is implied more than once 
by the Armenian Commentary to have been the order in 
which Philo took the words therein. In Q. R. D. H. i. 487, 
490, the Commentary implies with equal decisiveness the 
order éduadw ... kpwv... atya found in (Holmes) 37, 129. 
This variation of order is, therefore, at least as old in the 

' Bis a second MS. of the Armenian Philo, No, 2051 of the Edschmiadzin 
Patriarchal library, with which I compared: the lemmata of Aucher’s 
text. 
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MSS. of the LXX as Philo. We must suppose that Philo 
used two different MSS. of the LXX in writing these 
Quaestiones and in writing the Quis Rerum Divinarum. 

Qu. 4.—Ch. xv. 10: Ard ti now “EdaBe bé aire taira 
TaVTQ 3 

Here ratra zavta for mdvra taira. So (Holmes) X. 14, 
18, 25, 32, 37, 38, 57, 59 91, 72, 73, 75s 78, 79, 106, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 135, Cat. Nic, Philo, i. 491. Cyr. Al. Aug. Hesych. 
in Levit. Georg. There is no doubt but that Philo’s LXX 
had ratra wavra. The Arm. Vulg. has édafe dé wavra tairta 
and omits aire. 

Qu. 5.—Ch. xv. 10: Ti éors 70 dveiAev ado péoor Kal €Onxer 
ddAnAvts (B omits) avtutpdowra ; 

Here (i) airé for atra. 

(ii) péoor for péoa. 

(iii) adra omitted after eOnxev. 

(iv) GAAnAows avrimpdo. for avtump. GAA. 

Of these (ii) wéoov is in (Holmes) 14, 18, 25, 32, 38, 57, 
77, 79, 128, 131. Cat. Nic., and (iii) is in Cyr. Al. Glaph. 
70 Georg. 

In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 491 the words are cited thus: «i? 
emAéyet. AreidAey adta wéoa, a reading furthermore implied 
in the words of the Commentary i. 502: gdoxwy 6 ra 
Tunpara €Onkey avtimpdowna adAArjAots, Where the Greek Text 
does not seem to have been tampered with. The Arm. 
Vulg. has é:etAey ara péoa, and uses a different word to 
render éceiAev. 

Here, then, we see a discrepancy in Philo’s readings of 
the LXX, again to be only explained, as in the preceding 
verses, by supposing that he used different MSS. of the 
LXX at different times, and that those MSS. had different 
readings. One of these MSS. had airéd peoov and the other 
atta péoa. The Armenian solutio seems to involve airo 
pecov in its lemma. 

Qu. 6.—Ch. xv. 10: Aca ri pyot Ta b€ dpvea ob btetre ; 

Qu. 7.—Ch. xv. 11: Ti éore KatéBn 6€ ra dpvea emi ra 


Topata Ta dixorounoerta ; 
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Here ra dtxoroundévra instead of ént ra b1xoTopnpara 
airéy is read in Mangey’s Text of Philo i. 506, but the 
Papyrus has ra d:xorouyjpatra without éxi or atrév. It is 
also found in (Holmes) 20, 75 and Chrys. iv. 375. The 
following (Holmes) in omitting éxé keeps a trace of the old 
reading: I, X, 15, 19, 20, 31, 37, 61, 68, 75, 82, 83, 106, 107, 
108, 120, 121,129,130. Alex. Slav. Mosq. The Arm. Vul- 
gate=“et descendebant aves super divisum membrorum 
numerum eorum”=ézl ra d1yoToujpara airov. Both the 
variants d.xorounpara and dtxorounbévtra seem to have been 
in Philo’s Text of LXX. 

Qu. 8.—Ch. xv. 11: Aud ré dynow (mapeddav) evexdbioev 
avtois "ABpadu; In Latin: “transiit sedit super illas Abra- 
ham.” 

Here Tisch. has (i) cvvexd@icev and (ii) “ABpap, and (iii) 
omits mapedhOav. The latter (iii) is due simply to the 
Armenian idiom ; but évexd@.cev or émixdOirey was certainly 
read in Philos LXX; for in Q. R. D. H. the citation is 


given in the same way: 6 doteios A€yerar adrois éyxabioa, 


ola mpoedpds tis 1) TpdBovdos ov. 

In the Armenian solutio of Qu. 10 (Gen. xv. 13) the cita- 
tion is repeated in the same way : 6v’ jv airiav éd€x On mporepov 
drt évexadicev “ABpadp adtois. 

Qu. 9.—Ch. xv. 12: Ti éote wept dvopas HAlov exoraots 
ezecev em Tov ABpadp, kal idod poBos péyas oKoTEwos enénEvEV 
(B éminizrer) ado ; 

Here we have (i) évopas 7d. for HA. dvopds, (ii) éxerer ext 
tov for énézece 76, (iil) "ABpady for “ABpap, (iv) péyas oKor. 
for oxor. péy. This last variant is also implied in the 
solutio, which however wavers between émizizres and 
eTETETED. 

The passage is cited in Q. R. D. I. thrice, wholly or in 
part, i. 508, 510, 515. At i. 508 émecey ent rév is given; 
at i. 510 énémeoev ent tov. It is certain, therefore, that 
(ii) émeoev or énémevev ext tév was in Philos LXX. In 
i. 508, 510, "ABpady is also given, and was, therefore, in 
Philo’s LXX. The other variants are not given, at least 
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not in Mangey’s Text of i. 508; where the Papyrus has 
énéotnvey TO *ABpadp, though in i. 510, 511, it has 
emeTETED. 

Turning to Holmes’ sources, we find that (ii) is in margin 
of X. 135, and in Text of 32, 55, 76, 134. Cyril. Al. Glaph., 
p- 76. Theodoret in Cat. Nic. 208. Slav. Arm. Ed.; (iv) is 
in X, 37, 61, 106, 129, 130, while Chrys. iv. 375, has of. 
peéy. Kal ox. 

All the variants, then, of the lemma except (i) may be 
ascribed to the Text of the LXX used by Philo. 

Qu. 10.—Ch. xv. 13: Ava té Eppé0n mpds atirov Tivodckwy 
yroon bt. Taporkoy €otar or€épya cov ev yn ovK ida, Kat dovAd- 
cove Kal TaTEWWeooVveW Kal KaK@ToVGL avTovs ETN TETpAKdaLa ; 
B omits the words xal ravewdo. cal xaxoo. 

Here (i) airéy for “ABpap. 

(ii) ré omitted before o7épya. 

(iit) adrovs omitted twice after dovAdc. and raze. 

(iv) the order ramewoc. x. kax. instead of kak. x. Taz. 

(v) rn terpak. for rerpax. érn. 

In Q. R. D. H. i. 511 the verse is thus cited: éppedn zpos 
"ABpadp ... . ywooxwv (Papyrus omits) yrdon ott mdpotkov 
éorat TO onépya cov év yi) ovx idia. We may, therefore, 
neglect variants (i) and (ii). Philo’s Commentary at i. 511 
proves that (iv) also may be set aside; for he writes, év 
pev d) maldevpa Todto* Erepoy b€, Ott Sovdclay Kal kdxwow kal 
dewyv, ws adros pn, Tanelywow emdyorta TH WuxXh, Ta KaTa 
yn ori oixidia. This proves that at least the LXX from 
which he wrote the Q. R. D. H. had the same order as 
Tischendorf. 

As to variant (iii) adrovs after dovAdcovew is omitted in 
Macar. Hom. p. 532. Slav. Ostrog. and other early autho- 
rities conflict as to reading, e.g. Alex. and Chrys. have airo. 
The second avrovs is omitted in X, 37, 61,107,108. Compl. 
Chrys. i. 192; iv. 375. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Variant (v) is in 
X, 19, 37, 59, 75; 77, 106, 108, 129, 130. Compl. Epiph. i. 
153; Chrys. iv. 375; Macar. /.c.; Theodoret, i. 78; Cyr. 
Al. Glaph. p. 70; Arm. 1, Arm. Ed. 
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There is thus a good probability that (iii) and (v) are due 
to Philo’s own LXX. 

Gen. xv. 14 is given in the Arm. Sol. of Qu. 10 as follows : 
TO 6€ €Ovos @ €ay adrol (or Exewvor) SovAEvowa, KpLWG eys" pEeTa 
b€ tadra efeAeVoovTar GbE wera TOAAHS aTooKEVIs. 

Here (i) avrof is added after éav. 

(ii) woA. arook. for dock. ToX. 

In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 512 the verse is cited according to 
Tischendorf. 

There is no trace in Holmes’ sources of the variants (i) 
and (ii), which are probably mere devices of rendering. 

Qu. 11.—Ch. xv. 15: Té éore 3d 5& ropedon (or ameAedon) 
Tpos TOs TaTEpas gov per’ elpjvyns Tpadels ev KAA® yypa; The 
Armenian solutio repeats the citation in the same way. 

Here note (i) wopevon (probably) for amedevon. 

(il) per’ elpyuns for év eipjyn. 


(iii) Kad@ y. for y. Kado. 
In Philo Q. R. D. H. i. 512 the verse is thus cited: Sv 6e 
aneheton Tpos T. 7. 7. pet eipyyns Tpadels ev yipa Kado, and 


in the Commentary i. 513 is read the following : pera dé 7d 
anehevon yéypantar TO mpds Tovs 7m. gov, and on i. 514 per’ 
elpyyns tpapels is repeated. The original Greek of the 
Armenian quaestio is given by Wendland from the Cod. 
Barb., and has azeActon, not mopevon. 

On the other hand, zopevon is in (Holmes) 15, 19, 82, 108, 
135, Compl., and is implied in the Arm. Vulgate, which in 
other respects differs from this Armenian lemma. 

As to (ii) it is clear that it was in Philo’s LXX. It is 
also found in (Holmes) X, 14, 15, 19, 25, 32, 375 38, 55) 575 
73, 74, 79, 77, 78, 79, 106, 107,108, 129,134. Compl. Alex. 
Cat. Nic. Clem. Hom. iii. 650. Orig. iii. 689, 828. Cyr. Al. 
Glaph., p. 70. Theodoret i. 78. 

Variant (iii) is probably a device of rendering, as no 
other source gives it. 

Qu. 12.—Ch. xv. 16: Ava ri you terdprn yevéar atootpa- 
~noovtat Ge ; 

The Armenian translator had mistaken .the dative 
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rENEA: for TENEAIL the nom. pl., an error the easier 
to commit because the plural verb dmoorpadyoorra fol- 
lows. In Philo i. 516, 517, the citation is given in the 
usual form. 

Qu. 13.—Ch. xv. 16: Ti éorw Otmw dvaremAnpwvra ai 


paptiat Trav ’Apoppaiwy Ews tod viv (but for gws 7. viv Text 


B has “ coram me ”) ; 

This agrees with Tischendorf, but in Philo Q. R. D. H. 
i. 516, we read thus: Td 6 ayxpu tivos, airds pynvier, A€yor, 
Oimw yap dvaretAnpwrtar ai dvouia tov ’Apoppatwy, and in 
i. 517, 1. 10: “Ews peév ov ovk dvateTAnpwrta Ta dyapri- 
pata Tov Apoppaiwy. That dvoufac was read in some Texts 
is certain because it is in (Holmes) 59, and is implied in 
Greg. Naz. Adv. Iul., Orat. III. p. 60. We may almost infer 
that in one of Philo’s codices of the LXX dvoyuia: was read 
with dyaprjpara written in the margin, and that in another 
there stood dyapria.. 

Qu. .14.—Ch. xv. 17: Ti éorw "Ered 6 HAvos éyévero mpos 
dvopds, Prd€ eyevero ; 

Here évetdy for évet dé. 

The citation occurs in Philo i. 517, where in Mangey's 
Edition is read éwet dé. Philo himself certainly read ézevdy} 
in his LXX ; for that is implied in the Arm. solutio, which 
begins thus: 7) 6 jAvos dAoyoedys epaivero mpds dSvopas 
yevoper'os 7) GAAN PACE pds Eorépay «.t.A. The Armenian 
Vulgate has ézel dé. In Chrys. iv. 368 éwedy is read. 
éxevdy) 5€ is in (Holmes) 57, 107, 134, 135, and ézesdy be 
yoy in X. 

Qu. 15.—Ch. xv. 17: Ti éorw, “ldov KAiBavos Kxanvitd- 
pevos Kal Aapmddes Tupds al SipADov ava péoov Tar bixo- 
TOMNUATWY § 

Here rovrwy is omitted after dcxyotounudrey, an omission 
certainly due to Philo’s LXX, as it also occurs in (Holmes) 
20, 57, 753 Philo i. 518; Chrys. iv. 378; Theodoret, ut 
videtur, ii. 1692; Copt. Arab. In Philo i. 518 dvd is 
omitted before pécor. 

Qu. 16.—Ch. xv. 18: Aa ri hnow Ev ri tpépa exetry 
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diaOijxnv deOero TH ’ABpadp, A€yor' To o7xéppati cov ddce 
THY yhv Tavtrnvy and Tod Totayod Aly’zTov Ews Tod ToTapod 
(2 rod) peyddov Eddparov ; 

Here b1a0. d1€0. to ’AB. instead of 610. Képros to “ABpap 
d:adyxnv. In Philo i. 518 the citation runs thus: év yap 
TH jeepa, pyolv, éxeivy ovvéDero Kipws tO ’ABpady ovr- 
Onxnv A€ywv, where also is read tod worayod tod peydaAov, 
Ev¢parov. 

The Armenian lemma would equally allow of cuvOijxnv 
ovvebero (or of eero) and does not, therefore, really conflict 
with Philo i. 518. The variants of the Armenian seem due 
to citation only. 

Qu. 17.—Ch. xv. 19: Tives elow of Kevaior xai Kevecaior 
kal Kedsovaio. xat Xeraio. wat Pepeaio. nal “Padaeiv kal 
‘Apoppaio. cal Xavavaio. xai Tepyeoato. kat ‘leBovoaior ; 
(Another MS. has the order Xerato. cat Kedpovatou.) 

Here the words xai rovs Evatovs are omitted. The 
Armenian Commentary and Philo i. 536 alike demon- 
strate that Philo in his copies of the LXX omitted them. 
They are also omitted in (Holmes) X, 18, 19, 56, 72, 82, 
106, 107, 129, 135. Compl. Cat. Nic. Copt. Arab. 3, Arm. 
1, Arm. Ed. 

Qu. 18.—Ch. xvi. 1: Ava ri Sapa H yovn ’ABpady ovk 
ETLKTED 5 

Here aire is omitted after érixrer, an accident of citation 
for in Philo i. 519 it is suggested and also implied by the 
words in Philo i. 520, 1. 9: Zappa otv » dpxovod pov rijs 
Woxis dpern, eruxte pév, ovK Erixte 5” eyol. 

Qu. 19.—Ch. xvi. 1: Té €or “Hy abry madioxn Aiyuaria 
7 (B. om.) dvoya “Ayap ; 

Here the Arm. solutio has ”Ayap. 

Qu. 20.—Ch, xvi. 2: Ava ri cime Sdpa mpds ’ABpady. ’ldod 
ovvexArero€ pe Kvpros tod py tixrew" eloedAOe mpds tiv TatdioKny 
iva texvoroujons @€ abtis ; (Codex B paraphrases: “ Cur 
dixit Sara ad Abraham iamiam cognovi quia conclusit meus 
dominus uterum meum ; intra,” &c.). 

Here (i) oty is omitted after efveA0e. 
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(ii) pov after madioxnv. 

(iii) rexvoroujons for rexvovoujropat. 

The same citation is given in Philo i. 519, and there 
agrees in (i) and (iii) with the Armenian lemma. These 
variants, therefore, we may at once ascribe to Philo’s LXX. 
The variant (ii) is in (Holmes) 77 ; also Cyr. Al. vi, parte 
prima, p. 48, reads cov. Perhaps this omission is due to 
citation, (i) is in (Holmes) 31, 68, 120, 121. Ald. Arm. 1. 
Arm, Ed. (iii) rexvoroujons is in III, X, 38, 74, 129, 134. 
Chrys. iv. 384. Cyr. Alex. vi. Also rexvotoujoes, which 
answers to the Armenian, perhaps, better than rexvotoujons, 
is in 56, 76, 106. 

Qu. 21.—Ch. xvi. 3: Ava ri yuvaixa ’ABpadp eize thy 
Sdpav, AaBodoa ydp pnor Sdpa H yvviy "ABpadp tiv éavtis 
madioxny "Ayap tiv Alyuntiay edwxer eis xeipas (or éy xepoiv) 
airod ; But one of the Edschmiadsin MSS. omits éavrijs 
nadioxny, another transposes after Alyvmriay, and for els 
xeipas adrod, both imply ro avipt aidrijs. 

The same citation is given in Philo i. 429, but in a form 
agreeing with Tischendorf, save that there is read ééoxe 


7O "ABpaap To abrijs avdpi, adt@ els yuvaixa instead of dwxev 


abtiy To "ABpap avipl adtis aito yuvaia. 

In the Armenian lemma we have— 

(i) rhv éavris raid. set before, instead of after, “Ayap rir 
Aly. 

(ii) pera déxka érn—Xavaap is omitted. 

(ili) €Swxey eis xetpas avrod. 

Of these (ii) is found in Holmes, 106; it is, therefore, 
doubtful if the omission is merely due to citation. Variants 
(i) and (iii) also have not the air of being accidents of 
citation, yet one hesitates to attribute them, without evidence 
from other sources, to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 22.—Ch. xvi. 4: Ti éorw cidev dre ev yaorpl exer Kai 
jridoOn % Kupla évartioy aitiis; (But Codex B omits the 
words: éy yaorpt éxe kal, and also % Kupia.) 

Qu. 23.—Ch. xvi. 5: Ava ri Sdpa os perepédnrer, civ d€ 
zpos "ABpaap "Adixoduat ex vod" eyw d€dwxa Thy TadloKyny pov 

VOL. VIII. H 
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els Tov KéATOV gov, idovoa be Ste ev yaotpl exer HrimaoOny 
évavtiov avtis ; 

In Philo i. 539 éveémov airis, and may equally with 
évavtiov avris have been in the original Greek of the 
Quaestio. 

Qu. 24.—Ch. xvi. 6: Ava ré dnow ’ABpadp ld0v 7 madioxy 
vou éy tais xepoi cov’ xp adtn as ay cor dpeordv }; But 
Codex B omits év r. x. cov, and thus implies simply ypé 
5, Te Gy Gdns. 

The citation is also in Philo i. 541; omitting cov after 
madtoxn and 3 after dpeordy ; though according to Mangey’s 
note some MSS. add 3. 

Qu. 25.—Ch. xvi. 6: Ard ri pynow exdxwoev adriv Vdpa; 

Qu. 26.—Ch. xvi. 6: Aca ri dnodidpdoxe “Ayap and mpocd- 
Tov avtis ; 

Here rod is omitted as in verse 8. 

Qu. 27.—Ch. xvi. 7: Ti éorw ebdpev adtiv ayyedos Kupiov 
énl rhs mnyis Tod ddaros év TH epyuw ev TH 65g Lovp ; 

Here ézi tijs mys is omitted before év rj 6d¢ 3. It is 
certain that Philo omitted it in his LXX, for it is omitted 
in (Holmes) 75, 106. Chrys. iv. 389. Cyr. Al Glaph., p. 72. 
In Mangey’s Text Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs, 
énl tis mnyns Ths ev TH ep. is read. 

Qu. 28.—Ch. xvi. 8: Ard ri eiwev airy 6 dyyedos “Ayap 
madioxn Sdpas, 7d0ev Epxn Kal mod Topevn ; 

Here Kupiov is omitted after dyyedos. In Mangey’s Text 
Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs, Kupiov is added. 

Qu. 29.—Ch. xvi. 8: Ti éorw, ?Amd tpordmov Sépas rijs 
kuplas ov éy@ aTodidpdoKw ; 

Qu. 30.—Ch. xvi. g: Ava ri elzev 6 Gyyedos abth Atootpd- 
nO. mpos tiv xuplav cov Kat tarewodOnt. td Tas yeipas 
auris ; 

Here Kupiov is again omitted after dyyedos, this time 
also in (Holmes) 108. Compl. We cannot, however, safely 
attribute the omission to the Text of Philo’s LXX, for in 
Philo i. 546 Kupiov is supplied. 

Qu. 31.—Ch., xvi. 10: Ava ré eimev airy 6 tyyedos* TIAn- 
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dvvG gyow tO oxeppa cov Kal ov apiOpnDijoetar bad Tod 
mAnOovs ; 

Here are omitted (i) Kupiov after dyyedos, and (ii) 7An- 
dvvwv before 7AnOvvG. 

Of these both may possibly have occurred in Philo’s 
LXX, but there is no cther evidence to bring but the 
Armenian lemma. 

Qu. 32.—Ch. xvi. 11: Ti éorwv Eizey airy 6 dyyedos ld0d 
ov év yaotpt éxets kal refers viov kal kadéoers TO dvopa adtod 
IopandA, Ste éxixovoe Kvpios tH Taveweoer cov ; 

Here (i) Kupfov is omitted after dyyedos. It is remarkable 
that throughout this passage Kupiov is omitted in the lem- 
mata after dyyedos. 

(ii) ré€ets for ré£m seems to be implied by the Armenian 
and is found in Philo i. 546, where the citation occurs. 

Qu. 33.—Ch. xvi. 12: Ti éorw, Otros gota: dypotxos 
dvOpwros* ai xeipes avtod ent mavtas, cal ai xeipes mavTwr 
éx’ avrév, kal kata mpdcwnov mavtwy tév adeApdv atrTod 
KATOLKNOEL ; 

I suspect that adroéd after ddeApGv is an interpolation 
either in the original Greek of this title or in the Arm. 
MSS. For (i) in the Arm. solutio itself we read thus: 
id gyot Kata mpdcwrovy Tavtoy Tov ddeAPGr KaToLKHoEL, 
omitting adrod: (ii) in (Holmes) 135 and Philo i. 577 adrod 
is also omitted; (iii) the Arm. Vulgate like Tischendorf’s 
Text adds airod, so a scribe may have added it, though 
otherwise the Armenian lemma shows no trace of having 
been revised according to the Arm. Vulgate. 

Qu. 34.—Ch. xvi. 13: Ara ri pyor, Kal éxddeoe dvopa Kupiov 
Tod AaAodvTos Tpds adTHv, Sv Oeds 6 emday pe Ste etre, Kai 
yap évdtuov eldov dpbévta por ; 

In Philo i. 577 6 is omitted before Oeds, also in Holmes 
82, but the Arm. title does not make it certain that it was 
omitted in the original Greek of the title. Nor is it certain 
that ré was omitted before dvoua in the original Greek of 
the Quaestio; the omission may be in the rendering only. 
Holmes 82 and Ald. omit. 

H 2 
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Qu. 35.—Ch. xvi. 14: Ti é€orw “Evexev tovrov éxddeoe 7d 


péap ppéap ob évetov etdor ; 

In Philo i. 577 dd is read instead of évexev. The Arm. title 
is not decisive as to which was read in its Greek original. 

Qu. 36.—Ch. xvi. 14: Aud ri rd gpéap ava péoov Kaddns 
Kat ava péoov Pappav eivar A€yer 5 

Here appdy is used for Bapdd. In (Holmes) Arm. 2 
Pappdv is implied. The Arm. Vulg. has Bapdé. Philo’s 
LXX certainly had Pappav. : 

Qu. 37.—Ch. xvi. 15: Ti éorw “Erexev “Ayap to ’ABpadp 
vidv ; 

Qu. 38.—Ch. xvi. 16: Ad ri @& wal dydojxovra éray 
’ABpadp A€yerat elvar Hvixa erexev adt@ Tov "Ioana ; 

The Armenian solutio seems to imply that dydonxortaéé 
stood in the Greek original of the title, for it begins thus: 
“Ort 70 Exopevov TO dydorjxovta To &E TpGTos ort TEAELOS GpLOyds. 

In any case the Arm. title sets érév after and not before 
the numeral, and so agrees with (Holmes) X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
38, 56, 575 73s 79 77s 78; 79, 82, 83, 128, 129, 131, 134, 135 
Alex. The other variant also, airg for ro “ABpapu, must not 
be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 39.—Ch. xvii. 1: Awd rh yevouéro evernxorraevvéa 
eréy dyno, GPOn Kvpios 6 Beds wai eime "Eyes Kupids ele 6 
evs cov ; 

Here (i) érév is placed after the numeral. 

(ii) 6 Oeds is added after &pOn Kvpuos. 

(iii) Kupios is added after éya- 

All these variations are endorsed by the solutio, and may 
be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. As to Holmes’ sources, (i) is 
in 129, 134, (ii) in Chrys. iv. 396, 397, Kvpios is replaced 
hy 6 Oeds, and Kupuos 6 Oeds is in 59. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. As 
to (ili), éy® edye Kupios 6 Oeds is read in 135, and Philo i. 
582: “et hane lectionem urget in Commentario, licet alibi 
saepe habeat Oeds simpliciter.”. (Holmes ad loc.) 

Qu. 40.—Ch. xvii. 2, 3: Ti éorw, Evapéore: éradmoy épyod, 
kal yivov Gpepntos, Kal Ojnow thy biabyKnY pov ara pécor 


’ nw \ an A 5 
€uod Kal ava peéror cod, Kal TANOLIG cE oPddpa oddpa ; 
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Here (i) of. of. for o¢. singly. 

(ii) Ojow for Ojcoua is doubtful. But as it is read in 
Philo i. 586, Cat. Nic., and in the MSS., 14, 15, 16, 18, 37, 
59, 571 59, 73: 75s 77, 78, 82, 106, 107, 128, 130, 131, 135, 
which usually have the Philonean tradition, and as it agrees 
better with the Armenian than would Oyc0ua, we may 
assume that it was read. 

As to opddpa opddpa, it is certain that Philo read it in 
his LXX, for the Arm. solutio urges it, as follows: rd 6é 
dis Aéyew TANOvVG ce apddpa oddpa Td TAOovs atepiypantov 
pavep@s dndot. The same variant is in (Holmes), 15, 16, 18, 
25) 571 591 73> 77, 78; 79, 82, 130, 131, 135. Cat. Nie. 
Procop. in Cat. Nic. 221, Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 

In the Arm. solutio is also read: 16 yap Ojow tiv diabijxnv 
pov ava péoov éuod kai ood, as if the second dva pécov were 
omitted. Procopius omits it 1. ¢. 

Qu. 41.—Ch. xvii. 3: Té éorw, éxeoev ABpadpy ent mpdc- 
wWTOv ; 

Here adrod is omitted after zpécwmov. So also (Holmes) 


106, 107, Philo i. 586. Praemittit * in textu, cum eodem 
signo in margine, Arm. 1. We may infer that Philo’s LXX 


omitted adrod. 

Qu. 42.—Ch. xvii. 3, 4: Ti éorw wali €Addnoev aitd 6 
Beds A€ywv Kal éyd, ldod 7 Siadjxn pov peta cod, kal eon 
marip mAnOous eOvav ; 

Qu. 43.—Ch. xvii. 5: Té €or Od KAnOjoerar Td dvopa cov 
"ABpap, GAN ’ABpaap Eotar 7d dvopa cov ; 

Here (i) ére is omitted after cAnOjoera. 

(ii) GAN ’ABpadp, €orat 7d 6. cov for GAN Eorat 70 6. o. AB. 

(i) is in (Holmes) 72 and Philo i. 587, therefore it was in 
Philo’s LXX ; (ii) is read in Eusebius, while Alex. has éor. 
"ABp. 16 6. cov. No doubt the title preserves the reading 
of Philo’s LXX, though in Philo i. 587, the order of Tischen- 
dorf is found. 

Qu. 44.—Ch. xvii. 6: Ti ear Adfavd ve oqddpa, kai Ojoo 
ae els EOvn, Kai Bactreis Ex vod EvovTat ; 

Here Tischendorf has opddpa rpddpa. But the second 
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opddpa is omitted in (Holimes) TI, 135. Aug. Copt. Arm. 1. 
Arm. Ed.; habet in minore charactere Alex. The title is 
repeated in the solutio without change. The omission of 
second of. may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s LXX. 
écovra: for é£eAevocovra: must be due to Philo’s LXX, for 
Ambrose has “ de te erunt.” 

Qu. 45.--Ch. xvii. 8: Té éore S600 col cal To oméppari 
gov peTa oF TY yhv hv TapwKykas, Tacay Ty yiv Xavaar eis 
KaTacyxerw al@piov ; 

Here the perfect wap@xnxas is not to be accounted for 
unless it was Philo’s own reading. The Arm. Vulgate has 
mapoukeis, besides many other differences. 

Qu. 46.—Ch. xvii. 10, 11: Ti éore [epitpnOjoerar wav 


° ‘ € a \ , ‘ , fol > f , 
aprevikoy tev Kat TepitpnOnoerOe THY GapKa THS aKpovaTias ; 


Here we have (i) wav dpo. ip. for tpe@v mav-dpo., a varia- 
tion not found in any other source ; (ii) juéy is, perhaps, 
omitted after dxpoSvorias. Some Armenian MSS. have 
tuiy for iver after apoenxov, a reading found in (Holmes) 
19, 37, 38, 106, 107, 108. Compl. 


Qu. 47.—Ch. xvii. 10: Awd ti ro dpoevixoy povov KedrEver 
TEPLTEUVELD ; 

Qu. 48.—Ch. xvii. 12: Ava ré yor, Kal mardlov dxrajpepov 
TEpiTmnOnoerar TAY AprEViKOn ; 

Here (i) dpiv is omitted after meputpnOnoerar. 

(ii) dxranpepon for dxTd huepar. 

(ii) is in (Holmes) 59, 128, Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Cyr. Al. 
Glaph. p. 72. This may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s 
LXX; as may with almost equal certainty the omission 
(i) of ipiv, though not found in other sources. 

Qu. 49.—Ch. xvii. 12: Ata ri év rh dyd0n Huepa Thy TEp- 
Tony evTedA€Tar ; 

Qu. 50.--Ch. xvii. 12: Aud ri rods oixoyevets Kat rods 
Gpyupwvyrous TEpiTépver ; 

Qu. 51.—Ch. xvii. 13: Ti éort, Kal €orar 4 dca0ajKn pov 
émt Tis capKos buen ; 

Qu. 52.—Ch. xvii. 14: Ava ri emi matdiov Kkaraxpiver 
Oavarov Kpiow A€ywr, ’Anepituntos aponv bs ov meEpiTpN- 
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Ojoerat THY odpKa Ths axpoBvotias tH dyddn Tyuépa e£odo- 
OpevOnoerar } Woxn éxeivn €x Tod yevous adrijs ; 

Here avrod is omitted after axpoBvorias. Holmes notes 
thus: avrod] praemittit * in textu, cum eodem signo in 
margine, Arm. 1. It is, therefore, probable that Philo’s 
LXX omitted it. 

Qu. 53-—Ch. xvii. 15: Ata rf A€yer, dpa  yuvyn cov od 
KAnOjoera. Sapa, GAAG Sdppa Eorat 7d dvowa adrijs ; 

Here (i) 7d dvoua adrijs is omitted after KAnOjcera: : (ii) 
addAd is added before Sappa. The former is not found in 
any of Holmes’ MSS., but is in Philo i. 130, so that we 
may ascribe it to Philos LXX. So we may (ii) for the 
same reason. We find dada also in (Holmes) X, 14-19, 25, 
31, 32, 38, 55: 56, 573 59, 68, 71; 73s 75-79; 82, 83, 106-108, 
120, 121, 128-131, 134,135. Compl. Alex. Chrys, iv. 404. 
Cyr. Al. vi, parte prima, 49. Aug. Slav. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. 
Georg. In Philo i. 130 airfs is read after Sdppa, instead 
of at the end of the sentence. 

Qu. 54.—Ch. xvii. 16: Ava ti dyno, Adow cor €£ adrijs 
Téxva kal evAoynow adtyy, kal €orat eis €Ovy, Kal Bacircis COvav 
e€ abths Evovrat ; 

Here réxva for réxvov is urged in the Arm. solutio, which 
Aucher thus renders: “Vix oportet quaerere, quod in 
plurali dixerit Pueros unicum dilectumque filium eorum.” 
Therefore Philo so read in his LXX. From Philo i. 601 it 
is certain that Philo read in his LXX aidrijs, not adroi, 
before €sovra. This is as compatible with the Armenian 
as avrod ; and it also renders it certain that he read in his 
LXX after edAoyjow, not airéd or aitév, but adrjy, of which 
the Armenian equally admits. For after rékva neither aird 
nor avtrév would be appropriate. But if etAoyjow aityy was 
read here, it becomes probable that Philo’s LXX omitted 
evAoynow dé aityy at the beginning of the verse. Of that 
the Armenian is not decisive, though it is sufficient that in 
the Philonean title the citation begins from décw only. In 
Philo De Nom. Mut. i. 598, 1. 12, this surmise is confirmed, 
for we read: dmoxpovtws ody Tepl THs TGV dvopaTwy ddAayis 
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TE Kal peTadevews elpnkdres, emt Ta EES THs epddov TpEeWoueba 
xepdAata. Eimero 5& ev0ds H yéveots “loadk’ Kadéoas yap Thy 
pntépa adtod Ndppay avti Sapas, pyot to "ABpadyw, Adow oor 
vexvov. And Philo i. 600, 1. 41, we have edAoyj1a b€, pyviv, 
aityv, Kal état eis €Ovn. It is certain, therefore, that Philo’s 
LXX (i) omitted eAoyjrw 6& adtjv, Kai: (ii) read réxva not 
téxvov: (iii) ab’tyy not avrd: (iv) adtjs not aitod. The 
MSS. of Philo have been conformed to later Texts of the 
LXX at i. 598, 1. 17. 

Qu. 55.—Ch. xvii. 17: Awa ti "ABpaap éxeoev ent 1d 
mpdswrov Kal éyedave; (But cod. B. has the order éxeoer 
*ABpadu.) 

Here are the following variants: (i) "App. éz. for éx.’ABp.: 
(ii) 76 apormx0v for zpécwrov aitod. The latter was in 
Philo’s LXX, for against airod Holmes notes thus: “ habet 
in minore charact. Alex. ; praefigit * in textu, cum eodem 
signo in margine, Arm. 1.” Omit III, X, 57, 59, 72, 73, 76, 
78, 79, 106, 134, 136; Philo i. 130; Chrys. iv. 405; Cyr. 
Al. vi, parte prima, 49. 


Qu. 56.—Ch. xvii. 17: Aca té os amore? to xpnadevre Eize 
yap gynow év tH diavoia «i To Exatovtaere? vids yernaerat, Kal 


Sdppa évevnxovtaerns Téerar ; 

Here (i) airod A€ywv is omitted after dcavola. 

(ii) vios yevnoerac for yev. vids. 

(iii) ed omitted before Sdppa. 

(iv) évevnxovtaetys for évevnxovta érav. 

(i) adrod is omitted in 106, 108, Compl., and A€ywy in 14, 
15, 16, 18, 25, 38, 59, 72,77, 78, 79, 82. Cat. Nic. Slav. 
Ostrog. Arab. 3, Georg. In Philo i. 605, 1. 13, we read: 
yehdoas evOvds eize TH diavola Ei r@ éxarovraeret yernjoerat, Kai 
» Sdppa évevnxovta érGv ovoa imei: My to vopions, @ 
yevvaie, 7d eizeiv ody! TH otdpati, GAAA TH dLavoia mpocKeiaOa 
Tapépyws, GAAd Kai wavy é€nracpévws. This almost proves 
that adtod A€ywv was omitted in Philo’s LXX, as it certainly 
proves that «af was read for ¢« before Sdppa. In the 
Armenian solutio the words eizev éy 7) d:avoia are again 
repeated, but still without adrod A€ywr. 
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(ii) is in Epiph. i. 153, 154. But as the Greek Philo omits 
vids in i. 605, 104, and only retains it once, i. 130, and then 
has the order yevijoera: vids, it may well be doubted if it 
stood at all in his LXX. The Armenian solutio gives no 
hint of vids. Holmes’ MSS. 15, 55, 59, 74, 76, 82, 134 omit 
it. The very dissonance of order between the Arm. title 
and Philo i. 130, points to its having been originally absent 
from the Text. 

The third variant is found in 14, 15, 18, 31, 32, 57, 82, 
131. Cat. Nie.; Philoi. 130; i.605; Cyr. Al. vi, parte prima, 
49. It may, therefore, be set down to Philo’s LXX.  Per- 
haps the 7 before Sdppa was also absent from the original 
Greek of the Quaestio. Variant (iv) does not occur in any 
other sources, but the Arm. solutio also implies it. Philo 
i. 104, 130, 695 has éverjxovta érav ovoa. 

Qu. 57.—Ch. xvii. 18: Aud ti elmev "ABpady mpds Tov Oedv 
IopanA otros (yTw évdmidy cov ; 

Qu. 58.—Ch. xvii. 19: Ava ré 6 xpnopos Oeod els dporddynow 
A€ywv TO ’ABpadpy’ Nai: idov Sappa » yuvy cov réFeral cor 
viov ; 

Here r@ ’ABpady instead of mpds tov ’ABpady. The same 
reading occurs in X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 25, 56, 59, 72, 75, 773 
78, 79, 82, 129, 130, 135. Alex. Cat. Nic. Philo, i. 617; 
Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Georg. It may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 59.—Ch. xvii. 20: Ara ri yor, Tept 5€ “IopaiA idov 
(om. cod. B.) éxaxovcopuai cov, kat evAoynow adrév (Add. xal 
B.) dédexa €Ovn yervices ; 

Here Tisch. reads: [epi 5€ “IopaiA dod emjxovad cov, 
Kai idob evAdynxa adrov, xai advfav6 airov, Kat rAnduva 
avtov odddpa’ dedexa €Ovn yevvnoet. In Philo 1.618, is given: 
Awd now edAdynxa abrdv, adfjow adrov, TANOLVG, dadeKa EOVH 
yevenoes. 

The future evAoyijom is in Compl. Arm. ... Arm., Ed., and 
should perhaps be ascribed to Philos LXX. Other dif- 
ferences are due to the citation only. 

Qu. 60.—Ch. xvii. 24: Ava ti dynow, Th 6€ dradjKnr pov 
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aTnow mpos “loadk, dv réEerar Sdppa els tov Katpov Todroy ev TO 
EviavT@ TO ETEpY ; 

Here cou is omitted after réferar. In Philo i. 618, how- 
ever, it is supplied. 

Qu. 61.—Ch. xvii. 24, 25: Ava ri gynow Gre ’ABpadp iv 
éraév évernxovra kal évvéa nvixa mepiereuero, “lopaiAd dé 6 vids 


avtod éray TpioKaideka ; 
Here we have (i) jy ér. évev. kai év. for évev. jv ér. 
(ii) tiv odpxa tijs axpoBvorias aitod is omitted after 


TEPLETEMLETO. 

(iii) tproxatdexa for dexatprdv. 

Of these, (i) is in (Holmes) 19, 25, 56, 106, 107, 108, 129, 
130. Compl. Aug.: “et sic primo 134 et sic nisi quod xai 
interponant ante évvéa 59. Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed.,” 
and may be set down to Philo’s LXX, as also, perhaps, 
may (iii), which is in (Holmes) 15. The omission (ii) is 
due to title. 

Qu. 62.—Ch. xvii. 27: Ava ri é& GAAoyevGv COvdv TepiTépver 
"ABpadp ; 

This title implies that after é6vGv were added the words 
mepiéreuev avtovs found in (Holmes) X, 15, 25, 5% 59) 71; 
72,75, 82, 106, 129, 135. Alex. Copt. Arab. 3, Slav. Ostrog. 
Arm. 1, Arm. Ed., while xal wepuéreuev adrovs is added in 
14, 16, 18, 32, 38, 56, 57, 68, 73, 74, 76-79, 83, 107, 120, 121, 
128, 130, 131, 134. Ald. Cat. Nic. Slav. Mosq. Georg. 


PHILONIS EARUM QUAE IN GENESI QUAESTIONUM ET 
SOLUTIONUM. 


SERMO QUARTUS. 


Qu. 1.—Ch. xviii. 1, 2: Atd ti dyot, “QPOn 5 Kupios 6 
Ocds TO “ABpadp ey tH Spvt tH MapBpH KaOnuévov adrod 
év TO Oepu@ Tis tuepas Tpds TH Ovpa Tis oKnvns avtod, avé- 
BAewe b€; 

Tischendorf has: a0n 6& aito 6 Oeds Tpos tH Spvt tH 
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Map/3p'), kaOnevov abtod emt ris Ovpas Tijs oxnvis adTod meonp- 
Bolas. avaBrAéwas 5€ rots dpOadrpois adrod, x.T.A. 

Either the citation in the Quaestio is a very free one or 
the Text has been tampered with, for the Armenian solutio 
requires it rather to have run thus: "Q@6n b¢ K. 6 ©. ro A. 
ey tH dSput tH M. Kad. adrod pds tH Ovpa Tis ox. peonufpias, 
avaBréyas b& trois épPOadpois. Thus the only variants to 
which we can attach any weight are: (1) aire omitted 
before 6 Oeds, and replaced after Oeds by re “ABpadu: (ii) 
Kvptos added before 6 Ocds: (iii) év rH dpvt for apds rH dpvi : 
(iv) pos tH Ovpa for éxt ris Ovpas. 

Of these, that (i) may be set down to mere citation is 
clear from the fact that in the solutio of Qu. 2 the citation 
recurs according to Tischendorf’s Text. (ii) is not urged 
in the Arm. Commentary, and must not be ascribed to 
Philo’s LXX, though it is also found in Eus, Lecles. 
Theolog. 1. ii. 137. In the solutio of Qu. 2 the citation 
recurs without Kvpios. (ili) is in (Holmes) 130. Slav. Georg. 
and is urged by the Commentary. The oak, says Philo, 
was the mean between the two extremes of seen God 
and seeing man, that is the medium in which and through 
which God revealed himself; and he appositely remarks 
that there were religionists who, because the fruit of the 
oak had served man for food long before he had corn, there- 
fore attributed life and power to the tree, and esteemed it 
to be the temple and altar of the one God. (Thus Philo 
virtually associates this apparition of God év rij dpvi to 
Abraham with the tree-worship with which he was familiar. 
Perhaps he had the cult of Jupiter Ammon in his mind.) 
This in itself would account for the changing in later MSS. 
of LXX of év into zpds. (iv) is also repeated in the solutio, 
besides being in (Holmes) 25. Euseb. Hecles. Theolog. 1. ¢. 
We may, therefore, ascribe it to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 2.—Ch., xviii. 2: Ti éoti Eidev xai léov dvipes tpeis 
eloTnKEetoay éTavw avTod ; 

Here Tisch. has rpeis dvdpes. 

The Arm. solutio of this Quaestio (p. 224, Auchgr’s Ed.) 
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has embedded in it several fragments of this chapter xviii, 
which in the following retranslation of the solutio are 
underlined : Td Aeyépevov yap (verse 1) &POn ait@ 6 Oeds Kal 





(3) Kupe, ef dpa etpov xapw évavtiov cov, kat (3) un TmapedOns 





tov d00Adr cov, Kal 7d (5) obtw toinrov Kabas eipnxas, Kai 6 





‘ a \ 
(9) «ize xpos adbrov Tod éarte Sappa 4 yvvy cov, cal (10) 





5) / ad , DI) a a , \ = ‘ 
€eTavatTpEepav new TPOS OE EV TW KALP@ TOUT® Kal (13) €LTE TPOS 





abvtov 6 Osds. Ti dre éyéXave Sdppa ; radta mavra évdelxvvor 





Gonep Oevd davraciay. "AdAN donep dvdpdv Lévy éxeiva, 


(2) GvaBréwas rots dpOadpois eldev Kal dvdpes tpeis elorijKeroay 





fol \ \ , 
erdvw avtod, kal rd (2) edpayev mpds adrovs kal (4) vupdtwoay 





> a \ \ 
Tovs T0das tydv, Kal (4) Katavéate bad 1d d€vdpor Kal Td 








e - 


(5) payerOe kai rd (8) elorjxes evavtiov aitév kat Td (16) 





3 , 3 lal cm 
e€avaatavutes exeider of dvdpes. 





We take the above citations in the order given. In 
verse 3 dodAov for zaiéa is in I. Aug. et sic Ambr. bis, ubique. 
We may, probably, ascribe d0¢A0v to Philo’s LXX, even 
though in Philo ii. 20, the best MSS. in giving the citation 
read zaida. The Arm. Vulg. has dcdAov. In verse 10 
ézavactpépwy is read in Philo i. 456, but in ii. 20 is read 
éraviwy (which, however, is omitted in the Lincoln College 
MS. of Philo). In verse 13 we have (i) 6 Oeds for Kuptos, 
and (ii) év éavr7 omitted after Sdppa. As to (i) in Qu. 17, 
Kvpuos is read, and not 6 Oeds, whence we may, perhaps, infer 
that Philo read in his LXX Kvpios 6 Oeds found in (Holmes) 
14, 16, 18, 25, 56, 57, 73, 77, 78, 79, 108, 128, 129, 131. Cat. 
Nic. As to (ii), since év éavry is also omitted in Qu. 17, 
we may infer that it was not in Philo’s LXX. It is omitted 
in Just. M. Dial., p. 254, et Dial. parte secunda, 409. 

In verse 2 édpayev may be accepted, but on apos adrtovs 
see below the discussion of Quaestio 3. In verse 8 Tisch. 
reads rapevorjxer adrots, and no source gives hint of any 
other reading. 

It may be remarked that the solutio of this Quaestio 2 
(Aucher, p. 245) contains three verses of Homer’s Od. XVII, 
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485, of the second of which the Armenian version affords 
so choice an emendation that I venture to add them :— 
kai te Oeot Feivorow €orxdres aGAAodSaTOtcL 
mavtotol te Aabdvres emLaTPwWPGOL TdANas, 
avOpdrev DBpers te Kai edvoulas epopartes. 

Instead of re Aaddvres the texts of Homer have reAcdovtes. 

Qu. 3.—Ch. xviii. 2: Ava ri pyow lddv edpapyev eis cvvav- 
Tow avtots Kal mpoweKvynoev emt Ti yhv ; 

Here (i) is omitted after atrois the words: dé rijs Ovpas 
Ths oknvis abtod. (ii) €dpayev for mpocédpayev. Neither 
change is endorsed by the evidence of any other source, 
and they must be mere accidents of citation. 

Qu. 4.—Ch. xviii. 3: Kvpre, ed etpov xdpiv evavriov cov, 
py maperAOns Tov S0dAdv cov ; 

Here dpa is omitted before etpov. In Philo ii. 20, 
Mangey’s Text omits dpa, as does the oldest Paris MS. of 
Philo, No. 435, though the Lincoln MS., which is a good 
authority, supplies dpa. In the solutio of Qu. 2 we found 
the citation with dpa, so that weight must not be attached 
to its omission here, It is remarkable that, like Philo, 
other early Greek Fathers sometimes add dpa in citations 
of this verse and sometimes omit it, e.g. Chrys, ix. 676, and 
Cyr. Al. vii, parte secunda, 20, 268. 

We have seen above that d0dAov was probably read in 
Philo’s LXX. 

In the Arm. solutio (Aucher, p. 247) Gen. iv. 13 is again 
cited, and this time without any ambiguity ; the passage is 
as follows: d0ev kcal 6 ddeAdoxtovos Kdiv dnot MelCwv 
airia (lit. “damnum poenae”) 1d adgeOjvai pe, almr- 
Tomevos OTe peiCwv ovK éote Cyula 7) amodcinecOa id Ocod 
6 6€ M@ons éy GAAw tém@ A€yet, My ToTE GmadAdEet az’ 
avtév Kupros (Exodus xix. 22), where our LXX reads 
amaddd€n. 

Qu. 5.—Ch. xviii, 4: Ava ri mddw mAnOvvtixds A€yet 
Ano0jte tdwp Kkait vupdrwoav tovs mdédas adtéy Kal Kata- 
Wigare ind (2? 7d) d€vdpov muKvdv (Cod. B. omits) ; 

Here (i) 64 is omitted after AnpOjrw. 
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(ii) muxvdy is added. 

This verse has already been cited, but without (ii), which 
is, probably, a copyist’s gloss. No other source omits 61, 
though some codd. read é¢. The solutio cites Gen. i. 2: 
mretpa Ocod e€pero emavw tod tdaros. 

Qu. 6.—Ch, xviii. 5: Ava ré dnow Otrws molnoov Kabws 
elpnkas ; 

Qu. 8.—Ch. xviii. 6, 7: Awd ti mdvres omeddover ; poi 
yap, é€omevoev “ABpadip ent tiv oxynviv ampds Zdppa kal 
einev adth Smedoov xal dvpacoy tpla pérpa cemidddrews kal 
moinoov éyxpupias, kat eis tas PBdas edpayev kal éAaBev 
pooxapiov anaddv kal €dmxe TO Tatdl, Kal eraxvve Tod Torjoat 
avro ; 

Here (i) ’ASpadyu is omitted after edpaper. 

(ii) pooydpiov aradov for amaddv pocy. 

(iii) kat xaddv is omitted. 

(i) may be due to citation ; (ii) is in I, 14-16, 18, 19, 25, 
32, 38, 56, 57, 59, 68, 71-73, 77-79, 82, 106-108, 128-131, 
134, 135. Compl. Alex. Cat. Nic. Chrys. iv. 419. Athan. 
ii. 446. The other variant (iii) is in no other source ; we 
can, therefore, only ascribe (ii) to Philo’s LXX. 

In the solutio (Aucher, p. 252) is quoted Exodus xxxiii. 
13, as follows: €uddvirdy por ceavtdv, yywords lbw oe. 

Here iva is omitted before ij. It was certainly omitted 
in Philo’s LXX, for it is omitted in Philo i. 107, 579; also 
in (Holmes) II, VII, X, 14-16, 18, 19, 25, 29, 30, 37 bis, 
52, 54-59, 64, 73-78, 82, 84, 85, 106, 108, 118, 128-132, 134. 
Ald. Lips.; Eus. in Pss., p. 102 ; Cyr. Al. iv. 590; v. 475; 
vii, parte secunda, 83. Georg. 

Qu. 9.—Ch. xviii. 8; Ara ri yor, TMapédnxev adrois Kal 
épayor ; 

Qu. 10.—Ch. xviii. 8: Ava ri A€yerar, Adrds be mapet- 
oTHKEL adTois HT TO S€vdpov ; 

Qu. 11.—Ch. xviii. g: Aca ri madw EvixGs yor, Tod 
Ldppa 7) yuri, cov ; 6 be amoxpiOels eimev, ev TH OKNVT | 

Here iéov is omitted after cizev, but merely through cita- 
tion; for the solutio urges it, and in Philo i. 203, it is supplied. 
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Qu. 12.—Ch. xviii. 10, 14: Acad ré @yow énxGs ’Enava- 
oTpépwv Eo mpds oe Kata Tov xpdvov Totroy eis wpas, Kal 


éorat vids Sdppa TH yuvatki cov ; 

In Philo i. 456 and ii. 20, the usual reading is given: 
kal &£e. vidv Zappa } yuri cov. Nor does any other source 
agree with the title. In verse 14, however, we find kal éora: 
7 Xdppa vids, which is what is translated in the title, 
which thus renders the beginning of verse 10 and the end 
of verse 14. 

Qu. 13.—Ch. xviii. 10: Ara ri gynot, Sdppa Se ixovoev 
mpos TH Opa Tis oKnvAs odoa OmLaOev adrod ; 

Qu. 14.—Ch. xviii. 11: Arad ti dyow, ’ABpady Kai Sdppa 
mperBvrepor Hoav mpoBEBnkdTeEs HEpOv ; 

Here jjcap is added, as in the Arm. Vulgate. In Holmes, 
19, Compl. it is added after tpoBeBnxéres. 

Qu. 15.—Ch. xviii. 11: Ti éorw ’Efédime Sdppa yiverda 
7a yuvatxeta ; Here ry is perhaps omitted before Sdppa as in 
Philo i. 130. 

Qu. 16.—Ch. xviii. 12: Ti éorw, EyéAace 82 
Sappa A€yovea Ottw pév te yéyovey Ews Tod viv' 6 


év éavty 
d€ KUptos 
pov mpeaBurepos ; 

Here (i) év éavry &. for S. év éavrh must be accidental, 
for Tischendorf’s order is given in Philo i. 603. (ii) 7: for 
pot before yéyovev is due to a corruption of the Arm. Text, 
for in the solutio the citation recurs, as follows: ot7w pév 
por yéyover Ews Tod viv, 6 5é KUpios prov mpeaBUrepos. 

Qu. 17.—Ch. xviii. 13: Ad ri émeriunoé mws tH TVdppa’ 
’"ABpadp yap éyéAace kal ovx éneriunoev aire dyou yap, Kat 
ele Kuptos mpds ’ABpadp Ti dru éyéAace Tappa A€yovoa Apa ye 
GAnOGs té€ouar’ éym 5& yeynpaxa. My ddvvarnce: (ddvvare? 
in B.) r@ Geg or tod Ocod (+76 B.) ppya; 

Here (i) év éaur# is omitted after éyédace Sdppa, The 
same omission is in Just. M. Dial., p. 254, et Dial. parte 
secunda, 409. We may, therefore, impute it to Philo’s 
LXX. (ii) mapa is omitted after ddvvarjce. So in MSS. 
of Holmes, 16and 75. Both r@ Oe@ and rod Oecod are found 
in the earliest MSS., and either of them is compatible with 
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the Armenian, which is only decisive as to the omission of 
mapa. The citation is made in Philo, De Abrahamo i. 17, 
where texts and codices alike conflict. Mangey and 
Turnebus read: M7 ddvvaret rapa ro Oe@ pjya; but the 
Lincoln MS. has: py dédvvatel mapa to Ocw wav pha; 
Paris MS. Gk., 435—the oldest of our MSS. of Philo—has 
pa ddvvare? mapa Ocod pjua; The Armenian solutio makes 
for the omission of zapa, for it begins thus: dri ra Oeia 
pypara épya kat dvvdpers elor, SnAdv bia T&v Tporépwr, 
dre T@ Oeiw (or rod Oelov) ovdév advvarov. All the above 
readings are represented in the Greek codices, and amidst 
such a conflict of evidence there can be no certainty how 
in Philo’s LXX the passage was read. The Arm. Vulg. has 
Tapa ToD Ocod pia. 

Qu. 18.—Ch. xviii. 14: Ti éotw Els rov xaipdv todrov 
dvactpeww mpos oe els Spas kal éorat vids tH TVdppa ; 

Here we have vids ry &. for ry &. vids: a variant not 
found in any other source. 

Qu. 19.—Ch. xviii. 15: Aca ré jprijoaro Sdppa A€yovea, 
ox éyédaca’ éoBndn ydp. Kai abros (potius éxeivos) eter, 
ovxl, GAAG éyéAacas ; ; 

Here airés eimev is read for einey airy, a variant not 
found elsewhere, though airy is omitted in (Holmes) I, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 25, 31, 56, 59, 68, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 82, 120, 
121, 128, 129, 130,131. Ald. Alex. Cat. Nic. Copt. Arab. 
I, 2, 3. Georg. 

From Philo De Abr. ii. 30, one might suppose that in 
Philo’s LXX there was added after or before éyéAavas the 
words : pndev edAaByOns. Philo’s Commentary is as follows: 
Awrep Oapriver aitiy 6 tepds Adyos pyaiv. Mnédev edrAaBHOns, 
dvtws éyéAacas, kal pétecti cor xapas. Ov ydp clacev 
6 matiip TO avOpémav yévos AUTas Kal ddvvats Kal axPeow 
avidtous eupéperOa «.t.A. It cannot be by a mere coinci- 
dence that the Armenian solutio also implies the addition 
of pndtv eddaBjOns.  Aucher faithfully renders it as 
follows: “Unde acceptans propitius ille, et .dulcis ac 
beneficus animi pudorem reverentia, oratione, et timore 
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Dei affectum, dicit ci: Noli Timere, non enim timoris est 
res, ita ut negare velis. Risisti ergo, et gaudio impleta 
es,” &e. 

Qu. 20.—Ch. xviii. 16: Ad ré’ABpadp ovvetopetero per 
avTGv, cuuTpoTeuTov avtovs ; 

Qu. 21.—Ch. xviii. 17: Ara ré nor, Mi) kptyo (B+ eyo) aad 
"ABpaap Tod dovdov pov & (or d) eye Tod ; 

Here (i) od is omitted before yy. (ii) éyo is omitted after 
pte. (ili) dovAov instead of maids. But this last variant 
is doubtful, for the Armenian translator may have rendered 
madds as if it were dovAov. The Armenian equivalent 
of wats has the secondary meaning of servant or slave, just 
like wats or garcon in French. Supposing however ¢édov 
to have been the original reading, the shuffle dovAov and 
matdds is intelligible, both being of the nature of corree- 
tions. 

The verse is cited elsewhere in Philo i. 93, thus: M) 
Kptwo eyo amd ’ABpadp tod maidds pou & éyo rod; and 
i. 401, thus: My émixadtiw éya amd "ABpadp rod didov pov ; 

It is certain, therefore, that (i) was in Philo’s LXX. 
ov is also omitted in (Holmes) I, 14, 15, 16, 18, 25, 31, 
56, 57, 59, 735 75, 77, 78, 82, 83, 128, 131. Ald. Alex. 
Cat. Nic. ; Epiph. ii. 34; Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. Variant (ii) 
is in (Holmes) 19, 108, 135. Compl. et Chrys. vii. 314, 
licet habeat alibi: but one. hesitates to impute it to 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 22.—Ch. xviii. 19: Ara ti gynow, "Hdev yap Sr 
cuvTage. Tois viots ad’tod Kal To olkw adbrod peta autor, 
kal gvddfovor tas ddovs Kupiov, moreiy dixacootyvny Kai 
kpiow, Omws ay enaydyn emt "ABpaap & eAdAnoEv Tpds 
avtov 3 

Here (i) Kjos is omitted after émaydyn. 

(ii) @ for mavra doa. 

Both variants may be set down to Philo’s LXX. The 
second one, &, is read in (Holmes) 15, 72, 82, and wapyta is 
furthermore omitted in 59, 130. Also Chrys. i. 82, iv. 426 
and Kus, ii. 233, read &@ for dca. 
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Qu. 23.—Ch. xviii. 20: Ti éorw, Eize 5& Kupios, Kpavyn 
Lodduwv kai Toudppwv mendrAnOivra xal ai dpapria atray 
peyddat opddpa ; 

Here (i) Toudppwr for Popdppas. 

(ii) mpés we omitted after rexAnOdvrat. 

Both are due to Philo’s LXX: (i) is in (Holmes) I; (ii) 
in (Holmes) I, 15, 59, 68, 72. 82, 120,121. Alex. Just. M. 
Dial. 254; Bas. i. 139; Hier. Aug. Hilar. Ambr. Auctor de 
Praedict. ap. Prosp. Anonym. ap. Aug.; Arab. 1, 2; Arm. 1, 
2, Arm. Ed. 

Qu. 24.—Ch. xviii. 21: Ava ri dvOpwmxds pyar A€yeor, 
KaraBas otv dopa ei Kata Ti Kpavyhy adrav Thy épxowevnv 
mpos pe épyacovrat, ef be py, iva yrG ; 

Here épyd¢ovra: for ovytedodvrar. Such a reading is not 
found elsewhere. The Arm. solutio also implies it: “num 
sequantur vocem facta eorum, an aliud dicunt sicut 
culpabile, et aliud faciunt minus culpandum: multi enim 
male loquentes, virtutes faciunt et bene proferentes, leges 
violant per facta eorum.” Here the Arm. word which 
I render by facta=épya. Ambrose, in paraphrasing the 
passage, used the word “commissa,” which hardly reflects 
the “ opere compleverint” by which Hieronymus rendered 
avrtedoivta. Lastly, the Armenian Vulgate translates 
ovvtedodvtat quite literally, and so militates against the 
supposition that the translator of Philo only paraphrased 
ovvredodvrat in this passage. 

Qu. 25.—Ch. xviii. 22: Aud ri médw évixds pyow, ASpady 
b€ av Eata@s Ere evavtioy Tod Kupiov ; 

Perhaps the original Greek of the Quaestio had: ijy ér 
éotés, which is read in (Holmes) 72, 129. Cat. Nic. Aug. 
Slav. Ostrog. Tischendorf has: ére jv éornxds. I render 
the Arm. by éords, because éords is read in Philo i. 231, 
688, and is not repugnant to the version. 

Qu. 26.—Ch. xviii. 23: Ti éom, Kal éyyioas "ABpadp, 
ceive, ui) cuvaToAeoers (cvvaToAdVers B.), tov Sixavoy pera Tod 
aveBovs Kai ora 6 dikaros ws 6 doers ; 

Ilere (i) cvvarodévers for cvvazode€ons may be a device 
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of rendering. It is found, however, in (Holmes) 59, 75. 
Greg. Nyss. iii. 362; Theodoret v. 1005. (ii) rov and 
rod added before dikaov and dzeBods may be a device 
of rendering. In the Armenian the whole sentence is 
read as a question, and so, doubtless, it was read in 
Philo’s LXX, for Holmes notes thus: “ad finem inter 
rogative distinguunt.” Alex. Just. M. Dial., 255; Orig. ii. 
631; Chrys. iv. 428; Theodoret v. 1005; Procop. in Cat. 
Nic. 239. Slav. 

Qu. 27.—Ch. xviii. 24-32: Aca ti azo wevtijxovta ap&a- 
pevos kal els déka TeAevTG; Kal dia th ev dpxy TevtE TEvTE dls 
aaipel Ews TOD Teaoapdkovta, and dé ToUTwY Séka Sé€xa Ews Tod 
Téedovs Tis dexddos* elze yap "Edy @ou TevtjKorta diKkavor ev TH 
mOAEL, AnoAEis adTovs ; OVK avHvELs TOV TOTOV’ Ti dé, Ear Wot 
mévTe Kal Tecoapdkovta ; eav 5& TecoapdKovta ; Ti de ed TpLa- 
xovTa, GAAG b€, eay elxkoor; Ti dé, edy déKa; 

Here the omission of advra before roy trézov is probably 
due to Philo’s LXX, for it occurs in (Holmes) 35. Alex. 

Qu. 28.—Ch. xviii. 27: Ad ri you, Nov jpEaynv Aaron 
mpos Tov Kdpiov' eéya b& yi eiul Kal téppa ; 

In Philo i. 296, 477, réppa is read for omodds, and since it 
answers to the Armenian no less well than ozodds I retain 
it, but the version is not decisive of it as against o7odds. 

The other variants are: (i) pov omitted after Kvpior. 
(ii) yp edyé for etul yi. Cod. B. has eiui yj; so we may only 
set down to Philo’s LXX variant (i), which is also found in 
(Holmes) I, ILI, X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 25, 56, 57, 59, 61, 68, 
73, 78, 79, 82, 108, 120, 121, 128, 129, 131, 135. Compl. 
Cat. Nic. Arab. 1, 2. Arm. 1. Arm. Ed. Georg. (ii) is in 
Arm. Vulgate. 

Qu. 29.—Ch. xviii. 33: Ti éorw, ’AmpjAVev 6 Kupwos, ws 
éxavoato AadGy To ’ABpady kal "ABpadp axéotpepev eis tov 
TOTOV avTod ; 

Qu. 30.—Ch. xix. 1: Ava ri rpidy dpOévtwr pyow, “HAdor 
ot 600 dyyeAor ely Nodopa Eorepas ; 

Qu. 31.—Ch. xix. 2: Ata ti Adr exdOnto mapa Thy TAH 


Lvdduwvr ; 
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Qu. 32.—Ch. xix. 1: Té éorur, [dav eEavéorn eis ovvdvtnow 
AUTOLS, TPOTEKYINTE TH TPOTOTY ; 
Here (i) Adr is omitted before éaréorn. 
(ii) éxt ri» yiv omitted after zpocextvyce. 
Both seem due to citation. 
Qu. 33.—Ch. xix. 2: Ara ri KdnOevres eis Levodoxiav 
l 


a katadvoo- 


© 


"4 


azotpemovTat, €yortes, Odxi, GAN ey TH Aare 
per ; 

Qu. 34.—Ch. xix. 3: Ti éore xateBidoaro abrovs, kal éé- 
éxAwvay mpos adtor ; 

Qu. 35-—Ch. xix. 3: Ava ri 6 pév exoinoen adbtois mérov Kal 
adipous, ABpaap b€ éyxpudias kai od (B. omits) wérov ; 

Qu. 36.—Ch. xix. 4: Aud ri of Sodopirar weprexdxA@may Tv 
oixiay a0 veaviocxov éws TperBurépwr, Anas 6 Aads dua; Here 
B. has veavicxwv, and so has the Arm. Vulgate, but both 
independently of one another. zpeoBurépwr for mpeaBurépov 
is also evidenced by the Armenian Vulgate. 

Qu. 37.—Ch. xix. 5: Ti éorw ’Efdyaye airovs apds pas, 
iva ovyyeropeda artots (or zpos adrods) ; 

Qu. 38.—Ch. xix. 7, 8: Aud ti ete zpos abrovs (or adrtois) 
Adt, Mi) cttw, adedqol, pH movnpederOe (or Torvnpedonade)’ 
ciol b€ por dvo0 Ovyarépes, al otk éyrwoay dvipa’ e€déw avras 
mpos tpas, Kal xpyoacbe avrais (B. omits) kaa dpéoxer tpiv’ 
povov els Tovs avdpas pndev ad.ikor Tojonte, ov Evexev elonADor 
ind Thy otéynv TOV boKGr pov ; 

Here (i) p) obras for pydayas. 

(ii) rovrovs omitted after avdpds (but B. adds rovrovs). 

(iii) pnder ad, wot. for py wou. ad. 

(iv) oréyny for oxémny. 

(v) apéoxe: for dr apéoxot. 

(vi) zornpeverde for rovepevtanode. 

Of these (i) and (ii) are not in any other source and may 
he disearded. Put (iii) is virtually found in Holmes, 20, 
and Chrys. iv. 440. Holmes notes also: déixor] praemittunt 
pnder X, 15, 16, 18, 25, 38, 56, 57, 72, 73, 745 75, 76, 77, 78, 

135, Alex. Cat. Nie. (iv) is in 


~= » 
79, 107, 128, 129, 131, 134, 


, 
) 
4 3 a saad ae i dara » dengcibe 
I, III, : & 14, 15, 18, 25 31, 32 DO 56, 7s ODs 68, 71,72, 73) 
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78, 79, 82, 120, 121, 128, 129, 131. Ald. Copt. (v) is in 18, 
20, 25, 31, 59, 72, 75, 82, 106,107. Ald. Chrys. /. ¢. (vi) is 
in 14, 16, 18, 19, 25, 38, 57, 59, 68, 73, 77, 78; 79, 106, 107, 
131, 135. 

We may probably ascribe all these variants to Philo’s 
LXX. 

Qu. 39.—Ch. xix. 9: Té éorw, Eizav dadara éxei’ elo iAOes 
TApouKely, 22) Kal Kplow Kpivewy 3 

Here aire is omitted after efzay,a variant which we may 
impute to Philo’s LXX, since it is in (Holmes) I, X, 15, 16, 
18, 25, 31, 38, 56, 59, 68, 72, 73, 75, 75s 77; 795 82, 83, 106, 
120, 121, 128, 129, 130, 131, 134, 135. Ald. Copt. Alex. 
Slav. Ostrog. Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. Georg. 

Qu. 40.—Ch. xix. 10,11: Ti éorw, “Exreivavtes of dvopes 
Tas xeipas eloeomdoarto Tov Awt mpds Eavtovs eis Tov otkov Kai 
tas Ovpas Tod olkov améxAevoav’ Tovs b€ drdpas Tovs dvTas ent 
Tis Ovpas (Tob otxov B.) émaragav dopacia ; 

Here (i) tas Odpas for thy Ovpav. This is doubtful. 

(ii) rod otkov omitted after ext rijs Ovpas. 

(iii) év omitted after éxdragav. 

Of these, (i) is in Holmes, 107; (ii) is in 19 Compl. ; 
(iii) is in I, ITT, X, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 25, 55, 59s 57, 59, 68, 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 82, 83, 106, 107, 120, 121, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 134, 135. Ald. Orig. i. 437 et ii. 37; Chrys. 
iv. 443; Cyr. Al. i, parte prima, 25. We may, perhaps, 
ascribe (iii) to Philo’s LXX, for the Armenian solutio 
seems to urge it: Tpia é€moinoav, tov Levddoxov érwoav 
kat Tas Ovpas eméxAevoay Kai To’s emidvtas Kal Braopevous 
eTUpAwaar. 

Qu. 41.—Ch. xix. 11: Té é€ori, Kal mapedvdnoav Cyrotvtes 
Ti Ovpay ; 

Qu. 42.—Ch. xix. 12,13: Té éoriw, Eizay ot dvopes mpos tov 
Aar éfayayeiv mavtas oixeiovs adtod, drt péAAopev aToAAVTELY 
Tov TOTOV* Ste HWoOn, pyor, 7) Kpavyy aditav Evavtt Tod Kupiov 
kal dnéoTerev Tas exTpiyae ; 

The formal citation begins, as the introduced dyer shows, 
at drt boon. The variants, therefore, in the carlier part of 
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the title are due to citation only. The beginning of verse 13 
is formally cited in the Arm. solutio: aAd’ od tuxdvTws, dAAa 
pvotks yeypattat, amdAAvpEV Tos TéTOUS TOUTOUS. 

The genuine variants, then, are these : 

(i) robs rémovs rovrous for roy ténov Todrov. This is in no 
other source. 

(ii) Kvpcos omitted before éxrpiyat. This is in Holmes, 71. 

(iii) adrqv omitted after éxrpitya. This is not in any other 
source, though some read atrovs. 

In the Armenian solutio the words dméorerev jpas 
éxtpiyat are cited afresh, so that we may infer that variants 
(ii) and (iii) were in Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 43.—Ch. xix. 14: Ata ti dnow ’ArmyyédOn to Aor 
dd tar dyyéAwy Edoke bE Tols yauBpots yeAwTomotety ; 

This seems to be a paraphrase as far as dyyéAwv, though 
introduced by ¢ynoiv. The words édo€e 6 t. y. yeA., however, 
seem to represent Philo’s Text of the LXX, for the sense, 
“and it seemed good to the sons-in-law to make mock,” is 
incompatible with évavtiov tév yauBpév. Of such a reading 
of the passage there is no trace in any other source, though 
the minor variant yeAwroroeiy for yeAoudgew is found in’ 
(Holmes) 32. The Armenian solutio confirms yeAwrozotetr, 
hut does not bear on the rest of the Quaestio; and Philo 
nowhere else cites the passage. 

Qu. 44.—Ch. xix. 16: Ava ti of dyyedou tapayOévtes Tijs 
tod Awr éxpatnoap Tijs xeipos Kal THs THs yuvackos Kal THs Tov 
Vvyartepor ; 

Aucher's Latin version of this and of the last Quaestio is 
very wide of the mark. The above title clearly implies 
that it was the angels who were disturbed, and, therefore, 
held Lot’s hand, and so indicates to us that the reading of 
Philo’s LXX is reflected rather in Holmes’ MS. 75 than in 
any other; for that source has érapdyOnoay of dyyedot Kat 
expdvnoay. The piety of a later age would naturally have 
changed the reading so as to make it appear that it was 
Lot and not the angels who were scared. 


Of the other variants. the omission of ris xeupds before 
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Tis yuvatkds, and of tév yxepdv before rév Ovyarépwr is, pro- 
bably, not due to mere exigencies of citation, for in (Holmes) 
71 we find both omissions, and it was characteristic of 
Philo’s LXX to be without such additions, made in a later 
age to give precision to the narrative. The omission of 
éto before @vyarépwr may be imputed with certainty to 
Philo’s LXX, for it is in (Holmes) 14, 16, 18, 25, 38, 57, 73, 
77, 78, 131. Just. M. Dial. 255. The Armenian solutio is 
very obscure in its bearing on the title. 

Qu. 45.—Ch. xix. 17: Ava ri of eEayaydvres Gyyedol pact 
LHe Thy ceavTod Woxyv* pr BAcWy eis ta dricw, pyde oTHs Ev 
TAoN TH TEpLXoSpw TavTn ; 

Here (i) cé¢wr is omitted before o6¢e. So in (Holmes) 
55) 72, 76, 82, 134, 135. Chrys. iv. 445: Athan. ii. 448; 
Bas. i. 604; Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. (ii) BAéWy for repeBréyn 
is in 31, 68, 83. Ald. (iii) ravrn added after repxdpy is 
found in Slav. Ostrog. Probably all these variants were in 
Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 46.—Ch. xix. 17: Ti éorw, Eis ro dpos odCov, un Tote 
cuptrapadnpdiis ; 

Qu. 47.—Ch. xix. 19, 20: Ti éotw, Eiwe Adit, éyo ov 
dvvjoopat StacwOjvar eis TO dpos. jay Tore KaraddBy me Ta 
Kaka Kal dno0dvw. “ldov % méAts atrn eyyds Tod Katapvyety eis 
exelyny, H} €oTe pixpd, Kal ovK éoT. pixpa’ Exe? StacwOjoopat, Kal 
Gjoretar i oxy pov ; 

Here we have (i) els éxetvnv for me exei. 

(ii) Kat ovK €. pw. éxei diac. instead of kai exe? dcavwOjcopa.. 
ov pixpa €oTL; 

(iii) évexey ood omitted after wox7 pov. 

(iv) » wédus for mods. 

Of these (iv) is in I, X, 15, 16, 18, 20, 25, 31, 38, 55, 56, 
575 59, 68, 72, 73, 76, 77, 79, 82, 83, 106, 120, 121, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 134. Compl. Alex. Just. M. Dial. 256; Chrys. 
iv. 445; Athan. ii. 448; Cyril Al. i, parte primus, 28 ; 
Theodoret v. 1009. The reading (ii) 7 éo7e puxpa Kal ovK 
éott pikpd is confirmed by Philo ii. 25, and certainly stood 
in. Philo’s LXX; as also (iii), which is in I, 55, 59, 68, 72, 
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74,76, 82, 134, 135. Just M.d.c.; Athan. d.c.; Cyr. AL de.; 
Theodoret l.c. uncis inclusit Alex. 

Qu. 48.—Ch. xix. 21: Ti éori, ld0d eOavpaca TO Tpdcwrov 
cov Kal éml TO pratt TOUTH ; 

Here we have 10 ap. o. for o. 76 zp. The same reading is 
in (Holmes) 15, 72, 82, 135. Cyr. Al. i, parte prima, 30 
licet alibi ut Vat. Slav. Arab. 3, Arm.1,2. Arm. Ed. Georg. 
We may impute it to Philo’s LXX. 

Qu. 49.—Ch. xix. 22: Té éort, Sxetoov rod cwOijvat Exe ; 

Here otv is omitted after ozedcov. The omission must 
have stood in Philo’s LXX, since it is found in 14, 16, 18, 
25, 383 575 73s 775 79, 128,131. Cat. Nic. Just. M. Dial. 256. 

Qu. 50.—Ch. xix. 22: Ti éor, Ava toiro Exddeve 76 dvopa 
Tis TOAEwWS Zovp ; 

(1) éxeévns is omitted after wéAcws. 

(ii) Zovp for Snydp. 

Of these the former is in (Holmes) I, 14, 15, 55, 59, 76, 
82,134. Just. M. Dial. 256. Arab. 1, 2. Unceis includit 
Alex. Both must be ascribed to Philo’s LXX. Some of 
the MSS. of the Arm. Philo have Yovp instead of Zovdp. 

Qu. 51.—Ch. xix. 23, 24: Aud ri 6 iAuos e&jAOev ent rh 
yi xal Aor elonrdev els Zovp. Kai Kipios éBpekev emt Sodopa 
kal Cépuoppa Oeiov Kai wip €€ otpavod ; 

Here (i) Zovp for Syyop. 

(ii) tapa Kupiov omitted after zip. 

The Quaestio as far as end of verse 23 is preserved in 
Greek along with the solutio (R. Harris, p. 34), but éjAdev 
6 7. is read, and Snyep instead of Zovp. The two verses are 
also cited in Philo i. 633, where Snyop is read, and zapa 
Kupiov é€ otpavod omitted, or at least not cited. We must 
ascribe (i) and (ii) to Philo’s LXX. 


Qu. 52.—Ch. xix. 26: Aud ri éméBrewer if yuri, aitod els 


7a Olam, Kal €yévero aTiAn GAds, odxi bE GAANS Tivos dANs ; 

In Philo De Prof. i. 564, we read: Oirw noi tiv yuvaixa 
Aer otpadetoay els toinmlow yevéoOa otyjdAnv. This citation 
implies that in some of Philo’s copies of the LXX there 
was read in Gen, xix. 26, not ézéSrewer but exéorpeper. 
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So also in Philo i. 657: Ti yap Awr yvvaixa cal émorpa- 
peioav els tovticow dacw ob xpnopol yevéoOar otijAnv GAGr. 
But that ézé8Ae~er was also read by him is clear from the 
Commentary which follows this citation, thus: eixérws 6¢ 
kal mpoonkdvtws. Ei ydp tis py ta mpdcw Oéas Kal axons dgéia 
duopa® tadra b€ elow Gperal kai Ta Kata Tas dperas Epya. 
mepiBréretrat b& Ta driocw Kal TA VOTLA, Kwdpryv dav Kal TupArdgv 
zAovrov. The Armenian Commentary reveals the same 
ambiguity. The solutio of Qu. 45 (Aucher, p. 280) urges 
in ch. xix. 17 pa BAeWy or pr TepL_BrAApy, yet in the Com- 
mentary on Qu. 52 (Aucher, pp. 287-8) we read (I give 
Aucher’s Latin, which is faithful): “ Ratio nune reddenda, 
quare mandaverint Angeli non redire retrorsum .... quam 
ob rem revertitur ut putatur in Sodomam .. .. quoniam 
mandaverant Angeli non redire in tergum, quae transgressa 
est mandatum.” It looks almost as if Philo had one reading 
in his Text of the LXX, and the other as a variant in the 
margin, The Armenian Vulgate implies éotpewev or éotpady 
as its original. 

Qu. 53.-—Ch. xix. 27: Awd ti dpOploas tO mpwt ABpady eis 
Tov TOmovy ov elotiKer évavtiov tod Kupiov, éméBrewev ent 
Tpdcwrov Loddpwyv kal Toudppwv kal rept xdpav éxeivwr Kai ldov 
aveBawve Pro€ tijs ys aoe PACE kapivov ; 

Here (i) Tisch. has ap0piuce 5 "ABpady to Tpwi: (ii) the 
| title adds rod before Kupiov: (iii) Toucppwr for Toudppas: (iv) 

Tept xepav exeirwv for énl mpdcwrov Tis TEeptxepov: (Vv) Kai 
cide omitted before xat idod: (vi) ris ys for é« Tis yps: (vii) 
prO€ xapivov for aryis Kapivov. 

Of these (i) is in 56 and 129, but it seems to be due to 
citation only; (iii) is in 108. Compl.; (vi) is found in X, 14, 
16, 18. 25, 38, 57, 59, 72, 73, 775 79, 128, 131. Alex. Copt. 
Arab. 1, 2. Arm. 1, 2. Arm. Ed. 

With the exception of (i) and (vi) all these variants seem 
to have stood in Philo’s LXX, 

Qu. 54.—Ch. xix. 29: Ava ri pera TO éxtpipar Tos TEpiol- 
kous Soddpwr, euryjcOn 6 Oeds tot ’ABpadp’ Kal ¢£amearer€ rov 
A@r ék peoou Tis Katactpopijs ; 
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Here (i) pera 70 éxr. for év r@ xr. 

(ii) rovs meptoixovs Sodduwr for rov Ocdy macas Tas models Tis 
meptotkov. 

Perhaps these are due to citation. The end of verse 29, 
év T@ KaTaoTpéwat x. T. A., is omitted in (Holmes) VI, and it 
is significant that Philo’s Commentary proceeds direct to 
verse 30 without citing or in any way implying the words 
thus ‘omitted in VI. 

Qu. 55.—Ch. xix. 30: Ard rf Aart oBnbels katouxjoa éy 
Snywp els 7d dpos avéBn Kal Katouxel ev TO oTNAalw peta TOY 
500 OvyaTEepwr ; 

The variations must be set down to title. vo is urged in 
the Arm. solutio. 

Qu. 56.—Ch. xix. 31: Av ti i mpeoBurépa mpos tip 
vewTepay €ime, 6 TaTIp Huav TpecBUrepos, Kal ovdels eat ds 
elo€pxeTar Tpds tuas, ws Kabjxer maon TH yy. Aedpo Kal 
ToTLowpeEY TOV TaTEpa IOV olvoy Kal KoimnOGpev pet adTod Kal 
eLavacTHTwpeEv Ek TOD TaTpOS NUGV TTEpLA 5 

Here (i) Tisch. has order, «fe 5€ 7) mpecB. mpds thv 
vewtépay : {ii) ext tis ys is omitted after oddeis eotw: (ili) 
cloépxetat for elvehedoerat. . 

Qu. 57.—Ch. xix. 37: Ava ti texotoa vidy 4 mpeoBurépa 
kadel TO dvona MaaB, hovotca ed’ b kpiarew ede, ex Tod 
Tarpds pov ; 

Qu. 58.—Ch. xix. 37: Ava ri i) apeoButépa texodoa viov 
Kade €x Tatpos pov’ 7) b€ vEewrépa otTws A€yer Gre Appar, vids 
yévovs pov’ kal tov pev A€yet, ovTos Tatip Mwafitar, Tov 4é, 
ovTos Tarip AppwviTGv Ews Tis oHMEpODV 5 

The form ’Aypwr7oy is in no other source, though ’Ap- 
povit@v is in Compl., and ’Ayorirov in Arm. Vulgate. The 
Codex Bb. of Philo adds éws rijs ojpepov Mwapirov. 


F. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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JEWS IN CHINA. 


THE peace made between China and Japan, as a result 
of which many seaports will be thrown open to commerce 
in China, will attract attention to the Jews living at 
Kai-fung-fu, capital of the province of Honan. Herr 
P. G. von Méllendorff, in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, April, 1895, fascicule 7, 
says that, according to missionary reports, the Jews at 
Kai-fung-fu formed, at the beginning of the last century, 
a congregation of 500 to 600 members, who possessed 
a synagogue. Amongst other items, he mentions that the 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews 
possesses seven MSS. brought from China, which contain 
parts of copies of the Old Testament and of the liturgy for 
Purim. He adds, that as far as he knows, no specialist 
has examined these MSS. We shall sce later on that this 
is not the case. He then speaks of Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s 
visit to Kai-fung-fu in 1865. That being the last report 
concerning the Jews in China, we shall reproduce it in 
extenso from the Journal of the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiutie Society, New Series, vol. III, December, 1866, 
p- 30 sqq., Which, we believe, is not generally known to our 
readers :— 

The existence of a colony of Jews, who profess to have entered 
China as early as the dynasty of Han, has long been known to the 
Christian world. They were discovered by Father Ricci in the 
seventeenth century, and full inquiries concerning their usages and 
masses, subsequently made by Jesuit missionaries who resided at 
Kai-fung-fu. In 1850 a deputation of native Christians was sent 
among them by the Bishop of Victoria and the late Dr. Medhurst. 
Two of the Jews were induced to come to Shanghai, and some of 
their Hebrew manuscripts obtained; but up to the date of my 
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journey, for more than a century and a half they had not, so far as we 
are informed, been visited by any European. It became therefore 
a matter of interest to ascertain their present condition, and this, as 
I have remarked, was the chief consideration that induced me to 
make Kai-fung-fu a point in the course of my inland travels. What 
others may have published I shall not repeat, but concisely as 
possible, lay before you a resumé of my own observations. 

Arriving in their city on the 17th of February, I inquired for the 
Jewish synagogue, but getting no satisfactory answer from the 
pagan innkeeper, I went for information to one of the Mahommedan 
mosques, of which there are six within the walls. I was well received 
by the Mufti, and the advent of a stranger from the West, who was 
reported to be a worshipper of the True Lord, drew together a large 
concourse of the faithful. At the request of the Mufti, holding 
i New Testament in my hand, I addressed them in relation to the 
contents of the Holy Book of Jesus Christ, whose name he pronounced 
with reverence, as that of one of the most illustrious of their prophets. 
The Jews he denounced as Kafirs, and evinced no very poignant 
sorrow when he informed me that their synagogue had come to 
desolation. It was, he assured me, utterly demolished, and the people 
who had worshipped there impoverished and scattered abroad. 
“Then,” said I, “I will go and see the spot on which it stood,” and 
directing my bearer to proceed to the place indicated by the Mufti, 
I passed through streets crowded with curious spectators to an open | 
square, in the centre of which there stood a solitary stone. 

On one side was an inscription commemorating the erection of the 
synagogue in the period Lung-hing of the Sung dynasty, about 
A.D. 1183, and on the other, a record of its rebuilding in the reign of 
Ilung-che of the Ming dynasty; but to my eye, it uttered a sadder 
tale—not of building and rebuilding, but of decay and ruin. It was 
inscribed with Ichabod—* the glory is departed.” Standing on the 
pedestal, and resting my right hand en the head of that stone which 
was to be a silent witness of the truths I was about to utter, 
I explained to the expectant multitude my reasons for “taking 
pleasure in the stones of Israel and favouring the dust thereof.” 

‘Are there among you any of the family of Israel?” I inquired. 
“T am one,” responded a young man whose face corroborated his 
assertion; and then another and another stepped forward, until 
I saw before me representatives of six out of the seven families into 
which the colony is divided. There, on that melancholy spot, where 
the very foundations of the synagogue had been torn from the 
ground, and there no longer remained one stone upon another, they 
confessed with shame and grief that their holy and beautiful house 
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had been demolished by their own hands. It had, they said, for 
a long time, been in a ruinous condition. They had no money 
to make repairs, they had lost all knowledge of the sacred tongue, 
the traditions of the fathers were no longer handed down, and their 
ritual worship had ceased to be observed. In this state of things, 
they had yielded to the pressure of necessity and disposed of the 
timbers and stones of that venerable edifice, to obtain relief for their 
bodily wants. 

In the evening, some of them came to my lodgings, bringing for 
my inspection a copy of the Law inscribed on a roll of parchment, 
without the points, and in a style of manuscript which I was unable 
to make out, though I had told them, rather imprudently, that I was 
acquainted with the language of their sacred books. The next day, 
the Christian Sabbath, they repeated their visit, listening respectfully 
to what I had to say concerning the Law and the Gospel, and 
answering as far as they were able my inquiries as to their past 
history and present state. 

Two of them appeared in official costume, one wearing a gilt and 
the other a crystal button; but far from sustaining the character of 
this people for thrift and worldly prosperity, they number among 
them none that are rich, and but few that are honourable. Some 
indeed, true to their hereditary instincts, are employed in a small 
way in banking establishments (the first man I met was a money- 
changer); others keep fruit stores and cake shops, drive a business 
in old clothes, or pursue various handicrafts, while a few find employ- 
ment in military service. The prevalence of rebellion in the central 
provinces for the last thirteen years has told sadly on the prosperity 
of Kai-fung-fu, and the Jews have not unlikely, owing to the nature 
of their occupations, been the greatest sufferers. 

Their number they estimated, not very exactly, at from three to 
four hundred. They were unable to trace their tribal pedigree, 
keep no register, and never on any occasion assemble together as one 
congregation. Until recently, they had a common centre in their 
venerable synagogue, though their liturgical service had long been 
discontinued. But the congregation seems to be following the fate 
of its building. No band of union remains, and they are in danger of 
being speedily absorbed by Mahommedanism or heathenism. One of 
them has lately become a priest of Budha, taking for his title pen-tau, 
which signifies ‘‘one who is rooted in the knowledge of the Truth ?” 
The large tablet that once adorned the entrance of the synagogue, 
bearing in gilded characters the name Israel (E-ez-lo-yeh), has been 
appropriated by one of the Mahommedan mosques; and some efforts 
have been made to draw over the people, who differ from the Moslems 
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so little, that their heathen neighbours have never been able to 
distinguish them by any other circumstance than that of picking 
the sinews out of the flesh they eat—a custom commemorative 
of Jacob’s conflict with the angel. 

One of my visitors was a son of the last of their rabbis, who some 
thirty or forty years ago died in the province of Kan-sah. With him 
perished the last vestige of their acquaintance with the sacred 
tongue. Though they still preserve several copies of the Law and 
prophets, there is not a man among them who can read a word 
of Hebrew; and not long ago it was seriously proposed to expose 
their parchments in the market-place, in hopes that they might 
attract the attention of some wandering Jew, who would be able to 
restore to them the language of their fathers. Since the cessation of 
their ritual worship, the children all grow up without the seal of the 
covenant. The young generation are uncircumcised, and as might 
be expected they no longer take pains to keep their blood pure from 
intermixture with Gentiles. One of them confessed to me that his 
wife was a heathen. They remember the names of the feast of 
Tabernacles, the feast of unleavened bread, and a few other ceremo- 
nial rites, that were still practised by a former generation; but all 
such usages are now neglected, and the next half-century is not 
unlikely to put a period to their existence as a distinct people. 


We shall now sum up the different opinions as regards | 
the arrival of the Jews on Chinese soil. 

The missionaries reported that the Jews believe, according 
to a tradition, that their ancestors came to China during 
the Han dynasty, viz. 58-76 a.p., from Persia; indeed, we 
shall see further on that the Jews in China were familiar 
with the Persian language. At the time of the emperor 
Hsian-tsung (1163-1190), seventy families were settled 
in Kai-fung-fu, and, as has already been noted, in the last 
century they formed a congregation of 500 to 600 members, 
with a rabbi at their head. Since the demise of the late 
rabbi (who died forty or fifty years ago at Hang-tshou), 
the congregation has been dissolved, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage forgotten to such an extent that none of their number 
now know even the Hebrew alphabet. They do not observe 
the precepts of the Law, they intermarry with Chinese, and 
have scarcely any notion of the Jewish feasts. “No doubt, 
unless a Jewish Society take the matter up, as was the 
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case with the Bene Israel in India, all trace of Chinese 
Judaism will disappear. 

Their books consist of the Pentateuch, Prayer-book, and, 
according to the first Roman Catholic missionary, they 
also possess Apocryphal books in Aramaic, viz. the first 
book of the Maccabees, Judith, and Sirach (see The Jews 
in China, by James Finn, p. 32). Of the last three no 
trace has thus far been found among the Chinese Jews, 
whilst Pentateuchal scrolls or books, as well as fragments 
of Prayer-books of all kinds, are preserved in the Library 
of the Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. 
These last were kindly sent to us by the Rev. Secretary W. 
Gidney for inspection, and we are happy to acknowledge 
with cordial thanks this courtesy. This collection consists 
of twenty-nine numbers, which were described, with some 
degree of accuracy, in the Jewish Intelligence, January, 1853. 
This description was reprinted, without acknowledgment, in 
the London Jewish Chronicle, 1853, Nos. 356 and 358. From 
this source Zunz (Die Ritus des Synagogalen Gottesdienst, 
1859, p. 58) derived his information concerning the rite of 
the Jews in China, which, according to him, resembles that 
of the Sephardim, with the exception of some points wherein 
the Ashkenazic rite is followed. We believe the ritual of 
the Jews at Kai-fung-fu will prove to be the Persian rite, 
which is almost unknown. The little we know of it inclines 
us to the belief that it is more nearly akin to the Ashkenazic 
than the Sephardic rite, which is also the case with the 
Yemen rite, exclusive of the hymns which were incorporated 
at a later period in the Yemen Siddur. 

That the Chinese Jews came from Persia cannot be 
doubted, for all directions as to the recital of their prayers 
are given in Persian. In the case of andxi any in the m7 
(see below, p. 137, no. e), which, as Zunz has rightly guessed, 
is that composed by S‘adyah Gaon, each strophe is com- 
pletely rendered in Persian. The colophons at the ends of 
the sections of Pentateuch are also in Persian (see below, 
pp. 137, 138, nos. a, f). The inscription of their synagogue 
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contains Persian phrases (sce J. Finn’s The Orphan Colony 
of Jews in China, p. 65). Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, 
end ed., IV, 407) states, without giving his reasons, that the 
Jews in China date from 230 A.D. He relied perhaps on the 
tradition of the Jews in Kai-fung-fu, who told Dr. Martin 
that they came to China under the Han dynasty (202 B.c. 
to 220 A.D.): that seems to be a mere tradition, not based 
on any documentary evidence. From inscriptions found in 
the ruined synagogue at Kai-fung-fu we learn that it was 
erected in 1163-1165, and repaired in 1488-1506. This is 
in accordance with the document which says, that under 
the emperor Hsian-tsung seventy Jewish families immi- 
grated (Mollendorf, 1. ¢., p. 328). 

On the other hand, an Arabic document mentions the 
existence of Jews in China in the ninth century A.D. Abu- 
Zaid Hassan al-Sirafi (see Reinaud, Géographie d’ Aboul- 
Séda, &e., Paris, 1848, tom. I, p. Ixxiii) says, that in the revolt 
of Baichu there perished in China one hundred thousand 
Mohamedans, Jews, Christians, and Parsees, who came there 
for purposes of commerce (see Ancient Accounts of India 
and China, by two Mohamedan travellers; who went to 
those parts in the ninth century ; translated from the Arabic 
by E. Renaudot, London, 1733, p. 42). Thus, if Sirafi is to 
be trusted, Jews were in China in the ninth century. The 
locality, Canfu, which the Baichu sacked and destroyed 
(ibidem), is most likely identical with L.A, whereat Ibn 
Batuta (1346 A.D.) says there resided Mohamedans, Jews, and 
Christians. Dr. von Mollendorff (Monatsschr. &e., p. 329) 
identifies Alkhans& with Hang-tshou, where, as we have 
seen (above, p. 126), the last rabbi of the Chinese Jews died. 
He adds, that although Ibn Batuta gives his information 
from hearsay, still it is not impossible that under the 
Mongol dominion (1260-1368) China had lively intercourse 
with Central Asia. Thus it is probable the Jews settled 
in the ninth century at Khansu, from whence a considerable 
number of them journeyed to Kai-fung-fu in the thirteenth 
century, when the emperor built a synagogue for them 
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(above, p. 123). The Persian which is found in their 
Prayer-book is not the old language, but that spoken now 
and since Firdusi. If they had emigrated in the third 
century we ought to find a trace of the old Persian lan- 
guage. The Jews in Kai-fung-fu were certainly not Qaraites, 
as can be seen from their prayers, which are nearly identical 
with those of the Rabbanites. There is no quotation in 
their book from the Gemara, but parts of the Mishnah are 
to be found in their Prayer-book. Of course, if they had 
emigrated to China in the eighth century, they could scarcely 
have had the Gemara with them. 

Seeing that the contents of their Prayer-book are not 
generally knowh, we propose to briefly analyze them, adding 
the hymns by Ebjatar Eleazar, as well as the Aramaic 
pieces recited at various occasions :— 





I. Daily and Sabbath Prayers. 
a. For the evening (2 y; on the flyleaf IY "WDd) of the close 
of Sabbath, no abtan. Without vowel points. [No. 28.] 
b. pod nos, wndxs ps, Biblical passages, the mbynn wy 
(for naw ?), followed by f¥7 °7, headed H3) AyD AA NAW AA AN 
JINI3. [No. 23.] 


c. Fragment of prayers for morning and evening: 1373 to 
Dy) NOK, OTM NIM, and rv xa. Without vowel points, folded 


form. [No. 21.] 
d, Fragment of morning prayers, beg. with wtp, followed by 
1973 and a fragment of Sn. Folded form. [ No. 20.] 
e. End of prayers (nny and Any) for nav. Folded form. 
[No. 18.] 


f. Prayers for Sabbath upon which the new moon falls, beg. 
with wp, followed by ,,.9)13 3292 wa nrNoa JNINA ANA NN 1973 37 
i), 55m, wtp, lacuna, and the end mwa my nx 73, with the 
following blessing : 
meypr p> anes ay owd and pos pom ma ny and pst 
0 PIV Wr pI 3d psa sep xdap S25 paw pray nndynd 
VOL. VIII. K 
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sor spd nado oy oy ‘own 7ap3 pan’ ana sin panney yy 

ppyD (so) 1d pry pomdy Spa youn pan’ xD pon’ wa psn 

wow jo sn andy nso ene pow Soya ay pont 55 yw 

spose ann Sse dap 53. Syn povdyr indy 

Next come the reading of the Law, only indicated (here N75x), 
and y¥. Follows mani, only indicated. [No. ro.] 


g. The following hymn (see No. 2) with acrostic ade: 

ona aya ovda5y + Anan> moons non abyn + any arm ody nds 
Shy mvp tea S$any ansy * anayn mba ayawd paxm + ann ody 
[according to No. 2 y}sw» q+ Somy nv ava (MS. 55m) sdday aa on 
LonyT Pm yoxD as pdyn mm Nw wa abip 

maida msi * mnann yao7d pny war * Anon Ja2w5 oven m5 
py on wows ano par Shy sap nyr + anny pasa tI by 
nex sna) pds in a3 one IPI OND JwIP owd ONIN MIE 
OWT WT WX PI ° ndiyn nm 

nndws mays anes qrad aynrs pnw ant ana dy1 anass m3 
MIA AN Mp ANIAN Meno’ AND MN AMY py AMY Spoor 


rere nat Dbiyn mm sexy iia adda: pyre + nan myn anddin 
oem mm 


nyIaD2 MINN *§ NNN. TNID NyDw ym | MVNO WH OID WT 
maa adxd nand spre mesy? moa neva my * nvyys mp3 
toby am aoe ina odd pai mas nn xayn ow did 
DMT PT WoRw 73 

mood nd mays ow mbyd wx nevdiny © oa ard anayy m5 
woen onnan onxs * anya ada + owed yma npbn pr + on 
ra) DA AM Rw wa ody oy otaa onow prs dy + anpbn 
PIN cA A ToNw 
Next comes fol. 2> "XW 7173 for nay, different from the Sephardic 

rite. Next comes the following hymn, acrostic yds: 

mom mad ne naps) PNP Na nen worn vay sw vSrn pe 
wompr yt ue eds wy omen SxS sap + mim pya b> mary nem 
sy) Fsy *n3w3 


1 MS. -n. 
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combs yin mybine: ina + oman onmy nyo nos nod 
Sy an toy on Se qnyta ow v3 * omar ow Sse myn odioa “Sy 
Twa Sy xd nya qow 

AYEYD Mot osp> owNd + mewn in im mir mmpo doar 5p 
qora pond sma Spa vSap + made un mownsa on pps + my 
: Pe "pm nny now 

sy 5yy mores dion bs awa + newt myname nw nt 
sw3a Psy wn oynys 5$n + mae ws mow. nT ND * MIEN 
Sor yy ome tay 7p na 

‘movon yd par tay eS pn pom xd + mop ty d20 nx An Dh 
OY AN PII nor my O32 373 NIN wa IND Xd WWE noNA 
pin san $$an tn $5 now 

Next comes now>. Without vowel points. [No. 15.] 


h. Prayers for n3v ‘N19, beg. missing, beg. yO"P 1pIn wor 1573 
(Ps. v. rr to end) ImBYyN.... OWN INIT Np yoy Op inyy OP 
nyy Sy opr Sane mva toy 5$5 Syn aedyo myn miyy eon 3 
mans Spnon ds sybian ods senna ds xan ody and opyn 


nme ma moa nbo wast he oN TT 72 (so) ye oy wy NI 
22M pI oP WwW 12 


saa darn swdy 55 on $5 3 wnws qnow7 Nor 719 NDT mds 
ody sy qmindss qn see med goa) NW AIT NTS AEE NT 
+e IIT TN nroby 

Sytdna 7d ovp aaant xa mor yp sin bat man ae ant 
dps poe ads Sys amon sno Swnoa wavs pat pon 
Lown ms + aw avand 

swam prt xd qnowe qnt cand sonya wanes amd anv 
Sinn ndp sed anand v2 pyo vs xsd aye pads prado 
J aware ¢ xy So1 pro 595 jain pra 

‘DY (so) ID\P¥T DIN seobny sobe wypn7 wT yn nny 
ms yn ardyse Joe por geo Ny IasIyNT Ima yaa BY 7D by 
me won tp moe by smypy ambdydy wm aaa wn 525 
oo eo WII 

‘yn nyina jody psa aN MN pA. jo AY NID *yoNn 
K 2 
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Pa yw? JnMawina jp pon wn exo ymbya pow wy we 
Loam ms | ap DD evp'DD py S55 

sooner px 7d aay xba sayy sands > xnmp naa 7123 723 
NTYN NDI NOW) AND PAYAY NWT PAY_ pA ND NvOpN 
oe ITT TON NYT NT TY PT" 

embssy an mdse Sya sd xo ap adam psn nn adwe yer now 


sa Po po oN 


MRANY AP TY DIS pad MOSY PNY OID WON AN) OH AYOT ANd 
+. oR 


Joe man Amp owd andor win dn 

vee yd ayes py7a ad apy 

nx wba) mand qo nay mad we apy’ mn naa mn DIN 
TON PS 2 


aww DN) AW 33 IN Wy’ FINAN) Wasa Awan Nan vad 
oo TOR 


mayan poe on ony $x pair way m3 Opn ys "22 
ooo TOR 


novia Ny oy pAd psd ny omdn ns MONS pdt Ne” Or 
eee Pon 7 


. he maby ss153) prws oy sy Sy pray ondway py minnow 

ome Ay OF OD yy > DANN OD 

Lemme NWI TIBI ow 3d yy 

$xm ood mmea wea mmawny oy Soo anow dip pow dopa 
oo POR myund 


map air porn adn nx wdaxy a aby 55 by 35 awn weer 
ooo oR 


Jie maya Sy a3 PRAY TP > PAY OND ys pAND paw 

Jom aya %S oxy op 59 nos nny ‘2Snn oyna wSn 55 

Looms a yy yoy me pen syd on 

na day aby a py ana ado oy ay sar vos swans yay ody 
wee San maw 5a) xd 

Lees ayy mynd Ayer ya DD Aye wy Ty Aye A Sip 

Joie MOND DUDA AyD MyM TAY aI pnd Tawa ypNn 

mmaw> ny inv mas Sy oa 25) mata oa Sy mas 2d avy ms 


oe oR 
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Jere MBB Mdayd mmm ands my yn (so) pyr nw ndwnn 
lacuna Sw mwa 
Next follows the nbuan with opp, ending with nM. N23, 
and concludes with Numbers xxv. 10-15. [ No. 8.] 
i. Prayers for naw and m9, like ..., with the following formula 
for announcing the new moon: 
win SST A WNT 97 WRAP waPN oxvdy KMD INOW IN'yN 
wdsaya xnem dye $5 by sandy aw pop my na on aT Naw 
PIPPI NV PRIM NITIO WIM pAMrwy 7 wy (so) M2” Pop" 
xnomay 732 mewn madon sda mdbowa xetpot 30223 
yor oN) Sey 55 pews xdsys snvn ade amps 


naw (so) naw nawa poyo nawa Awen,,. nwa AI 


pay... (so) pusdin... jo TW TN 
[No. 6.] 


j. 9DY, ANID, and Myo for naw, beg. od5 nx AnD to poo 
ayy pdiyd, followed by a of No. xv, headed 5¥¥ aryds 45 mw (stained), 
followed by Nw 773 (Sephardic rite) ; Ps. xcii, headed WwWN3 738 
IND2 Tyo Naw IN|X nav with the other Psalms to 117 7734, 
followed by the hymn beg. 7's (see xv), headed nw. Next come 
now to ndam asia b> by. Next come TWN3 MYND INDI ‘NP? PX 
eee 3 (lacuna ?) DMOW ALAY s TMI MYND : IMI Nw * 7 D732 
7x : (so) mry’ya joynnd. Next come wp, wey, yy (owed 
for own) everywhere), the same headed p> bp (everywhere), 
some Psalms, 30> p37 (see I. f) Ps. xix; the blessing for 
reading the Law (jn oypor Woy dew, also elsewhere) AN30, 
headed by DIM NIN), with some Psalms, end missing. Mostly with- 
out vowel points, obliterated. [ No. 2.] 


II. mown ws. 


a. pw of ADW of MwN WNT. Folded form. [No. 27.] 

b. yr» for #4 and nbyo, headed 2x22 nAoy2 aD pR. There 
is the following hymn, folded form : 

saxaa mown ws S¥f anvay 3S 

sD wp ov i> oO YO OA DTD mxay 
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may oysa insapd own + oa op soxdo 55 ines oMn® 
pe * oyna mor Spas ny $5 andan pon * OME myn 
hemes PD eT wom yoy ~D mw mimw ws Ddy own 

wep inoxdod ayay * paw Dm a> DMM Insw poo DIDS 
pen sD Epo Day apy p> Sy inasind onw > prawn on aden 
Lomas * DRAM) DAN TDI pA] IND OD Py NID Md own 

yy os ovdsym maya wp owd wey yy ody a tnt 
be pa pene wen yp idnaa on ods ny Sows aap Sewn 
Lee maz DWP) PAY Ay ny mo ww mM o2 oYwabp 

ot mone nyz)* DP py NS AON. DAY min ona pA 
xyod D2 sym imypa on Sn mre 532): psp yo TH AyD 
Leemeae SD WPI WY yan wow Se ow oyow dip > pred 

yo omiyne mynd sya op px mwyd npr paras nyna ps5 
sow bya emp :07 Se aaa aan op bx nvpty yy Oty Ip 
Jommas pw ‘oy INDD OND ND. DNWIND DN ny 

sim we yon ine mad vd 


Suan 3) [No. 3.] 


III. 57%. 
a. IY pd, prayers of WD. Without vowel points. [No. 9.] 
6. nny for 54%. Ends with Ps. ciii. Folded form. [No. 19.] 
c. Morning prayer for 57', at end Neh. viii. 1, 2, 5, 6,183 ix. 3. 
At beg. the following hymn is to be found: 

:AI NOI pA AT Ay wspn» Sy» AIM Nos py 
nim pa yan ard mr pas yas apy os oma nyn yao *Sy Aan 
sp 9 1d + yaya ya $$p pys py yay py wy Ar’ yap) o213 DDN 

mn nea yr 77392 Nd) ya wea oD eM ADD WwI Ayr Ad 
ano ann San qe) po xd map ada ony ay) Ww AN 
yp pa tds nay pre amyn mad syd onda + pe nym 53 bin 
mn nea ps Aap ody soy 12 No nD nad npr ays *do 
pox ndyn sy odio paw oy * Ja1pP Tn ND pA oN oY 
panwed x3 oper ayy ad yar qoin sin aby: ann oN ¢ 2 y35y 
an ner pert mana Sax ads ypindy wma Do 
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nin PND ox * PIN pps JnoIMm 752y (so) NOIN np ov 
VII WD M33 M3) AVN AD OVIM * PT2 PAN oon 35 
MANA yo Bw sy PX py psp pin (so) man ovd snD* pty 
am Nol pws * AHN 

ppm srwnd ov prow poo + yaad pty aa awd pm om on 
ayy wd ws mews was Sey aba pep prppd pny wow © ony 
mono yr ANA pA Seem 92 tbe 

moma nse mad ada apm psx tindyad so ddan mar dia 
yoo ‘ny wan’ wy 

[No. 22.] 

d. Prayers for 37', partly indicated by the last words; few 
xon 5. This is followed by prayers of mi3D, headed syn n>1D 
N23, also only indicated. Without vowel points. [No. 13.] 

e. D0 for 5H', slightly differing from the Sephardic rite 
Almost without vowel points. [No. 17.] 

f. 9010 for 55°. Folded form. [No. 25.] 


IV. od why. 
a. Fragments of 55m and y’w originally for nryy (so) Dn DY, 
but between lines is written myon in and mynawn in. Partly 
with vowel points, folded form. [No. 29.] 


b. Morning prayers as xx for M)3D, 1393, pv (between the lines 
ny ow), followed by bbn, wp, Neh. viii. 1, 2, 5, 6, 18; ix. 3; 


and Ps, cxxii. Folded form. [No. 26.] 
c. Fragment of bon and RD for od39 whwas No. 29. Folded 
form. [No. 16.] 


d. Fragment of prayer for nDp, beg. with the following hymn, 
beg. missing. Acrostic ary[dy]. 
yur ons mp MD oF apy mad) AND “wr AND MyM yw 
MiP) NIT MOD oN) * AW 
“DMN NyiT [7}O7 O39 1337 DY DID) ANP? wy AyD. AWD 
mm wr nee 2 no § a peyo ida mo ms pt 55 by Spay ann 


2 MS. yoo. 





1 MS. wn. 
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Sy Sy tae ada) wy idm ome minnsy eye Sx py arid oi 
Tyerh AT TED NON A WY JD IN MDT INYO INE NID NWI IND 

Se oyp ad asm ern yY Anmwa ine was moa day 5 
nee row * mi wp PPP ep wer oMyD noe SA wind 
ma xin 

+e ADB MI? ONIN) 3INDD 


Followed by 2n33 Exod. xii. 27, a verse of Psalms, 3 553n¥, 
yy of nny. [No. 7.] 


V. Varia. 


a. Ritual for n 5, headed mo9 AND NT Wen OND NM Ads 
TIND3, WIP, 192 to Hy (also on dip) with row dy, the reading 
of the Law, followed by 5D, viz. wtp, DIND NIN) Ps. cxx, and 
wnbxa px. Without vowel points, more modern. [No. 24.] 

b. Mostly prayers for the reading of the Law: (1) fol. 1. pyu 7 
nx (MS. An Ap) A wma wd apy onwa nds vad 
OVI AT fOMT IN OMMIwWWD Nipipro $53 ond nN) O93 
(MS. Anam) AMIN) pI AY Sop ym (MS. YNIN) DMN boyy yaya) 
wor vey odd nso xd Sew aa awa ei wmiwa; (2) beg. 
yw, TION WN}, followed by Biblical verses, chiefly from Neh. viii, 
the blessing beg. 1393 }239; (3) for 7219N, headed (so) yy1 ADIN, the 
blessings ending with Biblical verse, beg. yiD33 7" mind 39 wn. 
Some Arabic words. [No. 14.] 

c. Morning prayers, probably for the ninth of Ab, since the read- 
ing of the Law is indicated by tin »3, and the MEN is indicated 
by DB’DN ADDN. Next comes 4019 (ANI in other rites); AN is 
indicated by DIM NIM, WTP, WD, the reading of the Law by tx 
12M I AD YY TY 1993 19-7 SOB AD dm NN 'd [N]enD, 
followed by wtp and Ps. cxi. [No. 1.] 

d. Various prayers (beg. missing): (1) Deut. xxx. 11-15 and 
XXxilil. 4; (2) wp for Sabbath, followed by various Biblical 
passages ; (3) 37 wp; (4) DrDI7 Sy for mon and OND; (5) 
xan ndy for #1; (6) pron no12 (Sephardic rite), followed by 
various Biblical verses; (7) names for nyw3I nDI7 (beg. missing), 
begins with pws 73 pny’ Syina j2 INTY 73 Seen j3 a) j2: most 
of the names are followed by Chinese words, ending with the follow- 
ing words—by mina yay oy ovnn [73 [AW] we? (7m) Onn 
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nnn yerdsy ids pine awn apy pny ommaN oY DvTDM Oy 
jy 23 [o]"nn py. Next comes the remembrance of women, headed 
ANA jn, beginning with n3 3 OND OW N35 AD DIN NI 3-9 
DIN (here the Chinese names are scarce), ending 17¥3 AWD) Onn 
axdy Sma apa my oy ov[*Jom opf}ry Sy mins yaw py ona 
jy 72 ONT py nnn (so) DIY OND 325%, followed by Biblical 
verses. [No. 4.] 


e. mop bby man, beginning with blessings: (1) DIN MD NN; 
(2) DMOwa ‘ayy NVI; (3) YNA (so) NW NVI; (4) bran ; (5) evap 
(different from the German rites); (6) naa. After man qwy 
follows Sy*Sn3 jan, 5$m and wbsa ws, and Seadyah ndya nnx with 
Persian translation of each strophe, followed by the blessings "5 
j5I7, ond N'Y107, AOINA ND] NI, WV ndvox, with the two words 
(so) mad >t, MwEI Nv, oO ndws dy, with the indications in 
Persian. Next come Pss. exv—exviii, followed by pdm, and 
finished with the blessing jp19 "5 dy) ypxn Sy. Nearly similar to 
the Yemen ritual. Without vowel points. [No. 12.] 


f. The same, beg. missing (?), beg. with b, with vowel points up 
to the blessing j53n "1. [No. 5.] 


So much for the liturgical literature of the Chinese Jews, 
which is near to the Yemen rite. We have also to state that 
the vowel points are arbitrarily, if not ignorantly placed. 

We have already mentioned (see above, p. 127) their 
Biblical literature, which consisted of the Pentateuch and 
some Apocrypha, as far as these can be traced by those 
who visited them. At present, we may say that there are 
Pentateuch scrolls in the Bodleian Library (No. 49 of the 

‘atalogue of Hebrew MSS.), and another in the Cambridge 
University Library. They are written on white leather, and 
are not provided with titles, and, of course, not with vowel 
points and accents. In book form, with vowel points and 
accents, the following sections exist in the Library of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews: 

a. Parashah I (Sidri) mw, containing 146 verses. There 
is u colophon in Persian in which it is stated that it was written 
in the year 1930 Sel. = 1619 A. D. 
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6. wi (Gen. xliii. 18—xlvii. 7), 106 verses (see No. 11 of the 
list in the Jewish Intelligence, January 1883, No. 217). 

c. Parashah I mw mdi, consisting of 124 verses; the colophon 
has the name of the scribe, slightly obliterated. 

d. The last of Exodus ‘\p5 nde, at end mm wip 3%, with 
the following colophon: Sy 12 todon pm 129 WD NeM3 
7ON sm np nynwd pos ya yer 72. The expression won 
does not point to a Qaraite. Facsimiles a, and c. were pro- 
duced in 1851 by the London Missionary Society’s Press at 
Shanghai, with the following titles: a. Facsimile of the Hebrew 
Manuscripts obtained at the Jewish Synagogue in Kai-fung-fu ; 
c. 23rd Section of the Law, Exod. xxxviii. 21 —xl. 38 inclusive. 
The following note is appended to the last page: “ Holiness to 
Jehovah. The learned Rabbi Phinehas, the son of Israel, the son 
of Joshua, the son of Benjamin, heard the reading. I have waited 
for thy salvation, oh Jehovah. Amen.” 

e. Parashah I 13993, consisting of 159 verses, with colophon 
of the scribe. 

f. The last Parashah of Deuteronomy, 45 verses. At the end 
we read in Persian as follows: “The Thorah of 53 Parashah 
was finished at the feast of Tabernacles(?) in the year 1932 
Sel. = 1621 A.D., in the month of Tebeth, the 24th of it.” 


From these dates, it seems that at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century a restoration of the synagogue of 
Kai-fung-fu took place, when the Pentateuch was re-copied 
by several persons, of whom many bear the title of mown, 
“the messenger.” From whence did those come to China, 
or is m>wn simply “the messenger of God”? Perhaps when 
the Persian passages which occur in the translation of 
liturgies (see above, p. 137) and those in the colophons of 
the Pentateuch fragments will be correctly read and ex- 
plained, we may hope to advance in the knowledge of the 
history of this scattered colony. We may mention that 
‘Professor D. 8. Margoliouth intends to publish them with an 
English translation and a philological commentary. Mean- 
while we have to thank Dr. Paul Horn, of the Strasburg 
University, for some hints given to us. It is certain the 
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Persian Jews had a ritual! and literature of their own, 
which we at present know only through a few MSS. of 
the Bibliothtque Nationale, the British Museum, and in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg ?. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


' See Dr. Harkavy’s description of Hebrew MSS. in the East (No. 6 of 
Dw on own), p. 2, MS. in Jerusalem, which contains, amongst other 
matter, hymns. It was written at 2 between 5525 to 5535 A.M.=1705 to 
1775 A. D. 

2 See the Times of July 10, 1888, p. 4, col. 4, and the notice of the Rev. 
G. Margoliouth in the Jewish QuarTERLY Review, vol. VII, p. 119 sqq. 
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IBN EZRA IN ENGLAND. 


ABRAHAM BEN MEIR Ibn Ezra is one of the Jewish 
scholars that visited this island in the twelfth century. 
His name is not met with in commercial records (Sh’taroth), 
or in any other annals of the business transactions of con- 
temporary Jews. He might have said in the words of the 
prophet, with a little variation, “I have not borrowed nor 
lent money, and yet will my people remember me for 
many generations.’ It is a rich legacy that Ibn Ezra 
left—even an embarras de richesse. It is difficult to 
assign to each of his numerous writings its exact date, 
place, and purpose; but however interesting the discussion 
and solution of these problems may be, they do not concern 
us here, as we have only to deal at present with a visit 
paid by this famous scholar to England, and with the 
works that he produced while he stayed in this country. 

As to the life of Ibn Ezra, I have written what I had 
to say in a paper read before the Jews’ College Literary 
Society, in the year 1872, and published by the Jewish 
Association for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge in one 
of the Sabbath Readings!. A short biography of Ibn Ezra 
also precedes my 7’ranslution of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on 
Isaiah. But there is one point that is not yet cleared up. 
When did Ibn Ezra come to England? What kind of public 
or private reception was arranged for him? When did he 
leave England? I am sorry to say that I am perfectly 
ignorant on these matters; the Jewish annals seem to have 
passed over these questions with silence—perhaps a just 


1 It is to be regretted that these publications were discontinued, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be resumed under the auspices of the succéssor 
of the Association, 
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retribution to this scholar. History herein pays him 
measure for measure, for the study of geography and 
history were not treated by Ibn Ezra with due respect; 
in the curriculum of studies recommended by him they 
occupy an inferior position’. According to his own state- 
ments, he was in Rome in 1140; he was in Lucca in 1145; in 
the years which follow he visited various places in Italy, and 
wrote Grammars and Commentaries, without giving place and 
date of the compositions. From Italy he went to France; 
the earliest work written there is the Commentary on 
Exodus, 1153, the latest is the Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets, written in the year 11577. In the month of 
Tammuz, 1158, he was in London, and began to write the 
Yesod Mora. This is the first mention of Ibn Ezra’s stay 
in London, but it is within the bounds of possibility that 
this was not his first visit. Negative evidence is incon- 
clusive. At all events the Yesod Mora is the first work 
known to us which Ibn Ezra produced in England, directly 
for the benefit of a pious patron residing in this country. 

Let us now hear what Ibn Ezra has to say about this 
book, and in it. The title is— 


I. Yesod Mora vesod Torah *. 


“ The foundation of the fear of God and the essence of the 
Torah.” Ibn Ezra wrote for a Maecenas who had studied 


1 Comp. Yesod Mora, ch. i: “The knowledge of the names of the towns 
in Palestine, the history of the Judges and the Kings, the building of the 
first Temple, that of the future Temple, or the prophecies that have 
already been fulfilled, can only be acquired by hard work and is of little 
benefit.” 

2 See Essays on Ibn Ezra by M. Friedliinder, p. 195. 

3 This title is mentioned in the superscription ; but I doubt whether 
it is Ibn Ezra’s choice. The title is probably taken from the following 
sentence that occurs in the first chapter: “The knowledge of Hebrew 
Grammar enables us to understand swon Neo) ANAT No: ‘The foundation 
of the Law and the essence (lit. secret) of the fear of God.’” Although 
the two terms n> and nc are employed here as synonyms, the originator 
of the title thought it necessary to interchange them, so as to apply ne to 
Torah in accordance with the use of the word by Ibn Ezra in his Commen- 
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under his direction other works composed by the same 
author!, Ibn Ezra “took the trouble to write a book for 
him, on the divine precepts, because he had found him to be 
a truthful and godfearing man above many.” The name 
of this pupil is not mentioned here?, but the fact that 
Ibn Ezra had written other books for his pupil, which the 
latter studied in the presence of Ibn Ezra, suggests the 
name of Joseph of Maudville, the same who states in 
a postscript to Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets: “I, Joseph, son of Rabbi Jacob of Maudville, 
copied it from the original autograph of the author, and 
added such remarks as I heard him make viva voce, when 
I was with him.” Here Ibn Ezra calls his pupil nadibh, 
“generous, and in one of his poems he attributes “generosity ” 
(nidh’bhath rua‘h) to this same Rabbi Joseph. The book 
“was commenced in London, in the island Angleterre, in the 
month of Tammuz, and finished, after four weeks, in the 
month of Ab, 4918(1158)°.” Although it is not said that 


taries. The correct title is probably that given in MS. Poc. 296, viz. 
nmin 1D “On the Divine Commandments.” Comp. end of ch. i: “And 
now I will continue to speak on the Commandments,” and again in 
ch, ii: ‘‘I took the trouble to write for him a book on the Commandments 
(m3 78C).” 

1 This statement suggests either that Ibn Ezra had already been 
staying in England for some months, or that he came to England together 
with his disciple. 

2 In several MSS. the dedicatory poem has the following additional 
line :— 

YY mand Sy apy wa ACY yew) Sed wd. sR 
‘‘When I finish it I shall give thanks to God, and to his beloved, Joseph 
son of Jacob, for his support.” 

’ A postscript to the book runs (see Orient, XI, p. 301): ‘1, Abraham, the 
Sefardi, son of Meir, called Ibn Ezra, commenced to write this book in 
London, in the island Angleterre ; and it was finished in the month of Ab, 
after four weeks, in the year 4919.” In the book itself the name of 
London is not given, nor is the date mentioned. But when the author 
says: ‘‘Between Jerusalem and this island there is a difference of four 
hours as regards the time of sunrise,” he probably meant between 
Jerusalem and England. He does not state on what authority he 
assumed a difference of four hours. The difference in degrees of longitude 
is only 35°, causing a difference of two hours twenty minutes. On the 
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the book was finished in London this was probably the 
case, as, according to Ibn Ezra’s own statement, he was in 
London five months later, in the month of Tebeth, 4919, 
if this statement is not altogether a fiction. 

The Yesod Mora is not quoted in any of the works of 
Ibn Ezra. On the other hand it contains references to the 
Commentaries on Exodus (short edition), Leviticus, Psalms, 
and Daniel. The following is an abstract of the contents of 
the book :— 

In the Preface Ibn Ezra reminds the reader that man is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the creation by his intellect, by 
the spirit that comes from God and returns again to him 
when man has faithfully fulfilled his mission, viz. to study 
the works of his Master, and to live in accordance with his 
precepts. The acquisition of knowledge, of whatever kind, 
is a step upwards towards the knowledge of the Most High. 
The author then proceeds, in the first chapter, to recommend 
certain branches of learning as auxiliary knowledge, as 
means for an end, but which must not be treated as the 
aim of man’s life. Such are the study of Masora and 
Grammar, the Bible, Talmud, Casuistry, and Midrash. 
When studying these things man must never lose sight of 
our principal aim, “to obtain a knowledge of the works and 
the will of the Creator ;” and in order to attain this end, he 
must add to the above studies Natural Philosophy, Logic, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Psychology. 

Logie, Ibn Ezra says in the next chapter, enables us to 
define and to arrange things properly by correct classifica- 
tion; and in the study of the Torah logic leads us to 
distinguish correctly between general principles and those 
individual precepts that emanate from them, and between 
the real precept and the fence round it. Incidentally ' he 


shortest day the number given by Ibn Ezra may approximately be right, 
if we take into account the difference in the length of the day, at least 
for the shortest day. 

1 So it seems ; but it is possible that the rejection of such compositions 
as the Acharoth (a rhymed enumeration of the 613 precepts) is an essential 
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censures the authors of azharoth, who enumerate the 613 
precepts without being guided by these logical rules— 
counting identical precepts each separately, and general 
principles side by side with the detailed precepts contained 
in the former. 

The importance of these general principles shows itself 
in many ways. If they collide with certain individual 
precepts the latter are set aside. Only in three cases is the 
neglect of a positive precept (nwy nin) visited with kareth, 
and one of these is the neglect of a positive general prin- 
ciple (ch. iii)*. 

The general principles are easily distinguished from the 
rest, which are dependent on time, place, and circumstances 
(ch. iv), whilst the former are in force everywhere, at every 
time, and under all circumstances. They are implanted in 
man’s heart ; and the psalmist’s praise of “the command- 
ments? of the Lord, which are upright, making the heart 
glad” (Ps. xix. 8), applies especially to them (ch. v). The 
precepts are in part fully explained in the Torah, partly they 
are only indicated there, and are fully described in the Oral 
Law; there are also precepts which originated altogether in’ 
post-biblical times (ch. vi): all these may be divided into 
such as concern our actions, such as concern our words, 
and such as concern our thoughts or our heart (257 nar). 
The latter must accompany every performance of a precept, 
without them the practice of the precept (my) is meaning- 
point in this work of Ibn Ezra. He may have been asked by his pupil 
to write for him a kind of Azharoth; but Ibn Ezra refuses to do so, 
exhorting his pupil to remember the general principles and to have 
constantly the chief aim of man’s perfection before him ; he might then 
dispense with a minute study of the individual precepts. 

1 Neglect of positive commandments is threatened with kareth only in 
the case of circumcision and the passover-offering. Ibn Ezra seems to 
consider the term wwwx “cursed be” as identical with karcth, and explains 
Deut. xxvii. 26 to refer to him who neglects to conceive the earnest 
resolve in the heart to be loyal to the Torah. 

* The Hebrew term is onpe, and according to Ibn Ezra the word 
is derived from 77» ‘‘to entrust” (comp. pre “ trust”), and signifies the 


things entrusted to the heart. 
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less. The source of all the general principles is the fear 
of the Lord, which inspires us with the desire to abstain 
from that which is prohibited and to do that which 
is commanded. From another point of view Ibn Ezra 
considers loyalty to the words, “the Lord thy God thou 
shalt fear” (Deut. vi. 13), as the source of man’s obedience 
to the divine prohibitions (awyn xd ny), and the first step 
towards his perfection, whilst man’s obedience to the positive 
precepts (nwy nyyo), which are comprehended in the words 
“and him thou shalt serve” (ibid.), leads him gradually 
towards the highest degree of man’s perfection, i.e. the love 
of God or the cleaving to him (Jran’ nwa mp3). When 
this degree is reached, man’s soul will in his life-time 
“be filled with the fullness of joys in his presence,” and 
will eternally enjoy the “pleasures for evermore at the 
right hand of God” (Ps. xvi. 11). Although man’s physical 
constitution greatly influences his moral disposition, strict 
obedience to the divine precepts minimizes that influence, 
so that his perfection does not depend on a predestined 
order of things, but on man’s own free will, in accordance 
with the Talmudical saying, “ Everything is in the hands 
of heaven, except the fear of the Lord” (ch. vii). 

How the single precepts affect man’s moral faculty is not 
clear in every case; but in many cases the reason for the 
precept is stated in the Law. But whether the reason of the 
precept is clear to us or not, strict obedience is demanded 
in every case, the divine commandments being just “ statutes 
and commandments ” making the “ people wise and reason- 
able” (Deut. iv. 6, 8) (ch. viii). 

There exists, according to Ibn Ezra, a certain analogy' 
between the Kosmos and some of the divine precepts 
(ch. ix). Such analogy suggests a thorough study of the 
Kosmos, and such study leads to a knowledge and love of 
God. But in order to attain to this end, it is necessary 
for man to abandon earthly pleasures, and to devote himself 


> 


1 Ibn Ezra frequently refers to that analogy in his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch. Comp. Comm, on Exodus xxv. 40, XXvi, 18, xxviii. 8. 
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exclusively to the service of God, every one according to 
his faculties (ch. x). 

Other mystical relations are pointed out in the eleventh 
chapter between the properties of the four letters of the 
divine name, the Tetragrammaton !, and various mathemati- 
cal and astronomical problems. He whose soul is filled with 
the knowledge of mathematics and astronomy advances 
greatly towards a knowledge of the divine Being, and 
secures for it eternal existence, becomes like the angels? 
who minister unto God, and sings praises to him together 
with his angels. 

Not long after the Yesod Mora, Ibn Ezra is said to have 
written in England another essay, The Letter of Sabbath: 


Iggereth hashshabbath. 


The personification of the Sabbath is frequently met with 
in Hebrew literature. In the well-known hymn of the 
Friday evening service, beginning 17 nos, Sabbath is wel- 
comed as a bride; in the zemiroth, Sabbath is introduced 
as a queen; in the Sabbath morning service, Sabbath is the 
author of Psalm xcii, for “the seventh day praises and 
sings ‘a psalm, a song of the day of the Sabbath.’” In the 
same way Ibn Ezra introduces here Sabbath as the writer 
of a letter. In this letter, which is addressed to Ibn Ezra, 
Sabbath presents herself as the crown of the religion of the 
distinguished people, which occupies the fourth place in the 
Decalogue, and is “the sign of an everlasting covenant 
between God and his children.” She is proud that she 
brings the blessing of rest to all who sanctify the seventh 


" Comp. Sepher hashshem ; and Comm. on Exodus iii. 15. 

2 It seems that Ibn Ezra thought of the ideal reconstruction of the 
Kosmos in the scholar’s mind, and compared this construction with that 
of the real Kosmos by the angels, spiritual beings, created, according to 
Ibn Ezra, for the purpose of forming and ruling the universe, so that 
to some extent these angels are the same as the forces that act in nature, 
and are in their combined action identical with the Demiourgos of 
Philo. In Hebrew they are called elohim, which term, by way of 


metonymy, signifies also * God.” 
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day, and feels satisfied with the way she has hitherto been 
honoured. But a change has recently taken place in the 
conduct of Ibn Ezra, of which she bittcrly complains, and 
that is the chief object of her letter. Ibn Ezra, who has 
in his younger days always been a strict observer of the 
Sabbath, has become lax in his old age; for he allows 
books to remain in his house in which the profanation of 
the eve of Sabbath is suggested, and does not at once write 
letters to all congregations in order to show them the error 
of that suggestion. 

Ibn Ezra tells us that one Friday evening (the 14th of 
Tebeth, 4919), when he happened to be in England, “in 
one of the cities of the island called ‘the corner of the earth’ 
(Angleterre), and forming part of the seventh zone,” he had 
a dream, in which a letter from Sabbath was brought to 
him. His attention was called to books which were 
left by his pupils in his house, and which contained a 
heterodox interpretation of Genesis i. 5. He soon found 
the corpus delicti: it was a note on Genesis i. 5, which 
verse was explained to mean: It was evening and it 
was morning, and then one day had passed ; for the night 
is counted with the preceding day. The first day must 
consequently have commenced in the morning and ended 
the next morning. It being admitted by all commentators, 
says Ibn Ezra, that the object of the biblical account of 
the creation is to explain the institution of Sabbath, the 
suggestion would not be unreasonable, that the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath should be determined in accordance 
with this account’. Ibn Ezra’s indignation would almost 
have induced him to destroy the book at once, even on the 
Sabbath, in order to prevent others from being misled by 

1 If the Commentary referred to were that of Rashbam, it would not 
have been necessary for Ibn Ezra to show the inference that readers 
might draw as regards the observance of the Sabbath ; it is clearly stated 
in the Commentary itself: “ And it was evening and it was morning 
(i.e, dawn commenced) and thus one of the six days referred to in the 
decalogue ended.” If Ibn Ezra had seen this Commentary, he would 
have quoted these words. See below. 
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it. Reason, however, conquered passion, and Ibn Ezra con- 
tented himself with a solemn vow to write on the subject 
immediately after the Sabbath, and with the utterance of 
a curse against any one who would accept that explanation, 
or would read it aloud, or would copy it and enter it into 
a commentary on the Torah. 

Whose Commentary was it that was thus condemned by 
Ibn Ezra? If the author's name was known to Ibn Ezra, 
why does he not mention it? Did he purposely withhold 
the name, because he feared lest the wrong comment be, to 
some extent, sanctioned by the great authority of the 
commentator? Or did he perhaps avoid offending an 
author that was generally respected? Graetz (Geschichte 
der Juden, VI, p. 447, note 8) believes that the Commentary 
of Rabbi Samuel ben Meir (8385) on the Pentateuch was 
meant, and, in fact, the impugned remark on Genesis i. 5 
is found in that Commentary. If this view is correct, we 
can well understand the fear of [bn Ezra that the force of his 
own arguments might be counterbalanced by the piety and 
learning of Rashbam. But why does Ibn Ezra employ the 
plural form “ books” (o55), “ commentaries ” (7777 wins)? 
and why are the disciples introduced as having brought 
them into the house of their master? Furthermore, the 
various ways in which Genesis i. 5 was explained by dif- 
ferent authors were not unknown to Ibn Ezra. In his 
commentary on Exodus xvi. 22, as well as in his remark on 
Genesis i. 5, he criticizes the impugned interpretation of 
Genesis i. 5. The shock which he says he received at the 
sight of it must have been caused rather by the circum- 
stances connected with the copy found in his house than 
with its contents. It seems that the disciples had brought 
to their master for revision copies of explanations of biblical 
passages, in which the master found, to his great surprise, 
the very interpretation of Genesis i. 5 which he had always 
opposed. The Commentary of Rashbam could not have 
shocked him greatly. as a few lines’ more reading would 
have convinced him of this Rabbi's loyalty to the tradi- 
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tional interpretation of the Biblical precepts. He says 
distinctly (on Genesis i. 14), “ The time from one appearance 
of the stars (3290 nxy) to the next is called one day ',” so 
that no one could honestly charge him with heterodox views 
concerning the beginning of the Sabbath. But for the 
disciples who, in spite of their master’s strong opposition, 
copied the interpretation quoted above, it might prove 
dangerous as regards the right observance of the Sabbath. 
Hence the indignation of Ibn Ezra *. 

The account of the dream, and the resolve of Ibn Ezra to 
write the “letter” (nx) concerning the Sabbath, seems to 
have been written sometime after the event, and somewhere 
far from England. If the letter were written in England 
he would not have said, “in one of the towns of the island 
called Angleterre,’ but “in one of the towns of this island,” 
and would probably have named the place; nor would 
he have further described the island as situated in the 
seventh zone *, 

I doubt whether the whole account of the dream, which 
is intended as a poetical introduction to the three essays on 


1 It is difficult to see how this dictum can be reconciled with the 
quoted interpretation of, “And it was evening,” & We must either 
assume that the Rabbi only intended to define the length of the day as 
consisting of twenty-four hours, and did not intend to fix the beginning of 
the day ; and this explanation is supported by the fact that the important 
sentence, “'The night is counted with the preceding day,” quoted by Ibn 
Ezra, is absent from the Commentary ascribed to Rashbam. Or we 
must assume that this Commentary is a compilation of notes from various 
books, and was not written by Rashbam, or that either of the two 
contradictory explanations was interpolated. 

* Abraham ibn ‘Hiya ha-nasi, in his Sefer ha-‘ibbur (1, ch. ix), says that 
the Christians count the days from the morning, and support their theory 
by pointing to passages in the Bible in which the day is mentioned 
before the night, and especially to the fact that light was first created. 
Also Ibn Ezra seems to ascribe this view to the Christians; for he fears 
‘* Lest we become a mockery in the eyes of the Christians” (hy adopting 
the impugned explanation of Genesis i. 5 and yet beginning Sabbath in 
theevening). Discussions on the subject must frequently have taken place 
between Jews and Christians. 

Note especially the phrase: [2 ox i DAR VPI NT oi). 
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the beginning of the year, of the month and of the days, 
was written by Ibn Ezra himself. Some of the ideas con- 
tained therein seem to be foreign to the spirit of Ibn Ezra. 
This scholar does not at all lay stress on the use of wine for 
kiddush and habhdalah', as is done in this introduction. 
Ibn Ezra does not believe that the Sabbath is a day of rest 
for the dead more than any other day; his idea of the future 
life of our soul is entirely different?. The three essays 
themselves are by no means new; they are a modified and 
expanded form of notes occurring in Ibn Ezra’s Commentary 
on the Pentateuch*. Ibn Ezra himself may have recast them, 
but it is also possible that one of his pupils wrote them in 
the name of the master; and the principal object of these 
essays may have been the same as described in the Intro- 
duction, viz. to refute, in the fullest possible way, the 
above-mentioned heterodox interpretation of Genesis i. 5. 
The title given to the three essays is Iggereth hashshabbath, 
ina double sense of the word Jggereth, as the author states. 
First, it signifies a collection (from 38 “to collect”’) of argu- 
ments for the right observance of the Sabbath, and secondly, 
it reminds the reader of “the letter of Sabbath” that gave 
the impulse to these essays. From this statement we 
might infer that the original sense of the title was “a 
collection of arguments concerning the Sabbath,” and that 
the term iygereth suggested the idea of “the letter of 
Sabbath *.” 

The three essays are preceded by a few preliminary 
remarks on the connexion that exists between the course 
of the sun and the various seasons of the day and of the 
year. 

Ibn Ezra then proceeds, in the first essay, to show that the 


Comp. Yesod Mora, ch. ii. 2 [bid., Introd. and ch. x. 

* See Comm. of Ibn Ezra on Exodus xii. 2 and on Genesis i. 5. 

The title Iggereth was suggested in the letter of Sabbath ; comp. ‘ Why 
do you not at once vow that you would write letters in defence of 


- 


our faith?’ In this postscript Ibn Ezra seems altogether to ignore the 
poetical introduction ; and the second explanation of the title is probably 
a later interpolation. 
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year of the Torah (a71n7 nw) begins in the spring, in the 
month Abzb, which is “the first of the months of the year.” 
An exception is made with regard to the year of release 
(nonw) and with that of jubilee (Sar), which commence in 
the autumn in the month of Tishri. In the second essay the 
beginning of the month is explained as depending on the 
first reappearance of the moon after the conjunction. The 
year is called in Hebrew shanah, because in every year the 
course of the sun through the ecliptic is repeated without 
any change, whilst the light of the moon is renewed every 
month, and a month is therefore called in Hebrew ‘hodesh, 
“renewal.” If the term “month” is applied to the twelfth 
part of a solar year the name is borrowed from the lunar 
month, which is almost equal in length; in the same way 
we give the name “ year” to twelve revolutions of the moon, 
because the period of twelve revolutions of the moon is 
nearly equal to a solar year. The Jewish Calendar is based 
on a combination of both systems, on account of the month 
Abib, which is to be the first month and must be in the 
spring. Taking the length of the solar year to be 365 days 
5 hours 55 m. 453 8. and the length of a month to be 
29 days 12/2, hours, 19 solar years are equal to 235 lunar 
months. 

In the third essay Ibn Ezra approaches the chief question, 
the beginning of the day. The annual course of the sun, 
the ecliptic, is divided into four parts; the four points of 
division are the two points of intersection of the ecliptic 
with the equator, and the two points midway between the 
former. Similarly is the day circle of the sun divided into 
four parts by its two points of intersection with the horizon, 
and two points of intersection with the meridian, midway 
between the former. The four points in the ecliptic mark 
the beginnings (mpipn)! of the seasons of the year—spring, 


1 There are two kinds of ?kufoth, those of R. Samuel and those of 
R. Ada; the former are based on the theory that the length of a year is 
365] days; according to R. Ada 19 solar years are equal to 235 lunar 
months. Incidentally Ibn Ezra blames those that still continue to notice 
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summer, autumn, and winter; and the points of division in 
the day cirele of the sun mark the beginnings of the four 
seasons of the day—sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight. 
Just as each of the four beginnings of the seasons of the 
year has found its advocates for its selection as the begin- 
ning of the year!, so also has each of the four moments of 
the day found its supporters that fixed it as the beginning 
of the day*. As the autumn has been fixed by the Torah 
as the beginning of the year of rest (naw), so is the evening, 
which corresponds in its properties to the autumn, the 
beginning of the day of rest. 

Ibn Ezra then proceeds to criticize the various biblical 
passages that have been adduced in support of the theory that 
Sabbath begins in the morning, such as Exodus xvi. 23-25 °. 
Chief among these passages is Genesis i. 1-5, which, accord- 
ing to Ibn Ezra, is the source of the dissension about the 
beginning of the Sabbath. His opponents hold that “the 
light” was the first object of the creation, and explain the 
passage thus: In the beginning, when God created heaven 
and earth, the carth was not in existence (tohw va-bohu) and 
darkness was (i.e. there was no light), &e. Consequently . 
day came first in the Creation, and then followed night. 
Ibn Ezra rejects this interpretation, and explains the first 
paragraph of Genesis thus: In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth (i.e. the whole universe); but the earth 
was not as we see it at present ; it was tuhu va-bohu, empty, 
without living beings; and darkness was there, &c.; darkness 
consequently preceded the creation of light, and night was 
before the day. This interpretation of Genesis i. 1-5 fully 


the Ckufoth of R. Samuel, and especially those who superstitiously ascribe 
to them certain influences. 

' The Greeks (a7) count the years from the spring, the Persians from 
the summer, the Chaldees from the autumn, and the Christians from the 
winter. Jgg. hashshabbath, ch. i.) 

* Astronomers start from midnight or midday, when the sun passes 
through the meridian; Christians begin the day with sunrise, and we 
begin with sunset. (Sefer ha-‘ibbur, I, ch. x.) 


% Other passages are found in Sefer ha-‘ibbur, 1. e. 
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agrees in sense and in expression with the latest (French) re- 
cension of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, extant 
on the first seventeen chapters of Genesis’. It is remarkable 
that in the Igyereth hashshabbath references occur to the 
commentaries on Isaiah and on Daniel, but the Convmentary 
on the Pentateuch is never quoted. The reason for this 
circumstance is probably this: the arguments given in the 
earlier recensions were not considered satisfactory by those 
for whom they were chiefly intended, and the new recension 
was still fragmentary and unpublished. In the present 
letter Ibn Ezra sought, by fresh arguments, to defend the 
traditional law of Sabbath from the attacks of the hetero- 
dox, the p22? who rejected the theory that the day began 
in the evening. 

It seems that our author has not yet exhausted all his 
store of arguments, for he adds, in conclusion, “ This letter 
has been finished in haste,’ and thereby implies that in 
case of emergency he might produce further arguments. 
He does not give any reason for the haste, nor does he 
tell us in how far there was periculum in mora. 

A story-book in Judaic-German (73 Awyn) contains an 
account of Ibn Ezra’s dream, but substitutes “ Arnon” or 
“ Aragon” for “ Angleterre.” 

Besides these two compositions, Ibn Ezra does not seem 
to have produced any further work in England; but the 
result of his teaching may be noticed in the literary 
attempts of his pupil Joseph ben Jacob of Maudville 
(20), who wrote notes on the Sidra, »™*, and added 


' See Essays on Ibn Ezra by M. Friedliinder, p. 160, and Appendix, 
p. 10 sqq. 

2 Ibn Ezra designates by this term a Jewish sect, that observed the 
Sabbath from morning to morning; we do not know whether there were 
such Jews in England or France in the time of Ibn Ezra. Dr. Gaster 
called my attention to the fact mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela that 
they existed among the Jews of Cyprus. (Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, I, 
p. 25 (Hebrew) and 57 (English), ed. A. Asher, and note 119, vol. LI, 
p- 56). 

Essays on Ibn Ezra, &e., p. 204, and Appendix, p. 65. 
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some explanatory remarks to Ibn Ezra’s Commentaries on 
Exodus and on the Minor Prophets !. 

Ibn Ezra continued to live after the date mentioned in 
the Iggereth hashshabbath about ten years; but the question 
where he lived these years, and where he died, has not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. In the year 1161 Ibn Ezra was 
in Narbonne, where he calculated the nativity of a child’. 
There is no trace that he returned after that to England, 
but there is a story* that he died in England, surrounded 
by shedim in the form of black dogs. A traveller coming 
from England brought the story to Moses Tachau of Vienna. 
Moses Tachau, an ardent opponent of Ibn Ezra’s writings, 
was only too glad to hear stories of this kind about Ibn 
Ezra, and the traveller probably knew it; and, according 
to the rule iny pny ~pyd ayn, the name of England was 
connected with the story. 

Ibn Ezra died seventy-five years old,and the words “Abram 
was seventy-five years old when he left “Haran” (i.e. the 
troubles of this world) were applied to him, according to some 
writers, by himself when he felt the approach of death +. 
Others ascribe to him the following words, uttered before. 
his death, and containing sentiments which are more con- 
genial to the spirit of Ibn Ezra: “ My soul rejoices in the 
rock of my strength; in his might he bestowed benefits 
on me according to my righteousness; in his kindness he 
has taught me his ways, and kept me alive till I knew the 
object of my longing ; and if my flesh and my heart is spent, 
the Lord remains my rock and my strength.” 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


' Essays on Ibn Ezra, &., p. 155, note 2, and p. 166, 

? See Steinschneider, Shene ha-meoroth, p. 4. 

3 See Ozar Nechmad, vol. ILI, 97. 

* See Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, part 4, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, edited by Dr. A. Neubauer, p. 131. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Philo about the Contemplative Life, or the Fourth Book of the Treatise 
concerning Virtues. Critically edited, with a defence of its 
genuineness, by F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. With a facsimile. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
1895. 

EVEN if we cannot fully assent to Mr. Conybeare’s proposition that 
“the treatise of Philo on the Contemplative Life is the most important 
of all his voluminous works” (Preface, p. v), it is undoubtedly one 
of great interest ; and the interest in it which was somewhat damped 
by recent attacks upon its genuineness will be once more aroused by 
the masterly defence which is now before us. Its attractiveness for 
the student of human thought and custom is not found in its exposi- 
tion of Philo’s philosophy, but in its description of a peculiar body 
of ascetics, for whom Philo professes an unbounded admiration, though 
he himself was content to follow a less stringent rule. Before giving 
some account of Mr. Conybeare’s edition it may be well to remind 
the reader of the principal features of the treatise itself. 

It begins by referring to a previous work descriptive of the Essenes, 
who cultivated “the practical life”; and the writer, following the 
proper order of his investigation, now turns to those who had devoted 
themselves to “contemplation,” and declares that he will give a per- 
fectly true account. The character of their philosophy was indicated 
by their name, Oeparevrai and Oepaveurpides, which, however, was not 
without ambiguity. It might refer to their office of tending the soul 
when overwhelmed with pleasures and desires, and the multitude of 
other passions, or to their service of pure Being (Ocpamevew 7d bv). 
For the latter they had received instruction “from nature and the 
sacred laws,”—a distinction which may refer to Jews, who were 
monotheists by race, and to proselytes, who received their mono- 
theism from a study of the Mosaic Law (p. 293). Their exalted 
spirituality is contrasted with the worship of those who honoured the 
elements, under the invented names of divinities, or the sun, moon, 
and stars, or the whole cosmos—for these required a fabricator,—or 
the demi-gods, with their contradictory attributes of mortal and 
immortal, and the impure and impossible origin which was assigned 
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to them, or images of wood and stone, to say nothing of the beast- 
worship of the Egyptians. Such men must remain incurable, the eye 
of the soul, by which truth and falsehood are discerned, being blind. 
But the Therapeutic race longed for the sight of Being, and adhered 
to the rank which led to perfect blessedness, not going to it through 
custom or advice, but rapt by a heavenly love and enthusiasm. Hence, 
owing to their desire of immortal life they count themselves already 
dead to that which is mortal, and leave their substance to sons or 
daughters or other relatives, or, if they have no relatives, to com- 
panions and friends, thus yielding their blind wealth to those who 
are still blind in understanding. Here Philo interposes a little bit 
of his worldly shrewdness. The Greeks celebrated Anaxagoras and 
Democritus, because, when they were smitten with a love of philo- 
sophy, they allowed their property to be turned into sheep-walks. 
The men deserved admiration for their own superiority to the attrac- 
tions of wealth; but it would have been much better, instead of 
leaving their possessions to feed cattle, to have ministered to the 
necessities of men, and raised kindred or friends from poverty to 
comfort. Enemies can do no worse than create an artificial penury ; 
and therefore the Therapeutae are more admirable, who are swayed 
by no inferior impulse towards philosophy, and by giving away, 
instead of destroying, their wealth, benefit others as well as them- 
selves. Having disposed of their property, they forsake brothers, 
children, wives, parents, even the countries in which they were born 
and reared. But they do not remove to another city, like slaves who 
ask to be sold, and so obtain a change of masters, but not freedom ; 
for every city, even the best governed, is full of disturbances and 
worries which are intolerable to him who has once been led by wisdom. 
But they make their abode in gardens or lonely fields, not from 
misanthropy, but because they know the danger of intercourse with 
men of dissimilar character. 

This class of people was found in many parts of the world, but 
abounded in Egypt in each of the so-called nomes, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. Their favourite resort was a low 
hill above Lake Mareotis, a spot selected both for the sake of security 
and on account of the delightful temperature of the air. Security 
was afforded by the surrounding country-houses and villages; and the 
air was rendered agreeable by constant breezes from the lake and the 
sea, which, mingling together, produced a most healthy condition. 
Their houses were of the cheapest kind, being intended simply for 
a protection against the weather. They were not close to one another, 
as in cities, for this would have interfered with the desired solitude ; 
nor were they far apart, because the inmates wished for communion 
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with one another, and for mutual defence against robbers. Each 
house was provided with a sacred room, called cepveiov and povaarnpror, 
in which the Therapeutae celebrated in solitude the mysteries of the 
holy life, introducing nothing that related to the necessities of the 
body, but laws, and oracles delivered through prophets, and hymns, 
and the other things by which knowledge and piety are increased. 
For they continually remembered God, so that even in dreams nothing 
was imaged in their minds but the beauty of the Divine virtues and 
powers, and many spoke forth in sleep the dogmas of the sacred 
philosophy. They offered prayer twice a day, at dawn and in the 
evening ; when the sun was rising, asking that their understanding 
might be filled with heavenly light, and, when it was setting, that the 
soul, freed from the senses, might follow the steps of truth. They 
spent the interval in reading the scriptures and turning them into 
allegory. They had also compositions of ancient founders of the sect, 
who had left models of allegorical interpretation, which they imitated ; 
so that they were not only given to contemplation, but composed 
songs and hymns in every kind of metre. 

Thus six days were spent in the lonely study of philosophy, and 
during these days they did not even cross the vestibule. But on the 
seventh day they assembled in a common sanctuary, where they 
reverently took their seats according to age, having their hands folded 
in their garments, the right between the breast and the chin, the left 
hanging at their side. The eldest and most learned in their doctrines 
then addressed them in words which, unlike those of the rhetoricians 
or sophists, reached the soul and remained securely there. The rest 
listened in silence, and signified their approval only by looks and 
nods. The sanctuary was provided with two enclosures; for women 
also, animated by the same zeal as the men, were present at these 
services. The partition between-the two chambers was sufficiently 
high to meet the requirements of feminine modesty, but was open 
above so as to offer no obstacle to hearing. 

Self-restraint was the foundation on which they built their virtues. 
None of them would partake of food or drink before sunset, since 
they deemed philosophy worthy of the light, but the bodily necessities 
of darkness. Some remembered to eat only after three days, and 
some were so feasted by wisdom that they refrained from food for 
double that period, and scarcely after six days partook of the neces- 
sary nourishment. The seventh day was an exception. They regarded 
this as a high festival, and when they had attended to the soul they 
fattened the body with cheap bread and salt (which the very luxurious 
seasoned with hyssop) and with water from the spring. They ate 
enough not to be hungry, and drank enough not to be thirsty. Their 
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clothing also was of the cheapest kind, and used simply as a protec- 
tion against wet and cold. 

Our author now desires to contrast the festivals of the Therapeutae 
with the luxurious banquets of others, and proceeds to give a long 
account of the gluttony and excesses which prevailed in wealthy 
circles. Those who had devoted themselves to knowledge and con- 
templation according to the sacred precepts of Moses observed a very 
different rule. Then follows a description of a feast which Mr. Cony- 
beare identifies with the feast of Pentecost. The chief difficulty that 
suggests itself is in the interpretation of 8¢ émra €Bd5ouadav, which we 
must translate ‘after an interval of seven weeks.” This has been 
frequently understood in the sense of “ every seven weeks,” or, more 
properly, every fiftieth day—a meaning which might seem justified 
by the failure to mention any point of time from which the seven 
weeks were reckoned. We may perhaps explain this omission as due 
to inadvertence on the part of the writer; but I cannot agree with 
Mr. Conybeare that the ordinary interpretation is untenable. This, 
however, is a subordinate point, and we may proceed with the descrip- 
tion of the feast. First, the Therapeutae assembled together after 
seven weeks, expressing admiration not only for the simple seven, but 
also for its power (77=49). This was the eve of a very great festival, 
which was celebrated on the fiftieth day, fifty being a most holy 
number and most closely connected with nature, being made out of the 
power ofthe right-angled triangle, which is the beginning of the genesis 
and substance of the universe '. When on this day they assembled, clad 
in their white dress, they first of all stood in rows, and with uplifted 
eyes and hands prayed that their feast might be acceptable to God. 
The elders then, following the order of their election, reclined on cheap 
cushions of papyrus, their age being reckoned by the number of years 
they had spent within the guild. Women also feasted with them, 
most of them being aged virgins, who had been moved by their zeal 
for wisdom to devote themselves to a life of celibacy. The men were 
placed apart on the right hand, the women on the left. They were 
waited upon by the younger members, whose garments flowed loosely, 
in token that the service was one of affection, and not such as was 
rendered by slaves. The viands were those already mentioned. “In 
those days” no wine was brought in, but only the most transparent: 
water, cold for most, hot for those among the oldest members who 
lived delicately. The table was pure from things containing blood. 
When they had taken their places, reclining in the aforesaid order, 
the president carefully expounded some portion of Scripture, drawing 


' This refers to a triangle with sides in the proportion of 3, 4, and 5, 
the sum of the squares of which is equal to 50. 
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forth its allegorical meaning, for the whole legislation appeared to 
these men to resemble an animal, the literal precepts being the body, 
the invisible meaning laid up within the words being the soul. He 
was heard in rapt silence, but was greeted with applause when he had 
finished. Hymns were next sung, partly solo, partly choral ; and then 
the attendants brought in the table before-mentioned, on which was 
placed leavened bread seasoned with salt and hyssop, to distinguish 
it from the shew-bread in the Temple, which was unleavened and 
unseasoned, and of a sanctity that was not to be rivalled. When the 
banquet was completely over, the whole night was spent in singing 
and dancing. The men formed a chorus on one side, and the women 
on the other ; and in strophe and anti-strophe they sang their hymns 
to God. At length they blended in one chorus, in memory of the 
commingling at the Red Sea, when Moses and Miriam led the thanks- 
giving hymns to God the Saviour. At dawn they stood fronting the 
east, and when they saw the sun rising, they stretched their hands 
towards heaven, prayed for truth and the sharp sight of reason, and 
withdrew once more to their several cells. 

Such is an abridged account of this singular sect. The De 
Vita Contemplativa is our sole authority for the existence of the 
Therapeutae; and this circumstance has become the occasion 
for some strange hypotheses. Eusebius}, accepting the work as 
genuine, leaps to the conclusion, which he declares must be 
manifest to every one, that Philo intended to give a description, 
and a very accurate description, of Christian ascetics. In forming 
this judgment he relies upon a few superficial resemblances, and 
takes no notice either of fundamental differences or of chrono- 
logical probability. In alluding to the renunciation of property, 
he appeals to Acts iv. 34 sq. and does not observe that in 
the case of the Christians the property was brought together into 
a common fund for the benefit of the Church, whereas the Thera- 
peutae handed over their property to their relatives, and cultivated 
among themselves a universal poverty. The writings of ancient 
founders of the sect he takes to be the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles, 
including that to the Hebrews, though he must have known very 
well that these Christian Scriptures did not exist in the time of 
Philo, and that the Apostles, instead of being ancient founders of 
the sect, had recently entered on their mission and were the living 
leaders of the movement. He fails to notice the fact that the Thera- 
peutae observed the Sabbath, though he admits that being apparently 
derived from the Hebrews they observed most of the ancient customs 
in rather a Jewish fashion. Jewish Christians might observe the 


1 H, E., IL, 16-17. 
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Sabbath ; but the total silence in regard to the ‘ Lord’s day” is not 
compatible with Christianity. Finally Eusebius substitutes the 
Paschal feast for that which was either Pentecost or a special festival 
recurrent every fifty days, and turns the modest banquet and joyful 
night into fasts and vigils. When we add to these difficulties the 
fact that there is not a single feature in the description which points 
to anything distinctively Christian, we can have no hesitation in 
rejecting the Eusebian hypothesis, either in its original form or with 
the modifications which some modern writers have given to it. The 
word povaorjpiov alone makes us pause; but a moment’s reflection 
satisfies us that even here we are not on Christian ground. The term 
does not describe the abode of a society of monks, but the private 
chamber in each house which was dedicated to solitary study and 
prayer. 

Eusebius must have been moved by his eagerness to find early and 
authentic evidence of the presence of Christianity in Alexandria, 
and accordingly had no reason for calling in question the genuine- 
ness of his document. But Griitz', accepting the hypothesis that 
the Therapeutae were Christians in disguise, believed that the work 
was a Christian forgery written in the interests of monasticism. His 
arguments, though pronounced by Jost? to be “ perfectly convincing,” 
failed to command the general assent of scholars, and Zeller’s refuta- 
tion was deemed satisfactory*®. Kuenen*, however, lent the high 
authority of his name to the hypothesis of forgery. But he relied 
not so much on the arguments of Griitz as on the general “impression 
of untruthfulness, and, consequently, of spuriousness,” which the 
work itself leaves upon the mind, and on the improbability of several 
of the details. He also thought it very unlikely that Clement of 
Alexandria should not have mentioned the Therapeutae, if they existed. 
He therefore attributed the treatise to a Jewish writer of the third 
century after Christ, and supposed that his object was to give an ideal 
picture of ascetic life. Nicolas® arrived independently at a similar 
result, and Derenbourg ° also supported this side of the question. It 
was reserved, however, for Lucius’ to bring about, for a time, a wide- 
spread reversal of scholarly judgment. He arrived at the conclusion 
that the treatise appeared not long before Eusebius, who is the first 
to cite it, at the end of the third or in the opening years of the fourth 

' Gesch. d, Juden, III, 463 sq. 

? Gesch. des Judenthums, I, p. 214, note 2 

3 Phil. der Griech., 2nd edit., III, ii. p. 255, note 4. 

4 Religion of Israel, III, p. 217 sq. 

5 Revue de Théol., 3i¢me série, VI, 25-42. See Conybeare, p. 343 
® Journal asiatique, 1868, p. 282 sq. : 

7 Die Therapeuten vu. ihre Stellung in der Gesch, der Askese, 1879. 
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century, and that it was the composition of a Christian educated in 
literature and philosophy, and enamoured of the ascetism of his time, 
his object being to glorify the ascetic practices of Christians which 
prevailed everywhere, but especially in his own land of Egypt. For 
this purpose he assumed the authority of Philo, and hence was 
obliged to avoid mentioning anything specifically Christian. Zeller, 
in the third edition of his great work’, admitted the conclusive 
character of the arguments adduced by Lucius. Schiirer, in a careful 
review”, considered that the negative part of the thesis—that the 
De Vita Contemplativa did not proceed from Philo—was proved, 
and that the positive part—the assertion of Christian authorship— 
was at least rendered probable. Mr. Conybeare® refers to other 
scholars who acknowledged themselves convinced. In the list I find 
my own name; and I may be permitted to add a few words in 
explanation of the quotations which are given from my Philo 
Judaeus on p. 393. These brief sentences were not intended to 
express any deliberate judgment of my own. My object was not to 
discuss the genuineness of Philo’s writings, but to describe his 
philosophy as set forth in treatises the genuineness of which was 
acknowledged. My work was written on the supposition that the 
De Vita Contemplativa was genuine, and the hypothesis of Lucius 
appeared to me, on the face of it, to be exceedingly improbable. 
The question, however, had no appreciable effect on my particular 
line of study, and, being otherwise engaged, I did not give it a very 
serious examination, but acquiesced provisionally in the opinion of 
scholars of high repute, whose judgment carried all the more weight 
because it was pronounced in opposition to their previous conviction. 
Mr. Conybeare, therefore, finds in me one fully prepared to admit 
the force of the arguments which he adduces in support of the 
genuineness of the work. These arguments move upon several lines 
of evidence, which may be here briefly indicated, while for details 
recourse must be had to the author's learned dissertations. 

The first line of defence rests upon the history of the text. This 
history is gathered from a careful examination of four sources,—the 
Greek manuscripts, the excerpts in Eusebius, the ancient Armenian 
Version, and the old Latin Version. The majority of the Greek 
manuscripts fall into 'two groups, called respectively 8 and y, the 
former comprising six, and the latter eight codices. There are, in 
addition, four manuscripts which have to be considered individually. 
The whole of these manuscripts are proved by a lacuna, which is 
filled up in the Armenian Version, to be descended from a common 
archetype, 3. On page 483, at the beginning of § 10, Mangey’s text 


‘TIT, ii. p.307. 7 Theol. Literaturz., 1880, No.5, 111 sqq. *° Pp. vi and 326 
yl. p.3 ’ ) 19 I 
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is unintelligible. The passage is thus restored by Mr. Conybeare, the 
words supplied from the Armenian being in square brackets :— 
Mera dé 16 xaraxdcOnvat pev rors oupmdras ev ais ednAwoa Takeo, orjvat 
8€ rovs Staxovoupevors ev kiop@ mpos Umnpeciay Eroipous, [6 mpdedpos avrar, 
Ore Kown Hovyxia yéeyovev]—rore dé odx Eorw ; elrroe Tis Gv* GAN’ Ere paddov 
i} mpdrepov, ws pnde ypvgat twa roApav 4 avarvetoat Bratdrepov—{yreirai re 
Tap €v trois lepois ypdaupacw f Kai tm’ dddov mporabey rs emAverat. The 
importance of this fact in the present connexion is that it establishes 
the separate genealogies of the Armenian and our existing Greek 
codices. We must now take a further step. The Latin Version, 
although it is fragmentary and inaccurate, is proved by its readings 
to be the corrupt descendant of =. It probably dates from about the 
middle of the fourth century, and thus = is thrown back to a com- 
paratively early period. If now we return to the Armenian Version, 
it becomes apparent that at least as early as the time of Eusebius 
there were divergent types of text, which indicate a considerable 
lapse of time during which the divergences arose. This argument is 
confirmed by the fact that the Eusebian text points to a third inde- 
pendent type, which on the whole is nearer to the Armenian than to 
the Greek codices. The argument seems valid that Eusebius did not 
make his extracts from a work which had been recently sprung upon 


the market, but from one which had already undergone a long 
Thus the history of the text is adverse to 


process of transcription. 
the hypothesis of Lucius. 

The second line of evidence meets us in the testimonia which are 
placed under the text of the treatise. These consist of a vast col- 
lection of extracts from the works of Philo, illustrating the language 
and ideas of the De Vita Contemplativa, and tending to show, from the 
identity of style and thought, that the author is no other than Philo 
himself. With this valuable body of material we must connect the 
Commentary, which not only makes some additions to the store, but 
illustrates the diction of the author by ample quotations from nearly 
contemporaneous writers, the general result being, in Mr. Conybeare’s 
opinion, to show that the language of the De Vita Contemplativa 
“bears exactly the same relation to that of these writers, as does that 
of the rest of Philo’s works. That is to say, it thoroughly belongs to 
what Liddell and Scott term the Roman Period of Greek Literature.” 
The language has the closest relations with Plutarch (p. 354). Other 
important facts are also pointed out. Several words are almost, if 
not quite, peculiar to Philo. A much larger number, used in the 
treatise and in the rest of Philo’s works, are otherwise rare, except 
in contemporary authors (“ contemporary ” being evidently used not 
in the strict sense, but in that of belonging to the same period of 
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literary history). Some words are found nowhere else, even in Philo. 
And lastly, there is a considerable list of “syntactical and other 
usages, which, being characteristic of Philo in general, are also found 
in the D.U.C.” All this constitutes an important body of evidence ; 
and Schiirer, who has derived from it decisive confirmation of his 
previous scepticism, has nevertheless to admit the strong impression 
which it leaves that the author of the treatise has “ received Philo’s 
language and world of ideas deeply into his own flesh and blood '.” 
Schiirer further alludes to the fact that the younger philologists in 
Germany who are most thoroughly acquainted with Philo are satisfied 
that the work is genuine. In this investigation Massebieau led the 
way in two excellent articles in the Rerue de Vhistoire des religions’. 
Mr. Conybeare has added enormously to the store of parallels there 
presented ; and as the illustrative passages are fully printed in Greek, 
the reader has all the material before him which is necessary for 
forming his own judgment. 

The purely literary evidence will affect different men differently. 
To those who have no difficulty in attributing to the forger a bound- 
less power of refined imitation it will carry little weight. To others 
who act upon the proverb, ex pede Herculem, and believe that success- 
ful forgery in the name of an author, if not of high genius, at least 
of unusual ability and distinguished style, is an exceedingly difficult 
art, this line of evidence will come with almost overwhelming force. 
It is easy enough to imitate tricks of style, or to borrow some 
peculiarities of phrase; but to write in a required style, without 
betraying any signs of imitation; to introduce perpetual variation 
into sentences which are nevertheless characteristic ; to have shades 
of thought and suggestion, which remind one of what has been said 
elsewhere, and nevertheless are delicately modified, and pass easily 
into another subject; in a word, to preserve the whole flavour of 
a writer’s composition in a treatise which has a theme of its own, and 
follows its own independent development, may well seem beyond the 
reach of the forger, and must be held to guarantee the genuineness 
of a work, unless very weighty arguments can be advanced on the 
other side. 

The third line of evidence is traced in the earlier part of an 
elaborate “Excursus on the Philonean authorship of the De Uita 
Contemplatiua.” Mr. Conybeare there points out various allusions, 
in the undoubted works of Philo, to the kind of ascetic life which 
was led by the Therapeutae, and claims to have established from 
these allusions the existence of recluses who had withdrawn from 


? See his review in the Theol. Literaturz. for July 20, 1895. 
? XVI, 1887, pp. 170-198 and 284-319. 
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Alexandria, and devoted themselves in their solitude to the kind of 
life which is described in detail in the treatise before us. 

Lastly, the same Excursus contains a reply to the various objections 
which have been brought, especially by Gritz and Lucius, against the 
genuineness of the work; and, in my judgment, it is shown con- 
clusively that at least several of these are quite untenable, and have 
no better origin than misapprehension or oversight. 

It is impossible here to test the force of these several lines of 
argument; for the impression which they make depends upon a vast 
accumulation of material, and an examination of minute questions of 
thought and language, the discussion of which would carry one far 
beyond the legitimate bounds of a review. The reader who wishes 
to form an independent judgment must work through the book for 
himself; and I must be content with expressing my own opinion 
that an exceedingly strong case has been made out in defence of the 
Philonean authorship, and that this ought to command our assent 
unless very formidable difficulties are presented on the other side. 
Schiirer, in the review already referred to, formulates a series of 
objections which have confirmed his previous opinion; and as these 
are probably the strongest which can be still relied on, I may con- 
clude my notice by an attempt to estimate their weight. 

In the first place, the collection made by Mr. Conybeare of allusions 
to the Therapeutic life has satisfied Schiirer that Philo knew nothing 
of the Therapeutae, not only because he fails to mention them where 
you would expect him to do so, but because he uses expressions — 
which are inconsistent with statements and ideas in the De Vita 
Contemplativa. He appeals, first, to De Mutatione Nominum, § 4 
(Mang. I, 583). Philo, he says, “speaks here of the perfectly wise, 
who voluntarily renounce riches and comfort. But he does not 
betray by a syllable that he is acquainted with a whole colony of 
such in his immediate neighbourhood; on the contrary, he says 
such are scarcely to be found (omdmoy 8€ kai 1d yévos Kat pods ebpiorKd- 
pevov, mAnv ovK adivarov yevesOa).” The De Vita Contemplativa, on 
the other hand, says that such people exist in many places, being 
especially numerous in Egypt, and most of all in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria (moAAaxod peév ody rhs oikouperns €oTi Td yévos ... 
TlAcovager b€ év Alyinr@ ka@ Exaorov ray émikadoupevay vopav, kal padiora 
mept rnv Ade~dvdpeav). The argument from silence may, I think, be 
dismissed ; for it isa form of argument which is always precarious ; 
and there are many curious instances of failure on the part of writers 
to mention what must have been quite familiar to them. Here, how- 
ever, we are not without special evidence of Philo’s mood ; for it is 
equally strange that he fails to mention the Essenés, who were 
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probably a much more numerous sect than the Therapeutae. We 
must not be misled by Schiirer’s description of the latter as ‘‘ a whole 
colony.” Philo estimates the number of the Essenes as exceeding 
four thousand ; respecting the number of the Therapeutae we have 
nothing but probability to guide us. One or two hundred would 
abundantly satisfy the description which is given of the settlement 
near Alexandria, for the members are represented as all meeting 
together, and having a common meal, and it is certainly implied that 
there was only one assembly in a single room. The apparent con- 
tradiction also vanishes on a nearer inspection. Whether you look 
upon a number as large or small depends entirely on the standard 
of comparison. In relation to the population of the globe a certain 
class of men may be exceedingly small, and scarcely to be found; in 
relation to what you might expect, and compared with total absence, 
there may be a good many. Now in the passage under consideration, 
Philo is speaking of those who had absolutely renounced the things 
of the body, and devoted themselves entirely to pleasing God. There 
might conceivably be thousands of such men, and nevertheless, con- 
sidered as a constituent part of the human race, they would be very 
few. Some went so far as to say that the wise man, and therefore 
wisdom, were non-existent, for no one had ever been blameless, or 
ever could be, while bound to a mortal body. Philo contends that 
wisdom is a real thing, and also its lover, a wise man; and he has 
a Scripture passage which justified his position—‘“ Enoch pleased God, 
and was not found.” Thus both the thought and the language in 
this passage are explained by the context, and are not inconsistent 
with the use of a different kind of language in a different connexion. 
We may usefully compare some statements in the Quod omnis Probus 
Liber, §§ 10 sqq. (II, 455 sqq.). It is there said that it is not surprising 
if the truly free do not come forward in great herds; first, because 
Ta Xiav Kaka ondna, and secondly, because such men have to avoid 
the life of cities. But rd dAtyov, ef Kai omdnoy, ovk avimapkrov: for 
there were the seven wise men of Greece and others; the Magi of 
Persia; the Gymnosophists of India; the Essenes in Palestine, and 
they exceeded the number of four thousand. Here we have the con- 
tradiction, such as it is, fully exhibited within the limits of the same 
passage, and Grecian and barbarian lands alike proclaiming that the 
rare, almost non-existent, race was, after all, pretty numerous. 
I think, therefore, that Philo’s undoubted statements are not incon- 
sistent with the existence of little bodies of recluses scattered over 
the Roman Empire, forming a very minute fraction even of the Jewish 
population, and nevertheless, if considered simply by themselves, sufli- 
ciently numerous to justify the description in the De Vita Contemplativa. 
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Next, Schiirer finds an absolute contradiction between the views 
expressed in the treatise and the genuine opinions of Philo, as 
enunciated in De Profugis, §§ 4-9 (I, 549-554). I must own myself 
quite unable to perceive the contradiction. In both treatises the 
ideal of perfect life is the same, rév dyixrov kai dxowaynrov povdrpomdy 
Te kat povwrikov Biov, to use the words of the De Profugis, or, to quote 
a more express statement, dpiorov 8€, rd dvdOnua, rd yap Oeparevrixiy 
yevos dvdOnpd ort Geod, iepwpevov thy peydAnv dpxtepwovrny aite pdve. So 
far, then, there is perfect agreement. But in the De Profugis this per- 
fect life of contemplation is reserved for the mature man, who has gone 
through the experience of practical life, and it is said that the truth 
would properly blame those who inconsiderately forsake (dveferdorws 
droXeirovat) the duties of civil life; for they are acting as braggarts, 
and when without being perfectly purified they come to the courts 
of Divine service, they will start away from it more quickly than 
they approached, not enduring its austere way of living and its con- 
tinuous toil. Of this reserve, says Schiirer, there is no mention in the 
De Vita Contemplativa. But why should there be? There Philo is 
simply describing the Therapeutae ; but nowhere in the treatise does 
he recommend their ideal life as the pattern to be forthwith imitated 
by all mankind. This alone would form a contradiction. Schiirer, 
however, contends that there were among the Therapeutae some who 
from their earliest manhood (é« mporns jAtxias) devoted their youth 
and bloom to the theoretic portion of philosophy, which is most 
beautiful and divine ; and the author evidently finds this not blame- - 
worthy, as Philo does, but highly commendable. This is perfectly 
true; but then the men whom Philo is admonishing in the De Profugis 
are those who had not devoted themselves to either the practical or 
the theoretic side of philosophy, but were animated by an empty 
spiritual ambition, and were likely to turn in disgust from a life for 
which they were totally unprepared. You may blame men for doing 
a thing “inconsiderately,” and without any adequate preparation or 
natural gift, and praise other men for doing the same thing, if they 
act advisedly, and in obedience to the call of nature. I may remind 
the reader that this is a distinction of frequent occurrence in Philo. 
Jacob represents the aoxnrns, the man who is only striving after the 
better life; and this is the character with which Philo is dealing in 
the De Profugis, the whole passage being an exposition of the story 
of Jacob's flight from Esau. But Isaac was the symbol of “self-taught 
wisdom,” and represented the rare souls who seem to live by nature 
in a diviner atmosphere. For these two orders of mind different rules 
are necessary. The mass of men must strive like Jacob, and win the 
right to withdraw from the world and its cares, and give themselves 
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up to the contemplation of eternal reality; but the few may be 
offered to God in their childhood, and live from their earliest years 
in the society of wisdom. It seems to me, then, that the contradiction 
on which Schiirer lays so much stress is purely imaginary. We must 
add that, as Mr. Conybeare abundantly points out, such admonitions 
as are contained in the De Profugis prove that there must have been 
among the Jewish youth of Alexandria a disposition to adopt a life 
of solitary self-renunciation, and an opportunity of doing so must 
have been afforded by some such society as is sketched in the De Vita 
Contemplativa. 

The next point need be noticed only so far as it affects one of the 
objections of Lucius. Lucius contended that the De Vita Contempla- 
tiva had all the appearance of a spurious appendix to Quod omnis 
Probus Liber ; for it refers to an earlier sketch of the Essenes which 
is contained in the latter treatise. But the latter itself professes to 
be the complement of a treatise Quod omnis Insipiens Servus, which is 
no longer extant. These two essays treated the opposite sides of the 
same philosophical theme, and the Essenes were introduced only as 
a cursory illustration of the general truth, and accordingly the 
description of them occupies only a small part, and that not the 
concluding part, of the extant work. An appendix, therefore, entirely 
devoted to a panegyric of the Therapeutae is totally out of place. In 
order to rebut this argument it is not necessary to discuss Mr. Cony- 
beare’s view of the De Vita Contemplativa. It is sufficient to say that he 
accepts the suggestion of Massebieau that the description of the Thera- 
peutae followed that of the Essenes which, as we learn from Eusebius, 
was contained in the Apology. There is no reason for connecting it 
with the account in the Quod omnis Probus Liber, whereas it bears 
strong marks of being a portion of an apologetic work. Otherwise 
the prolonged contrast between the Therapeutae and other professors 
of piety, and between their feasts and those which were held by 
heathen clubs and celebrated by Greek philosophers, would be quite 
out of place. The only difficulty which occurs to me in this suggestion 
arises from the large amount of space devoted to the Therapeutae in 
comparison with that which is accorded to the Essenes; but this 
might be explained by the fact that the Essenes were better known 
to the general public, and were less known to Philo himself. Besides, 
much as he admired the Essenes, he thought that the Egyptian sect 
had reached a higher stage of perfection. Whether these suggestions 
be altogether correct or not, the argument of Lucius at all events 
rests upon pure conjecture, and must therefore be set aside. 

The question whether the feast which took place after forty-nine 
days was Pentecost or not has no bearing on the reality of the feast 
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itself or the genuineness of the description. I think Schiirer is correct 
in his remarks on & érra €Bdopador, to the meaning of which I have 
already referred. Massebieau understands the phrase in the usual 
way, and translates “ aprés chaque intervalle de sept semaines,” and 
points out that other clubs were in the habit of meeting for a common 
meal a certain number of times every year, so that there is nothing 
strange in the statement (if that be the correct interpretation) that 
the members of this ascetic society met together seven times a 
year. 

Finally, Schiirer points out what he believes to be serious divergences 
from the thought of Philo, having first, however, conceded that the 
monastic ideal of the De Vita Contemplativa, be it Jewish or be it 
Christian, rests almost entirely on the premises of Philo’s philosophy. 

First he calls attention to an apparent contrariety between the 
view expressed in regard to the abandonment of wealth in the De Vita 
Contemplativa and in De Prov. II, §§ 12-13. In the latter Philo cites 
the example of Anaxagoras and Democritus to show that the wise man 
can voluntarily renounce his wealth, and relates only of Anaxagoras 
the story that he gave up his estates to his cattle. But the author of 
the former, though he commends these philosophers for giving up 
their wealth, blames them for not handing it over to their relatives, 
and extends the story of the cattle to Democritus. Even so; but in 
both cases the treatment is precisely suited to the object in view. In 
the De Prov. the philosophers are mentioned solely with the view of 
proving that the miseries which wise men have been forced to endure 
ought not to shake our faith in Providence ; for men like Anaxagoras 
and Democritus have roluntarily renounced the pleasures of life for 
the sake of virtue. Here it would have been quite out of place to 
interpose a word of blame. But in the De Vita Contempilativa the 
object is to show the superiority of the Jewish ascetics, and the passage 
says in effect —“ It is all very well to praise your Greek philosophers 
for giving up their wealth: so far their conduct was right, but they 
did it in a foolish way, and ow men acted much more judiciously, 
following the dictates of benevolence towards others no less than the 
acquisition of wisdom for themselves.” In regard to the story about 
the cattle we should observe that in the De Prov. the two philosophers 
are referred to separately in successive sections, and it was not neces- 
sary to repeat in the case of Democritus what had already been told 
of Anaxagoras. In the De Vita Contemplativa the two are mentioned 
together, in a couple of lines, as men whom the Greeks celebrated 
because they suffered their property to be turned into sheep-walks. 
The story is actually told of Democritus as well as of Anaxagoras, and 
references to no very recondite authors may be seen in Mr. Conybeare's 
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notes. A reference to the context, therefore, seems to dissipate 
entirely the force of this particular criticism. 

Next, Schiirer affirms that the allusion to fasting, like the grass- 
hoppers which live upon air, betrays a different tendency from Philo’s ; 
but he does not show in what way, and I have not discovered the 
inconsistency. On the other hand, Mr. Conybeare has an interesting 
textual argument founded on this very passage, in which he tries to 
prove that the De Vita Contemplativa must have been written before 
the Quod omnis Probus Liber; but for this I must refer the reader to 
the book itself. 

But Schiirer reserves what he considers to be the strongest argument 
for the end. This is founded on the alleged difference in the estimate 
of Greek philosophy. Philo learned directly from Plato, and speaks 
of him only with respect. This of course is a familiar fact, and hardly 
requires a reference to Siegfried. But the author of the De Vita 
Contemplativa, it is said, heaps insults upon Plato on account of his 
Symposium. I can find nothing in the text to justify such language. 
The author is anxious to prove that the feasts of the Therapeutae 
surpass in their temperance and their spirituality not only the wild 
orgies of some of the heathen clubs, but even the most celebrated 
banquets among the Greeks, banquets in which no less a man than 
Socrates took part. For this purpose he selects the Symposium of 
Xenophon and that of Plato, on the ground that they were deemed 
worthy of memory by men who, both in character and in words, were 
philosophers. This is the language of compliment rather than of insult, 
and it is the only thing that is said directly of Plato. The criticism 
of what took place at the banquet itself is another matter; and from 
this we can only infer an unfavourable judgment to this extent, that 
Plato would have been better advised not to have recorded it; but 
even this is not said. And surely, any one who knows the Symposium 
must admit that, in spite of its wonderful literary art and dramatic 
power, and in spite of the splendid rhapsody of Socrates, leading his 
hearers up to the love of absolute and eternal beauty, it contains 
much that would have been utterly repulsive to Philo, and treats 
without any definite rebuke a vice which was as loathsome to an 
ancient as to a modern Jew or to a modern Christian. The most 
ardent admirer of Plato may wish that part of the drunken speech of 
Alcibiades had never been written, and that it had never been placed 
on record that even the moral authority of Socrates was not adequate 
to protect him from the foulest insult, and may deem it strange that 
Plato betrays no consciousness that there was any insult in the case. 
If in saying this I am “heaping insults” on Plato, I nevertheless 


1 See p. 277. 
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regard him with genuine and unaffected admiration ; and it may have 
been possible for an ancient writer, whose morality was not that of 
the Greeks, to entertain a similarly mingled judgment. 

Finally, Schiirer is especially struck with the difference observable 
in a particular point, to which he called attention in 1880, but which 
is once more emphasized on account of its importance. ‘“‘ According 
to Philo the ideal man was created without sex, neither man nor 
woman, or man and woman at the same time (De Mundi opificio, § 24 
Jin. ; ibid. § 46: ob1’ appnv obre Ondrvs. Leg. allegor., I, § 4: rov yerexdy 
divOpwrov év @ Td dppev kai 16 OnAv yevos aciv eiva...). He follows in 
this the lead of Plato, who has put forward the same view in the 
Symposium. And like Plato, Philo too explains the love of man and 
woman as the natural attraction of two separated parts of one living 
being (De Mundi opif., § 53: €pas 8 exvyevdpevos nabdrep évds (wou dirra 
tunpara Sueornkdéra ovvayaywy eis tairov «.t.A.). The author of the De 
Vita Contemplativa mentions also this very myth out of Plato's 
Symposium, but expresses in the strongest possible words his own 
aversion to such misleading fancies.” I quote this statement in full 
that I may do no injustice to an argument which has been maturing 
for fifteen years, and which we must therefore suppose to be serious, 
though it makes one wonder whether Schiirer has ever read the 
Symposium. 

In the first place, we may remark, so keen a sense of inconsistency 
might have noticed the flat contradiction in the two passages cited 
from the confessedly genuine Philo. In one the generic man is said - 
to be neither male nor female, in the other he is said to be both. 
Verbally no contradiction could be more complete, and if we did not 
exercise a little criticism we might pronounce it impossible that both 
statements could have proceeded from the same author. The 
contradiction, however, is easily resolved. We have only to remember 
that we are dealing with logical and immaterial ideas, and not with 
concrete objects. In one aspect the logical genus includes all its 
species, and therefore the genus man may be said to be both male 
and female, the two species into which it immediately resolves itself. 
In another aspect it is without the distinctive marks which belong 
only to the species, and therefore if you rigidly confine your view to 
the genus, you may say that it is neither of its species. I mention 
this example simply to show that care and discrimination must be 
exercised in judging of seeming contradictions. 

And now let us test the alleged difference of opinion. The view 
which is gravely set down to Plato is expressed in the wildly comic 
and irreverent speech of Aristophanes. It is at least possible that 
Philo did not regard Aristophanes as the accepted exponent of Plato's 
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views, and it is pretty certain that his mind was cast in such a different 
mould that he would not appreciate the drollery of the man who set 
the company laughing even before he began to speak, but would 
rather be repelled and disgusted by this ludicrous way of treating 
a serious subject. What, then, is the view, not of Plato, but of 
Aristophanes? One would suppose from Schirer’s account that it 
was a grave Socratic description of the ideal and incorporeal genus 
of humanity, neither male nor female. But it is nothing of the kind. 
It is a whimsical account of human nature as it was long ago. The 
kinds of men were then three, not two as now, namely male and 
female, and a third common to these two. Every man was round, and 
had four legs, and four arms, and two faces, with four ears, belonging 
to one head which was supported on a circular neck. He could walk 
upright when he liked; but when he wanted to go very fast, he rolled 
round on his eight limbs like a tumbler. These men were so strong 
that they were dangerous to the gods; so Zeus hit upon the happy 
expedient of cutting them in two, as people cut sorb-apples when 
they are going to preserve them, or as those who cut eggs with hairs. 
The result was the present race, with its different tendencies in love, 
which, if the reader likes, he may learn from the Greek. This is 
what Schiirer gravely puts before us as the opinion of Plato adopted 
by Philo—except indeed that I have not introduced all the absurdities ; 
and it is for passing over in silence this sort of myth that the author 
of the De Vita Contemplativa is pronounced to be other than Philo. 
But let us suppose that all this was Plato’s opinion, and compare 
it with Philo’s language. The description in the Symposium does not 
use the word capa, but it is perfectly clear that real men of flesh and 
blood are meant; and accordingly the author of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa refers to them as diowpdrovs. Where in Philo is there any 
intimation that either the primitive man or the generic man had two 
bodies ? Philo’s generic man is vonrds, domparos,...apOapros piece. 
This alone is sufficient to prove that the two conceptions are utterly 
different. Philo is moving amid the world of eternal ideas, describing 
man as he is in the thought of God; the Symposium draws a picture 
of exceedingly fleshly animals. According to Philo himself there is 
a Sahopa mappeyéOns between the concrete and the ideal man; but 
the former is dynp 4} yun, the human being that we now know, and 
not the farcical creations of Aristophanes. But what of the two parts 
of one animal? Philo here simply uses a comparison, xaOanep évis 
(wov, as is apparent not only from the phrase itself, but from the 
context. He is here speaking of the first man, not of the ideal man ; 
and there is no hint of his being, physically, anything but man as 
we know him now. For a time he was single (eis), and impressed 
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with the characters of the Cosmos and ef God. But when woman too 
was fashioned, he recognized a kindred form, and she on her side 
saw no other animal more like herself, and modestly welcomed his 
approach, and so they were brought together like the separated parts 
of a single animal. How the keen discoverer of contradiction can 
think this the same as the opinion of Aristophanes passes my com- 
prehension. 

Thus it appears to me that Schiirer’s arguments break down one 
after another, as soon as they are subjected to a little of that criticism 
which is so apt to be applied to ancient books, and not to modern 
hypotheses. Mr. Conybeare’s arguments, of which I have only given 
the broad outlines, remain with undiminished force. To see them in 
all their details the reader must have recourse to the volume itself, 
where he will find a wealth of material, a width of scholarship, and 
careful editing, which are a credit both to the author himself and to 
the University Press. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Documents de Paléographie Hébraique et Arabe publiés avec sept planches 
photo-lithographiques par ADALBERT MERx. (Leyde, E.J. Brill, 1894.) 


ATTEMPTS at reproducing facsimiles were made as early as 
1702 (see Prof. M. Steinschneider's essay, headed, Zur Literatur der 
hebriischen Palaeographie in the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekwesen, 1V, 
pp. 155-165, edited by Dr.O. Hartwig). Naturally, as facsimiles they 
are more or less successful, but they cannot give an accurate idea of 
the shape of letters. This could only be completed by the process 
of photography, an invention which is comparatively recent. We must 
therefore date photographic reproductions of Hebrew MSS. from the 
publication of Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions (Oriental 
Series), by Dr. W. Wright (The Palaeographical Society, 1875-1883). 
Here a choice was made of early MSS., found in various libraries, 
beginning with 1073. 

These facsimiles are not classified according to the characters 
employed by Jewish scribes in various countries; moreover, this 
collection does not pretend to offer specimens of Hebrew writing 
after the fifteenth century. 

An attempt was made to represent the different kinds of Hebrew 
scripts in the Facsimiles of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
illustrating the various forms of Rabbinical Characters with Transcriptions 
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(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1886), which is arranged according to the 
various countries where the Jews gradually brought about the trans- 
formation of the original square characters into cursive writings. The 
following is the classification :—Square, Cursive, and Rabbinic written 
in Syriac, Arabic, Yemen, Qaraitic, Persian, Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
Provencal, French, German countries, without regard to dated MSS. 
This collection represents MSS. in the Bodleian Library which are not 
always dated. Professor Merx has chosen, in his present publication, 
to represent Jewish writing in Egypt, of legal documents, by publishing 
facsimiles, together with transcriptions and French translations, dated 
1095, 1115, 1116, 1124, and 1164, acquired during his travels in the 
Kast. This publication will be welcomed by specialists in palaeo- 
graphy, also for its legal phraseology in Rabbinic language, as well 
as for the historical data of the parties, witnesses, and the judges. 
Prof. Merx does not mention another document in the same 
writing published by Professors D. Kaufmann and D. H. Miiller in the 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus des Erzherzog Rainer, 
Fiinfter Band, p. 127 (Wien, 1892). 

The forms of the characters in these Egyptian documents are the 
same as those given in the Oxford Facsimiles as Rabbinic in Syria, 
and the continuation of the Bodleian catalogue will reproduce 
documents recently acquired in Egypt, both dated and undated. 
The same will be the case with the Persian Rabbinic characters. 
The Oxford publication does not claim to be a manual of Hebrew 
palaeography in general, but only as far as concerns MSS. possessed 
by the Bodleian Library, with one exception. It is, indeed, difficult 
to assign dates to Hebrew MSS., more especially to those written in 
square characters, a fact which Professor Merx proves in the second 
chapter, when he refers to a Bible in the Cambridge Library, and 
which is dated 856 A.D. in the printed catalogue, whilst Kennicott 
and Zunz refer it to the end of the twelfth century. Professor Merx 
has forgotten to mention that a facsimile of the page in which the 
date is found is given in the Studia Biblica, where the date assigned 
to this MS. is fully discussed. The same is the case with the MSS. 
of the Bible in Cairo and Aleppo. The third chapter contains Hebrew 
epitaphs found in Egypt, dated the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and he observes that surely older and perhaps very old 
epitaphs may be found in Egypt for the benefit of Hebrew palaeo- 
graphy. The words 373 ‘SN remain a riddle if rightly read. The 
fifth chapter of Professor Merx’s book seeks to show that the Arabs 
have in some degree accepted the Roman Law as used in the East, 
with which they became acquainted through the medium of the 
Jews. Chapters six to eleven are devoted to the four Hebraico- 
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Arabic documents already mentioned. Here also some expressions are 
translated in a doubtful way, being technical terms often used in the 
Talmud, and many post-Talmudic, which are known only to specialists. 
But these inaccuracies do not lessen the general value of Professor 
Merx’s publication, viz. for Hebrew palaeography. The eleventh 
chapter gives tomb-inscriptions of the ninth to fourteenth centuries, 
to be found at Worms and Mayence. To complete his task of 
Hebrew palaeography, Professor Merx gives a document written at 
Spires in the fourteenth century. The last chapter treats of a fragment 
of an Arabic document on a papyrus, dated 691 A.D., which is at 
present the oldest specimen of its kind. 

For the benefit of our readers who are interested in Hebrew 
palaeography we reproduce a Hebrew epitaph recently found in the 
province of Valencia in Spain, explained by the indefatigable Don 
Fidel Fita in the Boletin de la real Academia de la Historia, t. xxv, 
December, 1894 (Madrid), not generally known to our readers. The 
inscription runs as follows :— 

1 This is the tomb of R. Samuel, bow 4 by 3p m1 
2 son of R. Shealthiel the Nasi, NWN beonbdaw 73 2 
3 upon whom the house fell and he died “DB)) yoy nes Seow 3 


4 under it, Tuesday (may he rest in the b5 why py mnnn 4 


garden of Eden!) 
AVS DY Wy WwY 5 


5 the sixteenth day of the month of 
6 Elul in the year four 

7 thousand and 800 [years] mip men pads 7 
8 and fifty seven [years ?] B yarn owen 8 
9 of the creation. May he repose in Eden! bi ody [nxna]> 9 


In spite of some irregularities in this inscription (e.g. the sixteenth 
of Elul was not on a Tuesday in the year 4857 A.M., and M37 1. 3 is 
considered as feminine: see the note of M. Israel Levi in the Boletin, 
p. 491), it is certain that we have before us an epitaph written in 
Spain in the year 1097 A.D., three years prior to that of Leon (see 
Dr. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicorum, St. Petersburg, 1882, 
p. 187). 

All these photographic documents will be useful for the history of 
Hebraico-Rabbinic writings, in so far as they will complete many 
lacunae in Professor Euting’s excellent table of Hebrew alphabets, 
appended to Professor Chwolson’s above-mentioned work. With such 
publications as we have before us we shall soon emerge from the 
infancy of Hebrew palacography. We hope that Professor Merx will 
continue what he has so well begun, and, moreover, that he will not 


nysiw now dds 6- 
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be too much annoyed by critics, who take pleasure in finding faults, 
and pointing them out in rather passionate language. Are these 
severe critics always accurate in their own publications? we doubt 


it! Let us take as our motto “laboremus,” despite these few mal- 


contents. A.N. 


Assab‘iniyya, a philosophical poem in Arabic by Musa b. Tubi, together 
with the Hebrew version and commentary styled Batte Hanuefes by 
Solomon b. Immanuel Dapiera, edited and translated by HARTWIG 
HIRSCHFELD. Abstract from the Report of the Montefiore 
College. (Luzac & Co.) 


WE take great pleasure in congratulating the Montefiore College 
on the regular continuance of the yearly Program, issued by the 
Principal and Dr. Hirschfeld. After monographs on the historic 
Halakhah by the former, the latter has chosen for his subject a 
didactical poem in Arabic with a Hebrew translation and com- 
mentary. We must not forget to mention that both authors of the 
Programs have used MSS. belonging to the Library of the College, 
and more especially of those 400 acquired within the last four years, 
The Arabic poem, composed in the Maghribine dialect, viz. the dialect 
spoken chiefly in Morocco, is, according to the superscription in the 
unique Bodleian MS., by Abi Amrain Misa b. Tibi al-Israeli of 
Sevilla, i.e. by Moses b. Tobiyah of Sevilla. The Hebrew translator 
and commentator gives as author Moses b. Tabi, a Maghrebi Jew. If 
he is correct, and we have no reason to doubt his statement, Moses or 
his family emigrated from Sevilla to Maghreb : whether voluntarily or 
forced by persecution, he does not say. Moses, anyhow, composed in 
the Maghrebi-Arabic dialect,and Dr. Hirschfeld was right in publishing 
his poem in this dialect, instead of converting it into classical Arabic. 
He says judiciously, in his prefatory remarks, that “Instead of re- 
storing the classical readings and correcting mistakes in the text 
itself, I thought it more expedient to leave the latter unchanged, and 
to place my suggestions in the notes.” He was also right in printing 
the Arabic text in Hebrew square characters, saying that “a tran- 
scription in Neskhi would wrongly impair its peculiarity.” There was 
no occasion for the apology for the reproduction of the Hebrew, with 
which Dr. Hirschfeld begins his Prefatory remarks, “Although the 
following Arabic text is taken from a unique MS., the evident con- 
sistency of its orthography and grammatical forms lends sufficient 
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philological interest to justify its publication. It was therefore a 
conditio sine qua non that the Hebrew version, which is only a few 
decades younger, should accompany its reproduction, although it is 
not distinguished by great literary importance nor handed down by 
reliable scribes.” The Hebrew translation and commentary is by 
Solomon b. Immanuel 8DBND NYT ‘IPN ; the last word, being an 
abridged formula of the last six words of Deut. xxx. 11, ought to be 
provided with points. N57 is given by Dr. Hirschfeld as “ of Piera” 
without saying where this locality is to be found. There is a dis- 
cussion on the various readings of this word in MSS. in Histoire 
littéraire de la France, t. 27, p. 728 sqq., without coming to any 
satisfactory result. The word xnnd is explained by Dr. Hirschfeld 
as the Arabic (in Maghreb) xpands, which means a hollow-backed, 
broad-chested man. However, if SD is a Romanic word, non, 
according to our opinion, must also be one, perhaps lapida. 

The Hebrew text is according to the MSS. in the Montefiore 
College and in the Royal Library of Munich. The Arabic title 
mentioned above means 70, the poem consisting of 70 strophes and 
a postscript, containing, “ moral and religious exhortations, in which 
are interspersed the chief philosophical ideas ripe at the time of the 
author. It begins with the Aristotelian axiom, adopted by Arabic 
and Jewish philosophers, that perfect happiness can only be gained 
by means of perfect metaphysical training.” The author closely 
follows Maimonides’ Guide, which is often pointed out by the trans- 
lator’'s commentary. As to the date of the author of the poem’ 
Dr. Hirschfeld speaks as follows : “ We have no direct information as to 
the age in which the author lived. Steinschneider places it in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, probably basing his inference 
on the period of the translator. Considering the probability that 
the latter was never in personal connexion with the author, it may 
perhaps be fixed somewhat earlier.” We quite agree with Dr. 
Hirschfeld as to the earlier date, for the reason that the author does 
not seem to know the similar poem in Hebrew, by the Provengal Levi 
ben Abraham, composed in 1276 with the title of ownbdm wen ‘na 
(see Histoire littéraire de la France, t. 27, p. 633 8qq.). Perhaps we 
might even put the Hebrew translation of Moses’ in the thirteenth 
century by reason of the similarity of the Hebrew title, which is 
also Y5IN NS. 

It would be superfluous to mention that Dr. Hirschfeld gives in the 
notes his emended readings of the Arabic text from a unique MS. as 
well as the various reading in the Hebrew text according to the two 
MSS. Having recently studied many Jewish-Maghrebi texts, which 
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were published in the JEWISH QUARTERLY and elsewhere, he was 
able to give a list of grammatical, lexicographical, and metrical pecu- 
liarities occurring in this dialect. At the end the reader will find the 
translation of the Arabic text of the poem, with many useful notes 
concerning the text, as well as parallel passages of philosophers to 
which Moses alludes. Thus Dr. Hirschfeld’s monograph will prove 
useful for Jewish bibliography, for Jewish-Arabic philosophy, as well 
as Arabic grammar and lexicography in the Maghrebine dialect, more 


especially that of the Jewish writers. 
A. N. 


Moses 6. Samuel hakkohen ibn Chigqitilla nebst den Fragmenten seiner 
Schriften. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bibelexegese und der 
hebriischen Sprachwissenschaft im Mittelalter von Dr. SAMUEL 
PozNANSKI. (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1895.) 


THIS monograph of 200 pages has for its object the life and works 
of the well-known Moses Jigatilla, exegete, grammarian, and poet. 
If we say that of our author's works, there exists only a Hebrew 


translation of Judah Hayuj’s grammar composed in Arabic, the reader 
will be astonished at the material Dr. Poznanski must have collected 
in various authors in order to accomplish his task. And we may say at 
once he has well mastered the documents concerning Moses Jigatilla, 
which are scattered in the works of successors who quote him. They 
are chiefly Judah ben Balam, Abraham ben Ezra, the Qamhis, the 
Qaraite Aaron ben Joseph, Tanhum ben Joseph, David hay-yavani 
(the Greek), and many others who quote him not very frequently. 
Our Moses, who lived in Spain towards the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century, may be considered the first translator 
of Jewish-Arabic works, viz. the grammar of Hayuj, except his treatise 
on Punctuation. It seems that our Moses, like the Thabbons at a later 
time, was called to France (Provence), to do his work for Isaac ben 
Solomon. This translation was published by the Rev. J. W. Nutt, of 
All Souls College, Oxford, in 1870. There exists another translation by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, which had less success than that of Jigatilla. To 
judge from quotations which are collected with skill and discernment 
by Dr. Poznanski, we can say for certain that our Moses wrote com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, Job, and 
Canticles, possibly on other books also, although no direct quotations 
are at present found. Our author seems inclined to critical exegesis 
like Abraham ibn Ezra, who quotes him often. This subject we hope 
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to treat in detail on another occasion. That our author wrote poetry 
we know from Moses ben Ezra and Judah Harizi, who both speak of 
his excellent poetry, but neither his Arabic nor Hebrew poems have 
survived, except a couple of lines preserved by the former. This is 
the subject of the first part of Dr. Poznanski’s monograph. The 
second part treats of Ibn Jiqatilla as exegete. Next comes a chapter 
in which Moses is appreciated as translator of Hayuj. This is 
followed by a chapter which contains fragments of our author, viz. 
from his commentaries of the Bible, of his translation of Hayuj’s 
book of Punctuation, and finally the four poetical lines are repeated 
for completeness sake. Copious notes to these parts follow, con- 
cluding with additions and corrections. They show how well read 
Dr. Poznanski is in spite of his youth. The introduction gives a 
summary of the grammatical and exegetical literature before Moses 
Jiqatilla, which is brief but exhaustive. We congratulate the young 
author upon his deep learning, and we hope to meet him soon again 
in the same field. 


ALN. 


DY ‘*woIN. By SALOMON BuBER. (Krakau, 1895.) 


THIS monograph of 250 pages in Hebrew contains biographies and 
epitaphs of rabbis, chiefs of schools, sub-rabbis, and of the chiefs of the 
Jewish community, who acted or taught during an epoch of 400 years 
(1500 to 1890) at Lemberg (Galicia), arranged alphabetically, with 
additions concerning the history of Lemberg, by the well-known 
editor of many Midrashim, Herr Salomon Buber. He being con- 
nected with the administration of the Jewish community of Lemberg 
naturally has access to its archives: with the help of these he has 
been able to master the tedious task. Histories of towns, congrega- 
tions, and localities are interesting to a limited public, but always to 
those who are natives of or somehow connected with them. Thus 
Herr Buber’s monograph will have interest for those who live in 
Lemberg, and perhaps for all Jews in Galicia. The enumeration of 
the works composed by many of the rabbis and laymen in Lemberg 
may prove a welcome addition to Hebrew bibliography, if not to 
Hebrew literature in general. The books composed by the rabbis at so 
late a period are merely casuistic. Herr Buber is desirous that the 
tomb-inscriptions extant, or to be found after searching, should be 
published, and the proceeds of the present book will be devoted to 
this purpose. Herr Buber is indefatigable; he has ‘just edited a 
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collection of Midrashim on the five scrolls with his usual excellent» 
method and notes. May he completely recover his. health, which 
is sometimes failing, and thus be enabled to continue editing 


Midrashim. 
ALN. 


Midrash Suta. Hagadische Abhandlungen iiber Schir ha-Schirim, 
Ruth, Echah und Koheleth, nebst Jalkut zum Buche Echah. Von 
SALOMON BuBER. (Berlin, 1894. pp. 172, 8vo.) 


THE Committee of the Mekizé Nirdamim must have been in great 
straits for matter to edit when it agreed to include among the publi- 
cations for this year the Midrash Suta, by Herr Buber. The readers 
of this Review are probably acquainted with Herr Buber’s redaction 
of various Midrashic pieces, and they feel themselves under great 
obligation to him, especially for his edition of the Pesikta d’R. Kahana. 

Herr Buber’s work, however, has shown signs of an evident haste, 
the effects of which students could not fail to observe. Those who read, 
for instance, the reviews, by specialists, of Herr Buber's editions of 
the Midrash Tanchuma, the Midrash Mayan Ganim, and the Midrash 
Agadoth, need no further details. But the most marked effects of 
this haste are seen in this Midrash Suta, which has just now appeared 
under the auspices of the Mekizé Nirdamim. As the Midrash Suta 
includes also the OWwWH WY NUN, the text of which, with a part of 
the notes, appeared in Volumes VI and VII of the JEwISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, it need scarcely be said that there is something of a priority 
controversy between Herr Buber and the writer of these lines. 
However, priority questions are tedious, and might perhaps lead to 
personalities in which the writer does not care to indulge. Suffice 
it to say that Herr Buber, in his haste, did his work in a careless way, 
every page of his edition betraying the superficial method with 
which he approached his work. 

First, as to his introduction. Students who are acquainted with 
Herr Buber’s introductions, know what delight he takes in carrying 
them to almost unconscionable and unbearable length. Now if 
there ever was a work at whose editing the enumeration of the 
authorities who knew or made use of it was imperative, it was 
this Midrashim Collection, especially the Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim ; 
for, not only was the world quite ignorant of its existence for 
centuries, but the only complete copy in which the text has come 
down to us, is in a most corrupt state. Every quotation made 
from it by the earlier authorities is therefore not only important 
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on account of its bibliographical value, but also, because it might 
prove helpful towards emending the text. But just when every 
philological and bibliographical consideration required it, Herr 
Buber chose to be short. Of all the authorities who quoted the 
Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim, he knows only a paltry half-dozen. 

The use made of this Midrash by R. Tobyah b. Eliezer, the author 
of the 210 npd, the Paitan, R. Solomon ben Jehudah, and the com- 
mentators of the Piyutim, Rashi, R. Moses Tako, the anonymous 
author of D'NTON) D'NIN pin’, R. Eliezer of Worms, R. Simon 
Duran and the author of the MINN WIND, has altogether escaped 
Herr Buber. In addition, Herr Buber, who also possesses a copy of 
the Yalkut Machiri on the Psalms, must also know that this MS. 
contains many passages which are only to be found in our Midrash ; 
but he makes no mention of this fact. With regard to the commentary 
on Canticles, by R. Moses ben Tabun, Herr Buber shows, by his remarks 
on p. x, that he never read it properly ; otherwise he would have 
known that this commentary contains, besides the one whose acquain- 
tance he evidently made through Herr Epstein, a goodly number of 
quotations from 8¥" ’B V’3 which are only to be found in the 
Chasitha and in our text. That Herr Buber in his description of the 
MS. omits to state the fact of the writer's having published the text 
of Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim in this REVIEW, as well as that of the 
Seder Olam Suta in the Monatsschrift, is perfectly conceivable, since 
any allusion to these publications and to the writer’s name would 
have amounted to a virtual confession of a lack of originality, which’ 
was clearly Herr Buber’s earnest desire to evade. But is there any 
reason why Herr Buber did not mention Zunz, who was the first to 
refer to this MS. in his Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge (p. 277, note i, 
2nd ed.)? Again, why did he not mention poor Brill? All the 
learning displayed in par. 13, p. xvii, is directly copied from 
Briill’s Jahrbiicher, VI, 100, and VII, 278, without acknowledging the 
source. Nor did Herr Buber refer to Ozar Nechmad, I, 10, where it 
is clear that Reggio was in the possession of a MS. which, among 
other pieces, contained also the Midrash Ruth in another version, 
YVAN O°. What is even worse, he omitted to refer to and make 
use of the Bodleian MS., No. 152; a MS. of the importance of which 
Herr Buber speaks in the Mabo to his edition of the Tanchuma, 
p. 71 b, note 7. 

And how did Herr Buber deal with the text ? To enumerate all 
his oversights would require a treatise; to amend them, it would be 
necessary to reproduce here all the Corrections and Notes to the 
Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim, contained in the July number of the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, which has just appeared, as well as those 
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which are still in the Press. A few specimens, therefore, must satisfy 
the reader. 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that Herr Buber did 
not give a faithful copy of the text he proposes to edit. It is true, 
as has been said above, that our text is ina deplorable state. But 
the recognized rule in such cases is to leave the text intact and 
indicate the emendations, either by means of brackets, or by giving 
them in the notes. I adopted the latter alternative as the only 
possible way of furnishing students with an exact copy of the original 
MS., without the slightest deviation from the only complete text of 
the Midrash Suta yet found. For this reason, naturally enough, 
there will be found occasional divergences between the text published 
in this REVIEW (JEWISH QUARTERLY) and that contained in the 
Midrash Suta of Herr Buber. But that is solely due to the fact that 
Herr Buber took most unpardonable liberties with the text. Thus 
Herr Buber has quite altered the orthography of the MS. without 
drawing the least attention to the fact. Our MS. having been 
executed in France, the scribe writes in the usual way of the 
Ashkenasim—always plena, as INO), AY, rdw, IY, NID, ndvnn, 
min. Herr Buber substitutes the modern orthography, thus de- 
stroying the original character of the MS. for the student. Our 
copyist also writes yaw> for which Herr Buber gives yaad. In 
other places—to the number of about fifty—Herr Buber omits or 
adds words without indicating it. P.7, 1.14, after 1335p’ both the 
MS. and the Machiri have the words jY¥ nimw iN, but Herr Buber 
omits them. P. 8, 1. 14, after DIN f3N the MS. has the words W753 
na’pn bv, which are all the more important as they indicate that 
all the proofs from the Bible accompanying the various groups of the 
seventy names are later additions, but the words are omitted by Herr 
Buber. On P. 9, 1. 9, after the word 73M) Herr Buber leaves out 
a whole Derasha, YIN VY... w’AY X”5, occupying in the MS. about 
four lines (ed. Schechter, ll. 203-206). P. 13, 1. 5, after DN, the 
Derasha of OWN ID... noo 8 occurs (ed. S. Il. 338-340) 
which is guaranteed also by Yalkut Shimoni, but is omitted by 
Herr Buber. On p. 38, par. 3, there is, after the word D‘3D3, 
a blank in the MS. which is followed by the words NOY 723 
DIwwa AD Pon nomy. Herr Buber found it convenient not 
to indicate the blank by the customary dots and also omitted the 
Hebrew words just given. Of course these words are important, 
showing as they do that some Derasha on this part of the verse 
is missing—and this Derasha is actually to be found in MS, 621, 
But on p. 36, par. 9, Herr Buber introduces, after the word 273, 
a blank which is not to be found in the MS. This Buber-made blank 
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is filled in the MS. by the words MuMY ODN OD. Of course these 
words have no meaning, but they suggest something like \yow D2¥ 1D 
as F nearly has it. Again, on p. 27, Herr Buber omitted a whole 
Derasha, consisting of four lines from ‘N23. up to ondxn (ed. S. 
Jl. 889-892), without giving any reason for it or in any way 
indicating that he is the author of the lacuna. To hide his offence, 
he leaves out the words 87 at the beginning of par. 14 before ‘N32 
as well as eight lines later, before “2N3. 

Secondly. Can Herr Buber explain why he did not make use of 
MS. 626, Codex de Rossi, which I quote in my Corrections and Notes 
as E? This MS. contains fragments which, as will be seen from my 
quotations, cover about two-thirds of the whole Agadath Shir 
Ha-Shirim. These not only offer innumerable better readings, but 
also contain many Derashoth omitted by the neglectful copyist of 
MS. 541. What excuse can Herr Buber offer for this carelessness ? 
He cannot even plead ignorance, for he refers to this identical MS. 
in his Introduction to the Midrash Mishle, p. 14b, under ‘ST a, 
where he says OM) Ww’ “WY WIT 7D DWP OMOND 4 AT Ty 1 AT ID 
wn ’y wna wed Nin wND DMNN DTI, Did Herr Buber 
write these words or not ? 

Thirdly. Brevity is not the soul of Herr Buber, and students know 
how fond he is of giving references, even when he could easily rely 
on the Masorath Hammidrash. But in our text he was exceptionally 
short and hasty, to the incalculable damage of his work. 

Here are a few instances :— 

Page 4. We have the passage moby monn... On “YON. 
Herr Buber in his notes 17 and 18 refers to Aboth and Yadayim, 
which, of course, “ every school-boy knows.” But the real parallel 
to the whole sentence is Midrash Mishle, ch. IL—a book edited by 
Herr Buber himself !—at the beginning. 

Page 9. The passage commencing AY {3 NX’ WN and finishing 
ndion andps Herr Buber, in note 34, refers to Chasitha, which, as 
he himself confesses, has a totally different version. The only place 
where a version similar to ours is to be found is the Midrash Agadoth 
(p. 170b), edited by Herr Buber himself! 

Ibid. We have the passage of the two angel-songs to which 
Herr Buber gives no reference whatever, whilst an exact parallel 
is to be found in Tosephta Sota, VI, Cr. B. T. Sota, 30b. 

Page 10. With regard to the 757 Sy Apw> Rashi and the Lekach 
Tob ought to have been mentioned. 

Page 11. Here we have the strange Derashoth of XPIN “.; Herr 
Buber refers only to the Yalkut. Passing by his neglecting 
MSS. we can certainly not overlook his omitting to ‘refer to the 
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mw? “7 PAD in Jellinek’s Beth Hammidrash, V, pp.112and 113. The 
parallel to this latter is the more important on account of its 
showing the close affinity of the Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim with that 
class of Messianic Midrashim or Apocalypses to which the “\ P75 
MW’ belongs. 

Page 14. We have the Derashoth on O13 NX Mb ‘Now. The 
passage is, on account of its enumerating the various eras known to 
the redactor, of great historical importance, but is unfortunately 
very corrupt. All that Herr Buber has to say of it is that it “ requires 
explanation,” but without feeling any call to supply it. But why 
did not Herr Buber, at least, look up the partial parallels in 
Mechilta, 61a and b, and Seder Olam, ch. XXX, and Chasitha to the 
same verse, which prove greatly helpful towards correcting the text ? 

Page 18, note 96. Herr Buber refers to Peah, I, 11. Of course 
one knows this Mishnah, but the real parallel is Aboth d’R. Nathan, 
chap. XL, where the words 0°37 AYIA occur. 

Page 20. 13) PMY MYO AMyA yn “4. Herr Buber has nothing 
to say about it, though parallels to these passages are to be found in 
Aboth, II, 7 and IV, 9, and Sabbath, 151b. But he ought at least to 
have remembered his own Mabo of the Tanchuma, p. 62b, where 
the real parallel is to be found. The importance of this parallel 
consists in the fact that it suggests to us the source of this whole 
long Zedakah Midrash, extending over nearly seven pages (16-23), 
which is, as may be seen in my Corrections and Notes, the wid. 

Page 25. Herr Buber reads 301 1, which is nonsense, but the MS. 
has D1, which ought to be corrected into DIND. 

Page 26. yuna md x7. Herr Buber omits to give a parallel to 
Chasitha, yet it would seem that he should have given some sign to 
his readers that he had not forgotten his own edition of the Pesikta 
d'R. Kahana (p. 101 b), a reference to which is the more instructive, 
since it shows the way in which our redactor employed the old 
Midrashim. R. Tobijah b. Eleazar uses here our text. 

Page 27. pdyw 25 "MN. Herr Buber is silent. But he ought at 
least to have thought of the Midrash Mishle (c. XIX) also edited by 
himself, which offers the only real parallel to the passage. Of course 
we must read n> ow) instead of M0". Herr Buber shows 
a lack of acquaintance with the works edited by himself, which is 
strange and surprising. 

P. 32, verse 14. Herr Buber reads ‘18 for awn, but the latter 
is guaranteed by the Paitan R. Judah b. Menachem, who (ina MS.) has: 
nay jowon naxdes nee onan on Sxbyay awd nisia1 773 
9 wr. 

P. 36. The Derasha concerning Pv’ is given by Rashi in the 
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name of Midrash Shir Ha-Shirim ; but Herr Buber does not mention 
this important fact. 

The reader is assured that the list of Herr Buber’s sins of com- 
mission and omission in the single Agadath Shir Ha-Shirim could 
be easily trebled, not to speak of the other Midrashim contained in 
the MS. But the reviewer fears to trespass too much on the space 


of this periodical. 
S. SCHECHTER. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 
BY RUDOLPH VON IHERING, 


THE unfortunately unfinished work Vorgeschichten der Indoeuro- 
pder, found among the literary remains of the famous lawyer and 
jurist, Rudolph von Ihering, contains a considerable number of 
interesting notes on and expositions of Biblical themes which deserve 
attention, both on account of the author's celebrity as well as for 
their own intrinsic value. I deem it particularly necessary to call 
attention to them, because, being the work of one who was not 
a professed biblical critic, they might easily escape notice. 

In harmony with the general purpose of his book, Ihering has 
specially dealt with the contents of the first chapters of Genesis, the 
account of the Creation. 

One of Ihering’s leading conceptions is the theory that the Aryan 
(the Indo-German) was originally a shepherd and the Babylonian 
(the Semite) was a tiller of the ground. With this idea he connects 
the story of Cain and Abel. 

“What is the import of the statement that Cain cultivated the soil? 
The fact placed in the foreground of this legend is true only in regard 
to the Jewish people; with the dawn of their history, agriculture 
already begins. Cain, i.e. the Jews, in contradistinction to other 
nations, have always been an agricultural people” (p. 109). 

Again: “Cain slays Abel. What is this precisely intended to tell 
us. If the object of the narrative were only to stigmatize the 
heinous crime of fratricide, why specially emphasize the circum- 
stances that one of the brothers is a shepherd, the other a husband- 
man ? 

“The purpose of the details in the story is obvious. If Cain typifies 
the early appearance of agriculture, his brother's murder symbolizes 
the fact that husbandry—the most efficient method of making the 
earth yield up her wealth—supplants and drives out of the field that 
less perfect pursuit—the tending of flocks and herds. 

“On land suitable for pasture and tillage, the shepherd and hus- 
bandman cannot both exist, Abel must give way to Cain” (p. 110). 

Ihering might also have added that the shepherd’s easy and 
enviable mode of existence, in its sharp contrast to the toilsome and 
distasteful occupation of the field labourer, is shadowed forth in Cain’s 
hatred of his brother. 
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Another wide and brilliantly developed generalization made by 
Ihering is that the Semites, the agricultural people, were the 
founders of cities and thus originators of the higher civilization. 
This is Ihering’s explanation of the verse (Gen. iv. 17): “And Cain 
built a city” “it embodies the conception that among the Semites 
both agriculture and towns are very ancient, and date from the 
beginning of history. 

“Tn addition to this assumption of the early antiquity of cities, the 
legend also involves another assertion which is deserving of the 
closest attention, viz.— that it was the farmer who built the towns.’ 
The aim and object of the statement that Cain the tiller of the 
ground also founded a city, is to my mind as indubitable as that of 
the detail of his occupation noted in the story of his brother’s murder. 

“Cain’s mental superiority over Abel, evidenced in his choice of 
agriculture as a profession, is again manifested in the weighty 
discovery that the town is a necessity to him” (p. 111). Compare also 
the remarks on the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel (p. 338, &c.). 

Ihering also has several notes on the scriptural accounts of the 
Flood (pp. 191-195), the tower of Babel, and the Confusion of Tongues 
(pp. 129-134). 

His glosses on the Fourth and Fifth Commandments are copious. 

Of these I select as noteworthy his explanation of the addition to 
the Fifth Commandment. ‘In order that it may be well with thee 
and that you may live long on earth'.’”’ This, according to Ihering, 
means: “If you do not show honour to your parents, then your . 
children will refuse you respect. The evil example set will be copied 
by your descendants, and thus you will fail to prosper nor will you 
live long ; your children will be as reluctant to provide for you in old 
age as you have shown yourself toward your parents and thus your 
days will be shortened” (p. 54, note 56). The objection that the 
commandment was not addressed to the individual but to the whole 
nation and that the promise of long life refers, not to each Israelite, 
but rather to Israel’s lengthy tenure of Canaan, Ihering dismisses 
as devoid of foundation ; on the ground that, according to that view, 
the text should not have read “ that you should live long,” but “ that 
you should live in the land for ever.” That Ihering is totally wrong 
here may be gathered, at a glance, from the use of the word OVW 
in Deut. v. 30, vi. 6, il. 3 and similar passages. 

On the Fourth Commandment Ihering has a curious hypothesis. 
Most peculiarly, he explains the words in Deut. v. 15, “Thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a slave in Egypt,’ to mean that Israel 
should rest on the Sabbath, bearing in mind that even in Egypt he 


! This is Ihering’s somewhat free rendering. ° 
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was permitted to rest from his hard toil, every seventh day of the 
week. Ihering briefly remarks (p. 143): “The Israelites’ overseers 
who superintended their tasks (2 Mos. i. 11) allowed them cessation 
from their labours one day every week.” Further on (p. 149) he 
adds: “The Egyptian task-masters showed no mercy to the Jewish 
bondmen, but yet they allowed them the seventh day of rest.” 
Starting from this totally unfounded hypothesis Ihering challenges 
the religious character of the Mosaic Sabbath, and ventures to con- 
tend (p. 146) that “the Sabbath was originally only intended as 
a secular holiday for physical recreation and not a religious festival 
on which Israel might have the opportunity of glorifying God; 
it was the Church which first transformed it into the Lord’s Day, 
a conception and an institution of which even the Apostles had not 
the remotest idea.” I only mention this to show into what absurdities 
deficient knowledge of the sources can mislead even so sound a 
student and—in his own branch—so profound and acute a scholar 
as Ihering undoubtedly was. 

How little he penetrated into the spirit of the Religion of the 
Bible and the conceptions of the prophets is also shown in his 
Excursus on the Monotheism of the Hebrews. To account for his 
want of breadth and to follow his course of reasoning (p. 299, &c.), 
one should know the second-rate authorities on which Ihering 
relied for his information and from which he drew his inspiration. 

The reader may with advantage be referred to his remarks on 
the social and political laws of the Mosaic Code (p. 147), the 
prohibition of usury (p. 252), the penalty of stoning (p. 177), the 
sacrifice of the firstborn (p. 342), the fiery furnace into which Daniel 
was cast (p. 129). 

Very fine are the explanations of the two Minatory Addresses, 
Lev. xxvi and Deut. xxviii (p. 139): “In the list of punishments with 
which God threatens His people for disobedience to His command- 
ments, fire is not named. All kinds of evil are threatened with the 
exception of that most destructive visitation. I cannot remember 
a.single instance of a conflagration recorded in the whole Bible or 
in the Babylonian and Assyrian histories. How significant is this 
silence, need hardly be discussed. It points to the Semitic custom 
of erecting edifices of stone while the Aryan was long content with 
wooden huts.” Ihering might also have referred to the enactment 
concerning leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 33-53), where only stone dwellings 
are mentioned. Incorrect is his statement (p. 160) that in the Old 
Testament, the Temple is called Mount of God in allusion to 
Ps. xlviii. 2, Ezek. xxviii. 14. The latter text does certainly not 
refer to the Temple, and if the Sanctuary in Jerusalem is called 
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Mount of God, the title is perfectly justified by its topographical 
position. 

Ihering makes a curious archaeological statement, and indicates 
the authority which, however, I have been unable to trace. ‘The 
ox-skin,” he says (p. 32), “was the Roman’s most primitive black- 
board. The Jews in David’s time also made similar use of the 
bull’s hide.” Where is the evidence ? Does he find it in the phrase 
(Ps. xl. 8, Sy sind 7BD ndsn3) perhaps which the authority on 
whom Ihering relied thought meant a roll of parchment. But why 
just an ox-hide ? Perhaps some reader will find the solution to the 
riddle. 

One could quote several weighty observations having no direct 
and immediate bearing on the Bible, but yet relating to the People 
of the Book. Unfortunately, the paragraph (p. 35) in which he 
proposed to sketch the characteristics of the Semites is not worked 
out. But in-the sections before us the author found the opportunity 
of formulating his views on the important réle the Semite played in 
the history of civilization; and I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of quoting the following passage in extenso (p. 281): “The Semite 
has become the teacher of the Aryan as every one inevitably must 
become who comes into contact with a mental inferior. With- 
out the Semite’s aid, the Aryan would have needed thousands of 
years to attain his present grade of culture. The Aryan is the heir of 
the Semite. It was not necessary for him to commence from the 
beginning, and to learn everything for himself; without effort he 
has appropriated his teacher's culture.” 

The following specially concerns the Jewish community, but is not 
absolutely correct, and almost sounds like an echo—of course weli 
meant—of the social-economic sentiments of the Anti-Semites. 
It is unnecessary to say that the author of the Kampf um Recht 
condemned unjust attacks on the adherents of Judaism. His 
remarks are as follows (p. 107): ‘The Jew is no spendthrift; he 
takes care of his pence. Hence, riches acquired by a Jewish house 
are seldom lost by it, while Christian families after a few genera- 
tions retain little if anything of their acquisitions. . . . It would 
be interesting to determine statistically in what relative proportions 
to their numbers Jews and Christians take shares in the state 
lotteries. I should imagine that the percentage of Jews must be 
very small.” Ihering could have mentioned, had he known them, 
the Rabbinical Regulations against Gambling, which place games 
of chance in the same category with theft and plunder. 


W. BAcHER. 
BubaPest, 1895. 
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